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Figure 1. (Follows page 284) Portrait of Rolf. (See p. 244.) ; 

Figure 2. Frau Moekel and her wonderful terrier, Rolf. (See pp. 
237, 238.) 

Figure 3. Picture of dog shown to Rolf. (See p. 244.) 

Figure 4. Picture or horses shown to Rolf. (See p. 244.) 

Figure 5. Picture of dog shown to Rolf. (See p. 247.) 

Figure 6. Picture of dog and cats shown to Rolf (See p. 247.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT ON KEELER-LEE PHOTOGRAPHS. | 
Plate A life-photograph of the Rev. Kemper Bocock. (See pp. 
532, 539, 543.) 
2. The other life-photograph of Mr. Bocock. (See pp. 532, 
539.) 
Plate 3. Double exposure. A compounded, left-handed Bocock, and 
4 
5. 


Plate 


the Lee house. (See pp. 532, 535, 537, 538, 548.) se 
. Face and hands lighted from opposite directions. (See pp. 
532, 535, 537, 538.) 
. A long, lank Bocock, head and body lighted from different _ 
directions. (See pp. 532, 538.) 
Plate 6. A short, stocky Bocock. (See pp. 532, 535, 538.) 
Plate 7. A tall, thin Bocock. Compare with Plates 8, 9 and 16. 
(See pp. 535, 538, 539.) 


Plate 8. The same figure as in Plate 7, with a hat clapped on, and 4 
9. 


Plate 
Plate 


the book wiped out. (See pp. 532, 537, 538, 539.) 

. The same figure as in Plate 8, transported to another scene. | 
Compare height with that of the workman in front. (See | 
pp. 532, 538, 539.) bie 

Plate 10. The life-photographs (left), and their “spirit” counterparts _ 
(right.) (See pp. 532, 539, 542.) re 

Plate 11. Both life-photographs of Bocock used. One of these is _ 
reversed and retouched. Both are bleached before retouch- _ 
ing. (See p. 532.) 

Plate 12. The original bent head of the writer watching his hand has 
been removed, and the erect head of Bocock substituted, 
resulting in deformity and a dreadful hack in the shoulder. 
(See pp. 535, 539, 546.) 

Plate 13. Bent head from a magazine illustration, placed over the 
substituted head of the “spirit” photograph, showing — 
about how the original ae. looked. (See p. 540.) — 

Plate 14. Bocock and Mrs. Lee’s “astral”, dancing. Exhibiting 

cap lighting and other anomalies. (See pp. 535, 537, 540, 
43. 


Plate 


Plate 15. A framed Bocock. His head surmounts a woman’s ruff 
and gown. (See p. 541.) 

Plate 16. A Bocock with mutilated cheek, occupying a niche in the 
ee , ‘aire with size of sheep behind him. (See 
pp. : 

Plate 17. A babe in the wood, wrapping his black border around him. = 
(See p. 541.) 


Plate 18. A Bocock with neat paper legs, which are flat and other- 2 
wise of curious anatomy. (See p. 541.) r 


Plate 19. Bocock in a tree. In the original there are no dots in the 
face, while the rest of the picture is made up of them. 
(See p. 542.) 
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Plate 20. 


Plate 42. 
Plate 43. 
Plate 44. 


- The Bocock head of the odd spectacles. 


. A photographic 
. A photographic “ Bocock” script. 
. A photographic “ Bocock” script. 
. A photographic “ Bocock” script. 
. A photographic “ Bocock” script. 
. A photographic “ Hare” script. 

. A photographic “ Mumler” script. 
. Genuine Bocock script. 
. Genuine Bocock script. 
. Genuine Bocock script. 
. Sample pencil scripts. Alleged to have been written by 


. Sample pencil scripts. 
. Sample pencil scripts. 


ROLF OF MANNHEIM. 


All of the picture but the heads: was engraved. This head 
of Mrs. Lee, with its peculiar shadows, was found in more 
than twenty-five photographs supposed to have originated 
on different dates. (See pp. 540, 542, 582.) 
See also false 
parting of the hair, pen-mark placed directly upon the 
rint, etc. (See pp. 542,-543, 582.) 
ishop Bocock in his official robes. (See pp. 534, 535, 543.) 


. A piratical Bocock with hair and moustache altered by re- 


touching. (See pp. 533, 543, 546.) 


. Attempt to make a Bocock portrait look unlike the life- 


photograph, by the device of hollowing out the forehead, 
etc. (See p. 543.) 


. A purported spirit photograph borrowed from a magazine 


(See 


p. 543, 544, 555.) 
ocock” script. 


illustration. 
(See pp. 565-571.) 
(See pp. 565-571.) 
(See pp. 565-571.) 
(See pp. 565-571.) 
(See pp. 565-571.) 

(See pp. 565-571.) 
(See pp. 565-571, 585.) 

(See pp. 566-571.) 

(See pp. 566-571.) 

(See pp. 566-571.) 


(See pp. 565-571.) 
Alleged to have been written by 
(See pp. 565-571.) 
Alleged to have been written by 
(See pp. 565-571.) 


spirits. 
spirits. 


spirits. 


. The writer of the “spirit” scripts identified. (See pp. 576- 
577.) 
. The writer of the “spirit” scripts further identified. (See 


Plate 41. 


pp. 579-580.) 

A Bocock not in the Washington collection. 
581-582.) 

A demonstration of what can be done by normal photog- 
raphy. (See pp. 547, 582-583.) 

Another Bocock not dependent upon Keeler’s mediumship. 
(See pp. 541, 583.) 

The spirit brooch. Placed by normal photography. (See 
p. 584.) 


(See pp. 
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CASE OF INCIPIENT OBSESSION. 
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OF THE 


CHANCE COINCIDENCE AND GUESSING INA 
MEDIUMISTIC EXPERIMENT. 


By James H. Hystop. 

When I published my first Report on experiments with the 
trance Phenomena of Mrs. Piper, Mr. Podmore and Mrs. Sidg- 
wick expressed the opinion, Mr. Podmore publicly and Mrs. 
Sidgwick in a letter to Dr. Hodgson, that nearly all, if not all, 


1. Introduction. 


inference, together with chance coincidence. In my reply to Mr. 
Podmore, I challenged him to apply inference and guessing to 
certain specific data in the Report and he never replied. He was 
wholly unable to sustain intelligently an assertion made in haste 
and with no support but an ipse dixit. It has been my plan 
these many years to apply an experiment which would show 
how baseless such a contention actually was. It was very easy 


large public which relies on the authority of respectable people 


and defense of their opinions, except their reputation with 
scientific sceptics, and it is necessary to make this class think a 
little about the positions adopted from prejudice and maintained 
from respectability. There has never been the slightest excuse 
for the hypothesis of these people that such a record could be 
accounted for by coincidence, guessing, or inference, except the 
perversity of intellect which is secure in ad populum methods. 
) I mean secure in assumptions which the ignorant public makes 
and will not sacrifice except at the behest of scientific authorities. 
In the present paper I propose to study that Report in the light 


the facts in it could be explained by shrewd guessing and ~ 


to detect the influences which led to such views, but there is a | 


who apparently have no private axes to grind in the statement | 
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of these early assertions about it. I do not go outside the actual 
experiments with Mrs. Piper in applying the method and I limit 
myself to incidents taken from that first Report alcne. 

I adopted a Questionnaire to test these theories and for the 
delectation of those who were so impressed with the possibilities 
of chance coincidence, guessing, and inference, I may say that 
one intelligent man acquainted with the work of both Societies 
and himself acquainted with scientific method and engaged in 
_ large manufacturing business, thought the Questionnaire absurd, 
because, as he said, no one would suppose that chance and guess- 
_ ing were explanations of such phenomena as were recorded in 
my Report. I quite agreed with him in his verdict about sceptics 
of that type, but I contended that science often required that this 
_ judgment be demonstrated and that it was often especially a 
_ duty to answer a fool according to his folly lest he be wise in his 
own conceit. It is true enough that intelligent people would 
fi never be tempted to assert the possibility of chance and guessing 
in such a record, but often authority is sufficient to deceive 
people, and it may be necessary to expose the illusions of such 
authorities in such a plain way that their assertions will never 
_ venture to expose themselves to consideration again. 

. There are several ways by which we can study the problem. 
(1) We might simply imitate the situation in which Mrs. Piper 
was at the time and engage in guessing and inference ourselves. 

(2) We might experiment with a large number of persons by 
_ reading them the actual record and thus ascertain whether the 
names and incidents included in the Report fitted their experience 
as they did mine. (3) We might organize the names and inci- 
dents in the form of questions which would require only the 
~ answer “ Yes” or “ No” to decide the issue. 

The first of these methods would require us to employ im- 
aginary names and incidents, and these would not throw any 
conclusive light upon the question at issue; namely, whether 
guessing and inference accounted for the special case under re- 
_ view, tho such a method might prove or disprove such hypotheses 
in regard to its own results. The second method, while it con- 
tains many important facts that are essential to a complete esti- 
oe mate, is too cumbersome and difficult of application. The third 
is the simplest form and suffices for estimating the merits of the 
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difficult and perhaps impossible. Consequently I chose the third 
method as more feasible for reaching a large number of people 
and as permitting a more satisfactory application of mathematics 
to the problem. 

This third method consisted of constructing a Questionnaire 
in a manner to represent all the names superficially claiming 


relevance to myself and all incidents relevant to the study of the 


problem of chance and guessing as capable of mathematical 
study in the life of the alleged communicators. In regard to 
names, we might suppose that the medium, whether honest or 
dishonest, might mention them in such a manner as would make 
hits regardless of a spiritistic theory, which was at least the 
superficial character of the phenomena. The same is true of 
most of the incidents, and so I sent out the circular which is 
printed with the present paper to 1,500 persons and received 
420 replies. By mistake some of the circulars were sent to the 
English members of the American Society, whom I had intended 
to exclude from the inquiry for the obvious reason that some 


Chance Coincidence and Guessing. 
hypotheses named. The second method might appear more over- _ 
whelming, but it would make a mathematical study much more — 


would think foreigners should be excluded from this inquiry. _ 
But I have not excluded their answers from the list, tho I sep- | 


arated them from the others in the tabular summary until I 
found that the results were practically the same and then incor- 
porated them. Besides Mrs. Piper had sitters from England as 
well as America. I have not included confused incidents 
whose truth had to be determined by interpretation of the 
record, or which were half true and half false and which from 
the circumstances known to me had a double value for the genu- 
ineness of the phenomena ; namely, as an argument against fraud 


and against telepathy. I dealt with this in the Report. But _ 


such incidents do not lend themselves to a clear mathematical 
inquiry without too much explanation. They would make an 
a fortiori argument against chance and guessing when studied 


rightly, and hence no harm is done by omitting them from the 


questionnaire. But in the conclusion I shall deal with them sep- 
arately. I limit the mathematical study as easily applicable to 
the names and incidents which will suggest, superficially at least, 
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assign an intention to the medium or 


for instance, is proportioned to the frequency with which it 


born with an arm in the place of his right leg and no right arm 
at the shoulder, but a toe protruding from this shoulder, and this 
were actually true, I think few people would suspect guessing or 


picion. 


kinds of incidents, which I shall call simple, and complex or syn- 
thetic incidents. A simple incident is a name or fact consisting 
of but one item on which any calculation can be based. Thus a 
name is a simple incident, except when it is spelled out, tho even 
then the name as a whole would be a simple incident. Spelling it 
would indicate intelligence and not guessing in that act, tho the 
result measured by its relation to names in general would be 
guessing or chance coincidence, if no associated fact excluded 
_ these suppositions. The reference to a pocket knife would also 
_ be a simple incident, if not associated with a name or other evi- 
dence of synthetic nature. Simple incidents are most liable to 
suspicion and synthetic ones less so or not at all. Under certain 
Circumstances even simple incidents may be treated as parts of a 
synthetic whole and thus require that their character be meas- 
ured accordingly. But if they are isolated from everything that 
would make them part of an articulated whole they have to be 
regarded as simple only. The distinction between simple and 
complex incidents will have an important bearing on the treat- 
ment of our problem. 


One more distinction must be premised. It is between guess- 


Let me illustrate. In any mediumistic experiment, I may get 
the names John, Henry, James, Mary, Annie, Lizzie, etc. With 
many persons one or more of these names would fit some rela- 
tive, near or remote, and the state of mind of the sitter might 
‘communicator ” which 
might be far from correct. My liability to get the name John, 


occurs as a name in families in general, and this is true regard- 
less of the honesty or dishonesty of the medium and regardless 
of the question whether it is guessing or chance coincidence. If 
the relationship of this John be specified at the time, the liability 
of guessing or chance is much less. That is, there would be 
fewer chances of being correct. If I were told that this John was 


chance coincidence. But the name alone would be under sus- 


The illustrations given presuppose a distinction between two 
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ing and chance coincidence. There are situations in which they = 
are, or may be, closely related. But in general the distinction _ 
for purposes of mathematics is radical. Guessing implies a cer- i er 
tain measure of intelligence on the part of the person doing it. 
It presupposes a certain amount of knowledge with which to 
begin and that the mind confines its efforts within those limits. — 
Thus, for instance, if I am guessing at names I can infer or 
guess only within the limits of the names that I know, and if I Bs 
am guessing for incidents, I can guess only on the foundation of - 
the experience I have had. This area may be very much smaller 
than that for chance coincidence. If I know only ten names I 
can guess only within those limits. If I know a hundred names 
my guessing has wider limits, as is apparent. The whole ques- 
tion of chance coincidence in such cases will lie within those 
limits. But if the mind making statements or giving names is 
not guessing; that is, is not inferring possibilities from known 
names or incidents, the mathematical question of chance coinci- 
dence is very much widened. We should have to reckon with all 
the known names and incidents in human experience generally. 
If guessing is confined to the ten names known by the guesser, 
chance coincidence would have to reckon with the thousands of — 
names known to exist. The chance for a person guessing cor- 
rectly, when the limit of knowledge is ten names, would be one 
in ten. But if not guessing, the chance would be much smaller, 
as determined by the possible number of names used in the 
world or a given area of population. If that number were 
one thousand names the chance would be one in a thotisand. 

This distinction is based upon the difference between guess- 
ing as a conscious act and automatism as an unconscious act. 
Conscious guessing will be determined by the limits of conscious 
or normal memory whose range of recall may be less than that 
of retention. But before developing this we may have to recog- © 
nize two types of guessing, conscious and subconscious, assum- 
ing that the latter may not always, or ever, be automatic or me- 
chanical. But subconscious guessing, in so far as the process is — 
concerned, would be the same kind as conscious or normal guess- 
ing. The only difference would be in the supposed wider range 
of access to stored up memories. It is supposed, with some 
probabilities at least, that subconscious memory can recall more — 
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than normal consciousness. If this be true, the chance of cor- 
rectness in subconscious guessing would be less than in normal 
guessing, tho chance coincidence would be greater than in au- 
tomatism. But for all practical purposes the distinction will be 
between guessing of any kind and chance coincidence from 
automatism, as the latter as often prevails in subconscious action 
as in the absence of it. That is, automatism is so generally the 
main factor of subconscious action that the increased range of 
recall in it may be due, not to the superior power of memory in 
the subconscious, but to the increased power of automatism. 
Besides there are no hard and fast lines between conscious and 
subconscious memory. Hence the distinction with which we 
have primarily to reckon is that between conscious guessing 
with the normal limits of accessible recall or reproduction and 
the spontaneous or automatic recall which does not reason on 
possibilities. 

It then comes to the question of the degree of chance in 
guessing and that of chance coincidence based upon possible 
_ knowledge rather than on the actual knowledge of the subject. 
_ That is, the difference will be based upon the degree of famili- 
arity with facts and the degree of possible memory regardless 
of familiarity. This means that a man will consciously guess 
from names and incidents which he can voluntarily recall, while 
true casual coincidence will be based upon what is involuntarily 
recalled and the range of automatism. This is to say that, if a 
_ man’s range of voluntary recall is 20, the chance of being correct 
in the guess cannot be greater than 1 in 20. But if the range of 
involuntary recall and of automatism be 1,000 the chance cannot 
be greater than 1 in a thousand. It may be less as measured in 
terms of facts not within the range of either conscious or un- 
conscious memory. 

It is this wider field of possibilities that we have to consider 
in casual coincidences and the narrower field in guessing. The 
practical application of the principle will appear as we proceed. 


2. Apparent Problem. 


: In the study of the problem I propose to separate the first 
sitting I had with Mrs. Piper and the remainder of the record, 
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cuss the record as a whole which will include this first sitting. 
I separate them first because, in the Report, I stated that I should 
have regarded this first sitting as worthless evidentially when 
taken alone, and I would so regard it to-day, but for the dis- 
covery after it was published, that names considered meaning- 
less before the publication had some important significance. Be- 
sides, Mr. Podmore, whose view I discuss, made this separation. 
It is this first sitting, when isolated, that invites the sceptic’s 
suspicion or accusation of guessing and chance coincidence. 
Whether that charge can be made in any more than a superficial 
manner or not, there are at least superficial indications of 
them throughout, especially when you discard or neglect the 
evidence of psychological processes which are not guessing and 
the unity of the process and facts with the rest of the record. 
But we are here to study it as if there were no such unity and no 
teleological process in the manner of delivering the data. 

In my first sitting with Mrs. Piper there were only one or 
two synthetic or complex incidents, and 17 names given, most 
of them without any intimation of relation or associated inci- 
dent. For instance, the names Annie, Elizabeth, Margaret, 
Walter, etc."are mentioned without any specific indication as to 
who they were or what their relationship to me or to each other. 
This fact gives the sceptic some advantage in suspecting or ap- 
plying guessing or casual coincidence to this part of the record. 
At least any one and all of us may or must ask this question 
about it. The name Charles has several appended facts more or 
less closely associated with it and may require to be regarded 
as a part of a synthetic incident. At least we shall have to calcu- 
late the chances on the hypothesis that it is such. 

We must first determine the basis on which the application 
of guessing and chance coincidence can be made. We must 
know the number of names to be assumed in the calculation. 
The distinction between guessing and casual coincidence above 
made will require us to separate our calculations and to show 
the separate bases for them. That is to say, the base for calcu- 
lating the law of chance in guessing will represent a smaller 
number of names than that of chance coincidence. There is 
only one surname in this first record and we shall have little 
reason for emphasizing - chances in that, tho } we have to 
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might be a matter of considerable interest to note that some 
- Names in any assumed group are more likely to occur casually 


- names we reckon with in the problem. The results would vary 
_ widely with the several assumptions. 
number of Christian names likely to occur in guessing might be 

7 - much less than 100; so far as I can determine by actual ex- 
periment the least number would be about 100, tho I shall give 
figures for guessing as low as 20 names. 
-_ cidence apart from guessing must be much larger and we can try 
any figures we desire. 
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take account of it, and the problem of surnames later will justify 
stating now what the number is which will have to be considered 
throughout. 

Now Worcester’s Dictionary gives about 10,000 surnames 
and about 400 Christian names. Of these it is not possible to 
state with any accuracy what discount must be made in the sur- 
names for small liabilities of being mentioned in guessing, tho 
the number to be reckoned with in casual coincidence would be 
large and perhaps we should be justified in using the entire 
number, as they represent names found in English, tho some of 
them do not have that origin. But of the 400 Christian names 
perhaps not more than 200 are to be assumed in calculating 
chances in guessing and possibly not more than 100 in ordinary 
cases. There are no determinate limits here for any one, and 
indeed wide differences of opinion might exist as to the number 
to be considered in estimating the chances in guessing. It 


or to be guessed than others. This is the main reason why so 
many Christian names have to be omitted from the 400 in form- 
ing a basis for reasonable calculation, so that guessing is to a 
large extent the determinating consideration in the number of 


Also, for some people the 


Those for casual coin- 


I said there were 16 Christian names given and one surname. 
I omit three from the list because they are avowedly unrelated to 
me and we have no right to include them in a calculation either 
for or against guessing and chance. The names available for our 
purposes are Margaret, Lillie, Henry, Alice, Annie, Charles, 
Albert, Alfred, Walter, Edwards, Will, Robertson, Corrie, Eliza- 
beth, Mary Ellen, and Morse. 
As the name Alice was spontaneously corrected to Annie it 
is clear that they were intended for the same person and Alice 
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might be omitted. Also as Albert and Alfred were iar 
with confusion as to which was correct, one of them might be 
omitted. It is clear that they were intended for one name. 
These two considerations would reduce the number to 15 names 
for the calculation, but I shall make it on the basis of the 17 
names, as if there were no reasons, psychological or otherwise 
for reducing the number. 

Now there are 7 names here that are unmistakable coinci- 
dences, whether casual or causal makes no difference. That is, 
they are names related to me in such a way that, if there be any 
tag otherwise identifying them, I would have to regard them as 
more or less significant. They are Margaret, Annie, Charles, 
Will, Elizabeth, Mary, and Ellen. Margaret could be a sister or 
an aunt. Annie is that of a sister, while Charles and Will are 
those of brothers. Elizabeth, Mary, and Ellen are names of 
aunts. Some of the other names, tho wholly unrelated to me, as 
they involve no hits whatever, are so grouped as to require con- 
sideration in another connection, to be taken up again in detail. 
After the Report was published Mrs. Julia Sadler Holmes, who 
had had sittings with Mrs. Piper some years before, found them 
all relevant to herself, including the surname which I omit from 
the calculation based‘upon the Christian names. But I shall first 
include all these irrelevant names in the calculations for guess- 
ing and chance, tho there is every reason to exclude them. 

I might make the number of hits larger than the 7 names in- 
dicated, if I made allowance for certain possible mistakes, on the 
basis of what we had to reckon with in later sittings, when at- 
tempts at names were made. For instance, Corrie might be a 
mistake for Cora or Cornelia, the names of an aunt, and if Rob- 
ertson be a confusion for Robert's son, as later developments 
make more than probable, I should have a direct hit, as Robert 
is the name of my father. This would make 10 correct names 
in all out of the 17. I shall deal with guessing and chance under 
both suppositions. 

One more qualification must be made for determining the law 
of chance in the record. We cannot measure the chances against 
the whole number of people in the community. The same Chris- 
tian name occurs often enough to make the chance of being cor- 
rect or of producing a real or possible hit to require us to calcu- 
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late on the ratio between that number and the total number of 
ae - names in the community. Thus, tho the name John is one out 
of 400 names to be reckoned with in certain questions in this 
_ problem, it occurs so often in connection with a list of surnames, 
5 ie that we have to find the ratio between this number and the total 
ia list of surnames. For instance in the Boston Directory for 1916 
a ny the number of surnames beginning with A is about 10,000. In 
_ this list the name John is found 428 times. This means that in 
ao the chances of its being correctly named in the whole 
___ list would be the ratio of dividing 10,000 by 428. This is 1 in 
23. That is the law of chance would make the guess correct 
once in twenty-three guesses. It will be the same general law in 
- the other names, tho the ratio would differ with each name. 
That is to say, imagining the persons whose surnames begin with 
A to have been sitters with Mrs. Piper and to have received the 
* name John Mrs. Piper would have made a hit of some kind once 
_ in twenty-three guesses. It is probable that this ratio would not 
_ be the same for all the alphabet of surnames. In some it might 
Pod be as low as 1 to 30 and in some cases as high as 1 to 15. So] 
_ shall assume as probable the ratio of 1 to 20 which is as large a 
concession to the sceptic as I think may be required. Other 
names might be higher or lower. We can éxamine this question 


 later.* 


el *As an illustration of what might be expected in a guessing process I 
may state what frequently occurs in my work with Mrs, Chenoweth, tho, 
7 if it is guessing at all, it is not wholly this,.or the guessing is on “the 
other side.” Very frequently Mrs. Chenoweth gives the name Charles which 
; is false in relation to the sitter, more often false than correct. A guessing 
i consciousness would probably more easily start with John than Charles and 
ray would probably be correct more often with that than with Charles. But as 
the husband of Mrs. Chenoweth is named Charles that name is likely to 
— occur to her mind more readily than John and this without supposing guess- 
ing or anything more than pure automatism. Of course the automatism 
would be the condition of guessing. This process would throw the name up 
to consciousness and the mind would then decide whether to use it and might 
go on to another name similarly thrown up. The guessing would thus start 
para with the names with which the subject is most familiar and proceed to the 
a) others within the range of memory. But this guessing is without any form 
of external stimulus. If guessing has any stimulus at all, it is the internal 
one, the realized need of giving something of the kind that would be evidence 
or taken for evidence by the believer. 
Stimulus from the outside, however, makes ba: guessing a very different 
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_— we now start, however, with the assumption, arbi- 
trary of course, tho entirely within the prescribed conditions 
mentioned above, that the lowest number of names likely to be 
used by guessing in the case would be 20, and then assume for 
convenience that all names would have equal chance for making 
a correct guess. Apply this to the first sitting. Under this sup- 
position the name Annie would be correct once in twenty guesses, 
assuming that the ratio in the community would be the same as 
that for the name John, which it certainly would not be, and most 
probably would be considerably higher than 1 in 20 and might 
be as low as 1 in 40, which would be that much more against the 
sceptic. We, therefore, assume the ratio much more favorable to 
scepticism, with variations later as the facts require. 

Now, however, before actually making a study of the record, 
I must premise the important fact that I shall examine the first 
sitting apart from all the others, as that is the one to which Mr. 
Podmore especially applied guessing and chance coincidence. 
He did this ex cathedra and without the slightest effort at sus- 


affair. It is a process of interpretation and the guessing is not only legiti- 
mate, but must be done around the suggestions afforded by the stimulus. 
That is why so many of the names in the work of Mrs. Piper played around 
phonetic resemblances to the correct name or the one understood. Such 
a phenomenon is not an impeachment of the medium, but a defence of her. 
The reproach of “guessing” is based on the assumption of an effort to 
deceive or to take a course which is calculated to produce that deception. 
Interpretation of stimuli, however, carries the opposite implication. It 
implies the genuineness of the medium’s process and the limitations of her 
mediumship. 

If we interpret Mrs, Chenoweth’s frequent use of the name Charles as 
evidence of guessing, we shall have to dismiss the most natural explanation 
of it as an automatism due to mental habits produced by her familiarity 
with it as the name of her husband. Ordinary “guessing” would explain 
its frequent use with different sitters, but if that view be applied to the 
records as a whole we should find that she does not use the same names with 
all sitters. Nor does she start with Charles as a first trial in all cases. She 
is more likely to start with the correct initial and, as in the case of Mrs. 
Piper, the group of names that is relevant will not be the same, while they 
should be the same with a guessing mind. 

Here is the crux of the matter. If Mrs. Piper is guessing at all the 
same group of names with almost constant failures should occur with 
different sitters. But this is not the case. Even when not successful she 
will often be playing around the correct name and this at one shot. There 
is nothing like any such process here in this first sitting of my own. Even 
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taining his claim by any sort of evidence, scientific or otherwise. 
ta To the other sittings he applied “ shrewd inference’ and guess- 
sf ing. It is his hypothesis that we are testing. But it must be 
remembered that we are not trying to prove the supernormal or 
Cee the spiritistic hypothesis by statistical study of this sitting. We 
be are only trying to see if the theory of chance can be proved. If 


‘rr 
it is not proved and if there is no evidence that Mr. Podmore’s 


ae oo priori accusation can be scientifically made, his view of it and 
Ee that of all who talk about chance in it will stand as unwarranted. 
as a. On the other hand, there is another class of objectors that 
pee _ might say that no mathematical study of chance and guessing 
can be applied to such a record. To them I would only say at 

the outset that such a view would sustain me directly against the 
an _ believ ers in chance coincidence. If such a questionnaire is in- 


study, so much the worse for the mind that believes in guessing 
. and chance coincidence. I should not have to argue the case in 


i that direction on any such supposition as that. I should enter- 
_ tain no objections to such a view and would not feel it necessary 


eee to reply to it. They might be wrong, but that error would not 


rn 5 = |: when the names are false to me, or in relation to me, they are grouped, as 
ee BA, 4 have noted, and not repeated with other sitters. She either does not start 
; Phe or frequently try the name that is most familiar to her or does not make 
the kind of misses that come from guessing in the way that suggests reproach. 
They are manifestly attempts at interpreting stimuli, and even the frequent 
mention of Charles by Mrs. Chenoweth may be the effect of stimulus acting 
as a secondary one to call out by automatism that which is most familiar 
and the mistake may come from the failure to interpret stimulus at all. 
Apparently the effort is to remain passive and not to interpret and this leaves 
her mind open to automatisms which would have no regard to the nature of 
the stimuli impinging on it. In suppressing interpretation she suppresses 
echolalic tendencies, and the mind will act in the direction of its own 
memories. 

Now with Mrs. Piper the names are grouped differently with different 
sitters; that is, the groups are not the same groups, while they play around 
the correct names for the sitter and are not duplicated for every one, as they 
would be in culpable guessing; we must show that they follow the laws of 
chance in the result, which it is clear that they do not do in the records 
as a whole. Whatever we ascertain to be the law in the instances that are 
clearly not due to chance guessing, we have to interpret the process, where 
the names are not correct, as decidedly not one of guessing, whatever place 
cm may have in me results. 


At 


militate againet the hypothesis that supernormal knowledge had 
been conveyed in the record. 

Now, as I have remarked, it was the first sitting that offers 
the sceptic an opportunity to suspect guessing and chance coinci- 
dence and few would venture to apply that theory to later re- 
sults, and it will be our duty to isolate it for the application of 
the mathematics of chance. But the data with which we start 
must be made clear. 

I stated above that I would assume the lowest probable num- 
ber of names which might have been used in the supposed guess- 
ing, and this number was 20, just two or three names above the 
actual number given by Mrs. Piper’s trance personality. I could 
hardly assume less under the circumstances without making the 
coincidences exceed chance to start with. At least no calculation 
of them would be possible on the assumption of less. But we 
must remember also that the meaning of the assumption of 20 
names has to be clear also. I have explained above that there 
are 400 Christian names from which to choose in guessing, but 
that no single person would probably be perfectly familiar with 
all of them in the act of guessing on a single occasion. Assum- 
ing that 20 names would be the lowest number that anyone of 
Mrs. Piper’s intelligence would know, there would be the range 
between that number and the full 400 within which to vary the 
figures for studying the liabilities of chance. But assuming the 
lowest possible number, there are still two or three different as- 
sumptions as to the manner in which these 20 names are to be 
treated. The chances will vary with these assumptions and will 
have to be calculated accordingly. To the ordinary person it 
would seem to be a simple affair. But this is not the case, and 
we shall have to consider the cases in which chance coincidence 
would be most likely in the use of the 20 names. I shall enumer- 
ate these several assumptions. They suppose that Mrs. Piper 
has one guess for each name. 

1. Assume that Mrs. Piper is actually given the 20 names 
by the sitter from which Mrs. Piper is to guess those which may 
fit the sitter’s family, including near relatives. 

2. Assume that Mrs. Piper's knowledge is limited to 20 
names and tet the ‘sitter gives 
select. 
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3. Assume that the number of names most familiar to Mrs. 
hae is 20, tho others are in the memory, but less liable to occur 
guessing. 


a 6. Assume that the order of successful guesses is predeter- 
"The 5th and 6th assumptions should be combined with any 


b involving the first four assumptions combined with either the 
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4. Assume also the distinction between guessing, whether 
‘conscious or unconscious, and automatism which extends the 
chances beyond that of voluntary guessing. 

5. Assume that the order of the names successfully guessed 
is not predetermined in the mind of the sitter. 


_ mined in the mind of the sitter. 
of the others so that we should have the conditions conceivable 


5th or 6th. 

_ The first assumption combined with the fifth is the one 
which offers the guesser—in this case supposedly Mrs. Piper’s 
trance personality—the largest number of chances for being cor- 
rect in the guessing. That is, assume that the sitter actually 
states the number of names and the names themselves to Mrs. 
Piper and assigns, in his own mind, no special order in which 
the names are to be expected, what are the chances that Mrs. 
Piper will get a certain number of them correct. 

I am also assuming in this calculation that there are no asso- 
ciated incidents by which any given name in the guess can be 
identified in the mind of the sitter. That is, I am assuming that 
there are no psychological accompaniments that would take the 
process out of the field of guessing and so that the names speci- 
fied by the guesser are not tagged in any way. They must ap- 
pear to be thrown out haphazard and without contiguous inci- 
dents that would complicate the measurement of the chances. 
This means that I am measuring only the chances that the names 
alone shall be correct or incorrect. I am not dealing at present 
with the complications of the record. I am assuming the sim- 
plest possible conditions for the sceptic’s advantage. 

As stated above there were 17 names given by Mrs. Piper's 
trance personality in the first sitting. Of this number 7, and 
possibly 10, were relevant to me, and 9 relevant and 1 irrelevant 
to Mrs. Holmes, as indicated above, 4 of the names having 
common hits with both of us. Now what are the chances that 
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Mrs. Piper, under the assumption given above, would get 7 
names correct at one guess, and without error in any of them, 
no specified order being indicated. 

Now under the conditions specified, if Mrs. Piper’s trance 
personality simply went over all the names given her, she would 
get all of them corfectly, but some of them would be wrong for 
the sitter, as is apparent, in the whole number 17. The coincidence 
would not be chance at all, tho it would not be evidence of the 
supernormal. The guesser would be sure to be correct, as the 
terms make anything else impossible. If the order of the names 
were prescribed in the mind of the sitter—in this case myself— 
chance coincidence might be mathematically determinable as very 
low. But under the terms of the assumption there are 20 guesses 
allowed and in these 7 are bound to be correct, assuming that I, 
the sitter, have the same names in mind, and that is assumed in the 
terms of the case. But there were only 17 guesses, and 7 of these 
were correct for me and 10 incorrect. What then are the 
chances that in the 17 guesses out of 20 possible instances 7 of 
them would be correct at the first shot? This would involve a 
definite order in the names, which is not the assumption under 
review. The chance of guessing correctly 1 name out of the 20 
and at the first shot is 1 in 20 guesses, and if that name were not 
excluded from the further guessing, each name would be 1 in 20 
guesses. But the successful name has to be excluded, so that the 
second guess would be 1 in 19, as 19 names would remain from 
which to guess, and so on down to the last name which would 
not be a guess at all. If the whole 20 guesses are made then the 
chance that 7 would be correct is 1; that is, the correctness of the 
7 is certain. But as 17 guesses only were made, we should have 
to add the three names not guessed to one side or the other, but 
that would not alter the result under the assumption. The guess 
would be certain. 

But neither the conditions nor the facts accord with this 
supposition. I gave Mrs. Piper no list of names from which to 
choose and the order of the names mentioned by her does not 
involve getting the 7 names correctly at one guess. A number 
of the names are incorrect, and the order of them was not speci- 
fied. If I had specified in my own mind the order in which the 
names should be guessed in order to exclude chance, and that 
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a? would mean that the chance of success is 1 in 77,520 that she 
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je order included both the names that were given to Mrs. Piper and 
a the order in which they were actually mentioned, it would mean 
ee Mrs. Piper’s trance personality had guessed 7 names cor- 
Pe rectly out of the 20 in a correct order and so at one guess. This 


_ would be correct, while as a fact she hit them at one shot. But 
- had neither thought of the order which actually occurred nor 
_ given her any names from which to guess. Hence the first as- 
te sumption in the case does not apply. It is merely a conceivable 
Bee _ case for experiment. It is only the second assumption that will 

7 ~ have any bearing on the question. 

a Assume then that the gamut of names which Mrs. Piper 
— is 20; that she can guess only within those limits, and that 
there i is nothing known to be common between the names in her 

mind and those in the mind of the sitter. There are usually 

ap “names in common that we can assume, but as nothing is pre- 

_ sumably mentioned by the sitter, there is no known reason to be- 

lieve that they are common. What chance then is there that the 

trance personality will make 7 successful hits in 20 guesses, in 
which we do not know to start with that any of them will fall 
within the limits of the sitter’s knowledge? This is probably 
indeterminable because we do not know the range of the sitter’s 
names in mind or their relation to those in the mind of the 
medium. But we know at least 17 of the names in the mind of 
the medium and out of these she gets 7 correct for me and 9 cor- 
rect for Mrs. Holmes, with 4 of the 16 in common to Mrs. 

Holmes and myself. But we cannot calculate the chances until 

we know the limits of the names known by the sitter and their 

common relation to those of the medium. We then have to 
assume for the sitter the whole 400 Christian names and the 

17 names mentioned by Mrs. Piper’s trance personality with 3 

unnamed and not counting. This means, then, what are the 

chances that she would guess 7 names correctly out of 400 names 
in 17 guesses? 

It is only because we assume the whole 400 Christian names 
that we can be sure of a number which will include the desired 
names in those to be guessed. T'o go over the whole 400 names 
would assure a correct set of guesses without chance. But we 
have only 17 guesses here. The chance that Mrs. Piper would 
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get 7 names correct in sequence would be very small in 17 
guesses. It would be 17 divided by factorial 400 and this would 
effectively exclude chance. But as we cannot assume 400 names 
to be known to Mrs. Piper and as no sequence of 7 correct names 
relevant to me occurred, we should have to assume a number 
much smaller. Let us assume that Mrs. Piper knows 50 names, 
perhaps 100, but we shall put it at 50 and see if the probabilities 
can be determined. Assume that we have 50 names known by 
Mrs. Piper, what would be the chances of guessing 7 correct 
names and 10 incorrect in 17 guesses. This problem is not 
solvable by the ordinary formula for probabilities, because we 
do not know whether the 50 names known by Mrs. Piper include 
those we desire. If they did not include them, the getting of any 
names whatever, especially in sequence, would transcend chance. 
Hence until we know whether the 50 names include those we 
would find relevant to us, we could not calculate the chances. 
But the appearance of things would be decidedly against chance 
coincidence in getting 7 correct names in 17 guesses. Any cal- 
culation that we could make at all would make the number run up 
into many thousands. But we could not give exact figures with- 
out knowing more about the relation between the names known" 
by the guesser and the sitter. 

The problem of the first sitting is actually an apparently 
simple one. I got 17 names mentioned. Of these 7 were rele- 
vant to me and 10 were not. What is the probability that Mrs. 
Piper would get these 7 names relevant to me. This was the 
form of the problem for Mr. Podmore. The chance is 1 or no 
chance at all in the 17 guesses, if we knew that the 17 names 
included those that were relevant to me and were given without 
regard to sequence. But if any given sequence is supposed then 
the chance would be factorial 7 multiplied by factorial 10 multi- 
plied by 17, and the product divided by factorial 17, This would 
give 1 in 1,144 guesses. That is 1,144 guesses would possibly 
have to be made to get the 7 relevant names in sequence, and 10 
incorrect. But the 7 names were not given in sequence, so that 
the calculation is not correct for the actual conditions. As they 
were not in sequence the method of calculating them must be 
different. We should have to calculate the probability for each 
name separately and add together the chances for all, or 
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perchance multiply the several chances together. This is espe- 
cially true because we do not know at the outset whether the 
names in Mrs. Piper’s knowledge coincide with the relevant 
ones in any case. If they do not, the result is overwhelmingly 
against chance coincidence, even tho we might not be able to 
give mathematical expression to the result. But as some names 
are more familiar than others and are more frequent in the 
community, the chances for any given name would not be the 
same as all others in the guessing. The results of the question- 
naire show that Elizabeth and Mary are relevantly frequent in 
the community while Cora and Ellen are less frequent. The 
table shows that probably Elizabeth and Mary are 1 in 5. That 
is, every fifth name in the community might be an Elizabeth or 
a Mary. This is probably not true and the ratio may be 1 in 10 
or 20. But take it at 5 as the table shows, and as the same source 
indicates Cora is 1 in 80 and Ellen 1 in 40. If the correct guesses 
are in sequence, under this assumption, it would require 160,000 
guesses to assure success with some certainty. But if the names 
are mutually exclusive, as the supposition would rather imply, 
the number of guesses would be 130 to get all four of the names, 
_ “while the number for 7 names would be larger. Assuming that 
_ the name Charles would be 1 in 25, tho the table makes it 1 in 70 
for the added feature of relationship indicated, and Margaret as 
1 in 20 and Will or William as 1 in 5, we should have to add 
these to 130 and have the sum of 180 for the guesses in getting 
all of them correctly. But there was no such guessing in the 
- record and no such conditions as this calculation supposes. The 
- assumption here is that there were only 17 names to start with 
and that the correct names were included in these. But we have 
no evidence of this. Mrs. Piper might have selected them from 
~ 50 or 100 names in which case the chances would be much 
smaller, tho we could not calculate them for want of knowledge 
in regard to the coincidence between the names that she knows 
and those that would be relevant to me. 

The actual problem is very different, as the list of names 
below will abundantly prove. I cannot hold Mr. Podmore re- 
sponsible for the results in this case, because I did not know the 
facts at the time. But on the supposition that the names incor- 
rect or irrelevant to me are relevant and correct for Mrs. 
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Saehuee, and assuming that Alfred and Albert were intended 
for the same person, as they were, and Alice and Annie for the “a 
same person, as they were, we should have 9 names correct for ey 
Mrs. Holmes and these in sequence also, while at least 4 were Loe 
correct for me and in sequence, and allowing for Robertson as ‘at 
intended for “ Robert’s son,” which I have a right to do, and erty 
Corrie for Cora or Cornelia as later indications suggest, and - 
Edwards as a slight mistake for a cousin Edward, I should a 
have 8 correct for me and in sequence. Whatever the number as 
chosen from by Mrs. Piper, the result would be beyond chance, a 
whatever the order. The record shows that the names were : 
grouped for Mrs. Holmes and for me. The consequence is ae 
that I may calculate the chances for Mrs. Holmes and those oe 
for myself separately. Assuming 17 names to start with, the ee 
chance that Mrs. Piper’s trance personality would get 9 of them « a 
correct in sequence and at one guess for each would be 9 divided ia 
by factorial 17, or the product of all the numbers from 17 to 1, % 
and mine would be 8 divided by the same factorial. It is clear s&s 
that chance would not explain the success. a 
This calculation, however, assumes the facts to be otherwise ty, 
than is the case. I assumed that Mrs. Piper started with 17 a 
names, but she may have started with 50 or 100 in her memory ax 
and that would still farther exclude chance, unless another mode 4 
of calculation be required, and this different method would be 
evident in the different values of the names, and the fact that 
we might have to take the sum of the chances instead of the 
product. This will be discussed below. “4 
In order to show the laws of chance in guessing I have ‘a 
conceived all possible low numbers of names under which the + ae 
calculation might be made, disregarding two facts, (1) the ey 
whole number of Christian names from which we might ordi- 
narily calculate, and (2) the repetition of common names in the mn 
community which makes us more familiar with some than ‘a 
with others. In other words, some names are so familiar that 
the guessing habit would first resort to them and the hits would 
be proportioned to the frequency of those names in usage. This _ 
would make the number to be guessed from by Mrs. Piper much 
less than the total number of possible names, and less than the 
number of names that might have been heard of. Hence the © ah 
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best way to get at the situation for this first sitting is the fol- 
lowing. 

There were 17 names in all mentioned, in that part of the 
sitting claiming to be relevant to me. Taken just as they stand, 
as already indicated, there were 7 that were relevant to me as 
names of relatives and 10 that were wrong. But 9 of them 
were correct for Mrs. Holmes. I shall therefore give the list 
of these names and classify them according to their relevancy 


at the same time. Zien 
Hyslop group. Common group. Holmes group. 
an Margaret Margaret Margaret 
Annie Annie Annie 
Charles Charles Charles 
William) Will(iam) 
Elizabeth Henry 
Mary Alfred 
Ellen Lillie 
Robertson vt Walter 
Corrie Morse 
Edwards Albert 
Alice 


Assuming, as all that Mr. Podmore and Mrs. Sidgwick had 
within their knowledge, that I received these 17 names as pur- 
porting to be relatives of mine in the first sitting, and given 
haphazard, as Mr. Podmore supposed, what are the chances that 
7 of them would be correct for me and 10 of them incorrect? 
Mr. Podmore had this problem before him just as I have. He 
asserts that chance coincidence from guessing will explain the 
‘successful number of names. He gives absolutely no reasons 
for this judgment, and makes no application of the laws of 
chance to prove his contention, which he was bound to do, as a 
pretended scientific inquirer. He only expresses his pious opin- 
ion and expects that to be taken by the public and the scientific 
man alike. He might be right in this opinion, but it was due 
the scientific character of the problem that he give proof. I was 
exempt from this requirement because I linked this first sitting 
with all the others, tho conceding that it was evidentially worth- 
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less when taken alone. But Mr. Podmore took it by itself sep- 
arating it from its real context and that obligated him to present 
evidence for the guessing and chance coincidence which he 
affirmed. 

Now the first thing to be noted is that we cannot give any 
mathematical proof that it is due or not due to chance without 
assuming or knowing what the range of names are from which 
Mrs. Piper’s trance personality, presumably her subconscious, 
must work and the extent of their coincidence with the names 
expected or known by the sitter, in this case myself. The only 
known things that we can assume are (1) the 400 Christian 
names from which the choice has to be made for 16 of them and 
10,000 from which the name Morse has to be selected, and (2) 
the fact that some of these names are very rare, the number of 
actual names not being known from which Mrs. Piper’s trance 
personality would most naturally make its selection. The first of 
these facts gives us a definite basis for mathematical calculation, 
the second does not and leaves us open to all sorts of conjectures 
as to the probable number which we should have to use. We 
might reach this with some measure of credibility by finding 
some figures regarding the frequency with which certain names, 
especially those actually guessed, are used in the community, 
especially as known to Mrs. Piper. 

Only the first assumption; namely, that of the 400 Christian 
names and the 10,000 surnames, affords us a surety that the data 
in the knowledge, or possible knowledge, of the sitter shall 
coincide with the possible knowledge of Mrs. Piper. We should 
have in this conception of the situation 400 names, discarding 
the one surname or treating it as a Christian name, from which 
Mrs. Piper’s trance personality supposedly guesses 7 names cor- 
rectly and 10 incorrectly in 17 guesses. I assume here, of 
course, that I should pay no attention to the relevancy of any 
names to Mrs. Holmes, because I am dealing with the problem 
as it presented itself to Mr. Podmore. This assumes that ne Tip 
names have equal value in the problem. 

It is apparent from such a figure that the successful guess 
of 7 names in succession, but not in any specified sequence, an 
would be much beyond chance. The fact is, however, that es bi? 
cannot assume that the would be done from the 
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number of Christian names. It is not probable that any one 
could consciously recall any but a small part of the 400 names. 
Besides there would be no assurance that the names known to 
her would coincide with all, or even any, of those relevant to me, 
so that any success in 7 names, whether in succession or not, un- 
der that assumption would transcend chance. It is only on the 
supposition that Mrs. Piper would be familiar with some of the 
names, and perhaps all of them, that any chance coincidence 
could possibly occur. We should encounter the same general 
difficulty if we assumed that the range of names known to her 
was 50, and she might very readily recall that number. But we 
should still require to know that her range coincided wholly or 
partly with the relevant names in order to suppose chance and 
we should need to know the exact number known by her to cal- 
culate the chances mathematically. 

In order to establish a mathematical relation accurately, let 
us suppose that I actually gave Mrs. Piper 20 names which will 
include the 7 correct ones which I got. If no special sequence 
is required and 20 guesses are allowed, the chance would be 1, 
or a certainty. But if the 7 names are guessed correctly in 
sequence, without requiring a given one, the chance would be 
measured by factorial 7 multiplied by factorial 13 divided by 
factorial 20. This will give 1 chance in 77,520 of getting them 
correctly. This means that you might have to make 77,520 
guesses to get the seven names successively correct, supposing 
that no sequence is specified, but if that sequence is specified it 
will be 1 in 390,700,800. No chance would be involved in such 
a supposed result as we find in the record. But the fact is 7 
names relevant to me are not given correctly in succession. The 
conditions are very different from that assumption. Two names 
occur in succession in one place and three in the other. Assum- 
ing then, that all names have the same value, we can calculate 
the chances of getting 2 correct in one instance and 3 in the other. 
Still assuming that 20 names are actually given to Mrs. Piper 
_ from which to guess in succession 2 of them correctly in one 
_ place and 3 of them in the other, we should have for the first 
factorial 2 ee by factorial 18 divided by factorial 20. 
This would give 2 chances in 190 for getting the 2 names cor- 
rectly in succession and without specifying the — For 
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the three names the same formula of calculation gives 1 chance 
in 1,140 which means that, in the first case, 190 guesses might 
have to be made to get the result and 1,140 guesses in the 
second case. But Mrs. Piper got them at one shot and so re- 
garding all names as having the same value chance would be 
probably excluded from the result as recorded. But besides 
assuming that all names have the same value, we are supposing 
that Mrs. Piper has had the names actually given her for the 
guessing to be sure that the number would include those we are 
seeking. But no such procedure was adopted and before any 
calculation of the chances can be made we require to know that 
the data from which Mrs. Piper’s trance personality proceeds 
include at least a part of the names wanted. We have no as- 
surance of that to start with and unless the number does include 
them, we either cannot calculate the chances at all or we could 
at best only guess them There would be no chance at all, if 
the 20 names did not include the ones wanted and any number of 
them would transcend chance. 

Now no names were given to Mrs. Piper, and we do not 
know anything about the number from which she starts. It may 
be 20 or it may be 50 or even 100. What we get is 17 guesses 
in which 7 names are correct, tho not in succession, and 10 are 
incorrect. Let us calculate the chances of this on the supposi- 
tion that the 17 names she mentions include what I expected. 
In the 17 guesses there would be no chance at all unless some 
succession is included in the names guessed. We have, as 
before, 2 correct in succession in one place and 3 in the other. 
By calculating as before the 2 in succession would be 1 in 136 
and the 3 would be 1 in 680. That is, Mrs. Piper’s trance per- 
sonality might have to guess 136 times to get the first and 680 
times to get the second succession. But in fact she got them at 
one shot, so that all the evidence mathematically, on the assump- 
tion given, would be against chance coincidence. But again we 
have no knowledge whether the 17 names to start with include 
the names expected and unless we make that assumption the 
chances cannot be calculated at all. If they do not include the 
names desired, and they come, any number of them would ex- 
clude chance. 

I have made the lowest possible assumption in the case and 
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that seems to exclude chance. It would be evident to anyone | 


that Mrs. Piper would normally know more than 17 Christian 
names and the larger the number the less likelihood of chance 
in the result recorded. Assuming that she knows 50 Christian 
names from which she could consciously or unconsciously select 
in guessing and that these 50 names included all of the 7 cor- 
rect ones presumably guessed, the chance that she would get 7 
of them correct in the 17 guesses would be very small. 

The only opportunity to give any appearance of chance coin- 
cidence in it is to make the list of possible names as low as pos- 
sible and they cannot be made less than 17 without excluding 
chance by the very assumption; and the number 17 excludes 
chance as long as we give all the names the same value and find 
any of them successive. 

On any such assumptions as we have made, the victory of 
Mr. Podmore might appear to be clear and easy. But the facts 
are not as we have assumed them. Mr. Podmore did not indi- 
cate what the facts were. He made his statement without saying 
a word about the different values of names, and so we had to 
calculate the case on the supposition that they all have the same 
value in the guessing. But this is not true. It is the fact that 
they do not have the same value which offers a way of escape for 
the believer in guessing and chance coincidence as the result of 
the guessing. Some names occur more frequently than others 
in human experience. There are more people named Mary than 
are named Arabella or Rachel, at least within the range of Mrs. 
Piper's normal experience. It is the same with the names Eliza- 
beth, Annie, Alice, John, James, Henry, etc. Hence the proba- 
bility that guessing these familiar names would result in chance 
coincidence in many cases. We are pretty sure to hit a Mary or 
an Elizabeth among the relatives of every family, if not in the 
direct family itself, and as I am including relatives in the range 
of the results, I have to reckon with greater probabilities that 
these names would represent hits with almost anyone in so broad 
an assumption. Mr. Podmore would have some sort of opportun- 
ity of defence in this way. But making the assumption which is 
undoubtedly true that certain names occur more frequently than 
we should require, if as above 
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Piper’s knowledge of these names or to assume a range of 
knowledge wide enough to cover all the possibilities of the 
guessing and that assumption would have to cover at least 17 
names with varying degrees of familiarity. We have no means 
of determining exactly the names Mrs. Piper is familiar with 
and so we have to ascertain as far as possible what the names are 
which are most likely to be most familiar to her. This will have 
to be determined by the real or apparent ratio between the num- 
ber of people holding a given name and the whole number of 
people in the community. We should never be absolutely sure 
that Mrs. Piper’s own community would have the same ratio, but 
it would approximate that of the area over which the estimation 
has to be made. The only determinant that we have here, that is 
definite and free from guessing, is the results of the question- 
naire sent out to watch the possibilities of chance. If readers 
will consult the tables that represent the answers, he will find a 
fair measure of the familiar names likely to come within the ken 
of Mrs. Piper. 

Now by the method of determining the number of Roberts 
under the names beginning with A in the Boston Directory I 
found that 1 in every 100 was a Robert, 1 in every 44 was a 
James, 1 in every 28 was a Charles end 1 in every 23 was a 
John. On these conditions we might assume that 1 guess out of 
100 might be correct in getting the name Robert, 1 in 44 cor- 
rect in getting the name James. But the table representing the 
answers to the questionnaire makes the ratio larger than this for 
the name Robert. Of the 420 persons who answer the questions 
only 6 were named Robert. This made the ratio 1 in 70. 

But this ratio includes the relationship and means that there 
was 1 in every 70 persons whose father was named Robert, and 
dividing that by 5 as covering the number of relationships likely 
to be guessed, we would have 14, or 1 in 14 as representing the 
probability of guessing the name Robert, which is certainly very 
different from the data of the Boston Directory. There it was 
1 in every 100 that was named Robert without regard to rela- 
tionship. The probability is that it would be higher than 1 in 14 
and lower than 1 in 100. 

In the table 15 had a deceased sister Annie. This is 1 in 28. 
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sisters by that name the number of living sisters with the name 
Annie might be the same or 1 in 14. The name Charles has the 
same ratio. The name Elizabeth is not so easy to determine. 
3ut the table shows that (the answer to question 17c) there were 
50 cases out of the 420 whose mothers had a sister by the name 
of Elizabeth, and the name Elizabeth was otherwise relevant in 
17b, but the exact number was not determinable, tho it occurred 
as relevant 48 times in this question, but as these sometimes coin- 
cided with the Elizabeth name in 17c the number of times will 
not be the exact sum of the two. This would be 98, but suppose 
we make it 84, as the table of values assumes, we should then 
have the name Elizabeth probable in 1 out of 5 guesses. It 
would be the same with the name Mary which occurred 49 times 
where Elizabeth occurred 48 times. We should then have to 
reckon with the assumption that Elizabeth and Mary would have 
a ratio of 1 to 5 in the guessing, while Robert would be 1 to 14, 
Charles 1 to 14 and Annie 1 to 14. Ellen occurred 15 times in 
17b and so the chances with that name, according to the table, 
is 1 in 40 and the name Cora, which I take from later statements 
to be the intention here, tho not counted in the estimate of 
chance, occurred 5 times which is 1 in 84. The name William 
will probably be about the same as that of John which is 1 in 23. 
Now we can estimate the lowest chance possible in guessing 
these names in the first sitting without assuming either succes- 
sion or any specified order. There would be 1 chance in 14 for 
a deceased brother Charles, 1 in 14 for a deceased sister Annie, 
1 in 20 for the name William, 1 in 40 for the name Ellen, 1 in 5 
for the name Elizabeth and 1 in 5 for the name Mary. Accord- 
ing to chance 14 guesses might be necessary for the names Annie 
and Charles, 20 for the name William, 40 for the name. Ellen 
and 5 each for the names Elizabeth and Mary. But Mrs. Piper 
got each of them at one shot, so that the result does not look 
like guessing and chance coincidence. This estimate is based 
on the assumption that no succession or specified order is ad- 

a mitted, an assumption which comes nearest to the admission of 
chance that we can make. The assumption also presupposes 
that the calculation can be made as if each name were the only 

one involved. But this is not the case. We found that the names 
~ Charles and Annie were in succession and also the names Eliza- 
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beth, Mary and Ellen were in succession. This permits or re- 
quires us to estimate the probabilities that the two names in one 
case and the three names in the other would occur by chance. 
If each of the names Charles and Annie have a value of 1 in 14, 
the chance that both of them would be mentioned together would 
be the product of the two chances. This is 196. That is, 196 
guesses might be required to name them at one shot and in suc- 
cession. That Elizabeth, Mary and Ellen should be named to- 
gether would be the product of their ratios, and this is 5 x 5 x 40, 
or 1 in 1,000. If the name Cora is admitted to the list the chance 
would be 1 in 80,000. But in the 420 replies 1 man had all four 
names as relatives, which is 1 in 420, a ratio much larger than 
the calculated chance, which is 1 in 80,000. In my case these 
came at one shot, while it took 420 other cases to get one in 
which all four names were relevant. There were 3, or 1 in 140, 
who had 3 names relevant. 

This method of calculation does not include the estimation 
of the failures. But as there were 10 failures according to the 
assumptions we are making as related to the position in which 
Mr. Podmore was, we have 17 guesses in which the results were 
obtained. This means that there were almost 3 guesses for each 
success, but as the above calculation was for the successive names 
only, the case is not altered. It would affect only the isolated 
names. Margaret and Will are the only two names that are 
isolated, and we may have the presumed chances for them. But 
nothing will support Mr. Podmore’s contention, tho it might be 
claimed that there is no support for the opposition claim. It is 
certain that there is no evidence for chance from guessing, while 
there is much evidence that chance from this source is not true. 

Thus far in the argument I have assumed two things. (1) 
That the first sitting can be estimated by reference to the names 
alone, and (2) that they have no tags by which to complicate the 
law of chance. These were the two-assumptions of Mr. Pod; 
more and Mrs. Sidgwick. But neither of them is true. Some of 
the names are definitely tagged and there is one clear synthetic 
incident of considerable complexity which Mr. Podmore does not 
notice. The improbability of chance becomes much greater when 
we take these facts into account. I shall examine them in detail 
presently. I have desired in ~ previous discussion to argue 
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a2 _ ously corrected to Annie, and only 1 false for me, tho 4 names 
were correct for both Mrs. Holmes and myself. This fact of 4 


- cidence. But when we notice that the 9 names that were relevant 


_ guesses, we have the formula for determining the chances in the 


_ is much more beyond chance than the other instance, because it 
is correct in all 9 assumed guesses. 


_ my list, the names of Charles, Annie, Margaret and William, 
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the case on the basis of the data before Mr. Podmore and scep- 
tics who have not seen my second report on the Piper case where 
I showed that this first sitting was much better than I had sup- | 
posed when I published my first report on it. I cannot hold Mr. 
Podmore and Mrs. Sidgwick responsible for a situation which 
I did not myself know at the time and could not explain. But I 
can make the points involved now for all other sceptics who may 
happen to read the record. 

Soon after I published the first report, Mrs. Julia Sadler 
Holmes discovered that 9 of the names were relevant to herself 
and family and wrote to me of that fact. She had been an 
earlier Piper sitter and was a friend of Dr. Hodgson, frequently 
in correspondence with him. Only one name in the group re- 
lated to her was false and as that was connected with the effort 
to get the name Alfred we may treat the two as the same name, 
so that she has 9 names in that first sitting all correct, and in 
succession at that. This means that we have 9 names out of the 
17 correct for Mrs. Holmes and 7 correct for me, assuming that 
Alice and Annie are the same because the Alice was spontane- 


names common to both of us is so much in favor of chance coin- 


to Mrs. Holmes all came in the group of messages intended for 
her and all in succession we have a measure for the law of 
chance. Assuming that the case can be determined from the 17 


statement that the probability is factorial 9 multiplied by fac- 
torial 8 divided by factorial 17. When reduced this is 1 in 
24,310 which is far beyond chance. But isolating Mrs. Holmes’s 
messages, which we have a right to do in the premises, the suc- 
cessive correct guessing of 9 names is 1 in 362,880, which again 


The consequence of this would be to exclude 4 names from 
leaving only Elizabeth, Mary and Ellen as correct hits for me 


and 4 that are incorrect. This view of the situation, which is the 
really correct one, would suggest more likelihood that the names 
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relevant to me alone were possibly due to chance guessing, tho 
the 3 names represent 1 in 1,000 for successive names. But 
the sitting as a whole stands much more against chance than be- 
fore because it is relevant throughout, tho not always to me. 
The Holmes group not allowing for chance of any kind simply 
limits the right to regard the sitting only in the light of one rele- 
vant to me alone. 

This calculation of the Holmes group is based on the as- 
sumption that the name Morse has the same value as any of the 
other Christian names and that the 17 names might have actually 
been given to Mrs. Piper to guess from. It is the chance of 
their sequence that is measured and that would allow us to 
actually give her the names to include the 9 which she gives 
back in the recorded order. But both assumptions are false. 
Morse being a surname has to be classified with surnames and as 
they were 10,000 in number it has a value much larger than that 
assumed. Supposing that we should have to reckon with the 
whole 10,000 surnames and also that we have already allowed 
for 20 guesses in the calculation made, the real chances would 
be 500 times as large a figure as we gave. That is, instead of 
being 1 in 362,880 it would be 500 times this or 181,440,000. 
This, however, assumes that we had given her the whole number 
of surnames, when the assumption is that we gave her this alone 
among the others. As remarked however, no such condition ex- 
isted. The names all came spontaneously and we should have to 
reckon with the whole number of surnames or at least such as 
probably come within the knowledge of Mrs. Piper and coincide 
with those within the sitter’s knowledge. Only on that condition 
can any chance coincidence exist by guessing or otherwise or 
be calculated at all. If we make the gamut of names 50 from 
which Mrs. Piper had to choose, the figures would be much 
larger than they are, and the only limitation on the chances 
would be that imposed by the fact of repeated common names, 
and we have seen that this is not easily determined. ’ 

But the fact that names do not have the same value offers 
the defender of chance in the record his only resource, and tho 
it may prevent the application of mathematics to the case for 
proof of his contention, it may not afford any evidence for his 
rem s view. The case might be one of non-proven on either 
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es. _ side, at least in so far as the mere question of names is con- 
gerned. are, of course, assuming here the view with which 

Mr. Podmore and his allies started in the formation of their 
> judgment; namely, that the names are the important criterion 
_ of the phenomena and that they were thrown out haphazard and 
: eh without any indication of context that would suggest any other 
al view. But both of these assumptions are false. We shall have 
ae hia - occasion presently to take them up definitely. The second as- 
me: Be. No sumption of Mr. Podmore was more nearly justified before I 
, a discovered the existence and the meaning of the Holmes group 
of names, and for that reason the discussion of the case has to 
be adjusted to appearances more nearly like his contention 
than later knowledge would justify our holding. But it is the 
frequence of certain names and the fact that 4 of the names 
given by Mrs. Piper are hits for both of us that makes the 
case look more like guessing and chance coincidence. But Mr. 
Podmore and Mrs. Sidgwick cannot avail themselves of this 
defence because the facts were not known to them and when 
known they exclude several names that were relevant to me 
on their assumptions. On their assumptions 7 names were rele- 
vant to me, but on that of the record as later developments ex- 
= plained only 3 names were relevant to me and 9—or 10 in- 
Bedi. cluding Albert—were relevant to Mrs. Holmes while 4 names 

. in my group were wrong. Chance might well be supposed to 
be the explanation of those three names because there were two 
of them very common names and the other, tho less common, 
aa be common enough to discredit any view opposite to 
_ chance and guessing. It is only the sequence of the three 
names that suggests anything more than chance, and perhaps 
that is not conclusive. But with the assumptions under which 
Mr. Podmore proceeded we should have 7 names instead of 
three and a sequence of 2 in one place and of 3 in another. 
But the one contention not open to Mr. Podmore and his allies 
is the coincidence between the Hyslop and the Holmes groups. 
Here 4 names are in common and in sequence also, while it 
is hard to resist the view that the coincidence is one of chance, 
on guessing or any other process. But it must be remembered 
_ that this coincidence, whether due to chance or not, may be 


7 treated from the point of view of a group which is not a 
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- sequence of the same names in the two groups. It is only when | 
the sequence is the same for both groups that you can talk about _ 
chance regarding the matter, and that sequence is not there. But 
I do not dispute the superficial appearances and I have much tol- 
erance for the claim of chance here. This concession I can make ei, 
because I deny that the general assumptions on which I am test- 
ing chance in the case are true. For the sake of argument, I am 
granting their truth and testing the probabilities accordingly, 
and we have found that the data are strongly against chance even 
on the premises assumed by Mr. Podmore and his allies. That x 
view will be made much stronger when we look at the actual 
facts in the record which they have to ignore in order to make _ 
out an apparent case. 
In the first place I shall deny that we should attach primary lee Ee 

importance to names in any record. It is just because their Rs 
frequence as normal facts disturbs argument for their signifi- * oe 
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cance, that they must take a secondary place. But Mr. Podmore 
exalted their significance and then resolved them into guessing 
and chance coincidence. He did this by ignoring the synthetic _ 
factors in the record which tagged some of the names and gave | 
them a higher value than his assumptions gave them, and we _ 
have had to discuss them on his suppositions. Names have their | 
chief value in the fact that they enable us to relate the mean- 
ing of certain important incidents and to be sure that their 
verification can be established in case of need. There are cir- 
cumstances under which names have great value and indeed they 
might have crucial evidential value, where they are exceptional 
in nature. They are the most concrete things in existence and if 
they were not repeated in a community, they would have all the 
value Mr. Podmore assumes. But he is relying on this fact for 
the right to exalt their significance in the evidential scheme and 
then resorts to frequence of occurrence, tho he does not say SO, 
to make them out as casual phenomena, tho he does not give up 
the assumption which his procedure refutes! 


~ 


3. The Real Problem. 


I have proceeded in the discussion so far on three assump- 
tions made by Mr. Podmore and by all who accept his judgment. 
Thay are: ie That the process by which Mrs. is did the 
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finished there. 
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work in that sitting was guessing. (2) That the sitting could 
be isolated from the others in the treatment of the subject. (3) 
That the names came without any synthetic factors to give them 
meaning. I have accepted those assumptions for the sake of 
argument and we have found that the possibilities of chance are 
not proved even on those favorable suppositions. Now the facts 
are that every one of them is false. Let me take them up in their 
order. 

In order to do this, however, I reprint my first sitting with 
Mrs. Piper with such indications of its real character as the case 
requires and with the light of the discovery about the relation 
of Mrs. Holmes to it. 


Mrs. Piper. Present: R. H. and J. H. Hyslop. December 
23rd, 1898. 
[Rector writes. 

Rector. 

(R. H.: Good morning, Rector.) ; 

Good morrow friend of earth. We see old friend wd we wel- 
come thee here. We see all that thou hast done since we met thee 
last, and we are pleased with all that is coming to thee. Didst 
thou receive our messages? We know it will be better for thee as 
we have told thee before. 

(R. H.: Yes. I have not yet seen the last visitor to you, but will 
see her this evening. I have heard from Mrs. C. They wish me to 
be present with them to-morrow morning, but I said that I should 
probably have to be here.) 

We think not. We will answer thee after we have finished 
with the...the other. ..other matters, and Ned has finished. 

H.: Who has finished?) 

..(R. H.: Oh, that other word is Ned?) ak aye i 


a Then we will give our answer. We wish tc to — ‘out our 
arrangements with... 
(J. H. to R. H.: Can’t read a word of it.) rs 
(R. H.: Yes. I understand. Yes.) 4 
Mrs. Z and then we...answer for thee here. ta 
Here comes George...Here comes George. After we have 
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Chance Coincidence and Guessing. 
(R. H.: Yes, I understand.) 
He is smiling and holds his hands in greeting to thee. . _ .greeting. 
Yes. All is as I told you and will ever be. What did you think — 

when you got my message. All is well. 

Now we have much to say to another light present. We will — 
soon leave George to answer for thee. 

[Cross in air, repeated after listening. ] i 

It is as we would have it. And now friend we leave [?] thee 
o... Going. Goodbye. Rector. 


[G. P. writes.] 
How are you, old chap? : 
(R. H.: First rate, George.) + 
I want to see who has come to greet me here. Long time since 
I have seen you. But everything is as I saw it would be. “ee. 
(R. H.: Yes. Are you talking to me, George?) Yes. (R. H.: or tt 
Yes it is.) 
Yes. I have a great deal more to do for you yet. I. S. D Ds 
wished to send Prudens, but could not make him clear. 
(1 understand. ) 
We are going to speak presently to this other light. Hear. I 
will go to New York and see if I can find his books for him. He — | 


left them there. I mean they are in the library, and I will direct a 
him where to find them. I wish Carlie... 
(J. H.: Can’t read that.) ie 
Charlie had not been in such haste.... He could have found et 


out all about them from me...them from me. Now here isa ~~ 
lady present who desires to speak. Will you leave me for a moment, 
Hodgson, and return soon? I wish to bring Prudens to take my 


[R. H. goes out and J. H. notes his questions. ] 


and let me see if I can bring Prudens, and I will stand up and i 


help him out. 
(I can’t read it.) 


és 
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a am are anxious to reach him, so I will do the best I can. I... 


a (I can’t read it.) 


J. H. as try] and make you understand me. 


"Ae Yes, and he wishes to speak to you at once. There are two. 


[Dr. Hodgson returns. ] 
ay I must try and speak as clearly as possible to him, Hodgson. 


fie (R. H.: Yes. Can you write still more slowly. ) 


Hs Yes I believe it.) 
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Try and hear us...hear us. 


Try and hear us. And I will bring [probably read aloud by 


7 (Yes, I understand.) 
ie a I wish to bring your friends to you. 
: (Is any friend of mine there?) 


And one is a lady, and she belongs to you and she wishes me to 

speak to you for her. I want to reach you now. Do not hear 

me. I wish you to see her. 


I will do my best to speak plainly. 

(R. H.: Yes. Good.) 

I wished to help this gentleman to find his friend on earth. I 
wish he could understand me clearly. Will you not try, kind friend, 
b to hear me? 

(J. H.: Yes.) 

We have a great deal to do for you and will if you will only try 
to hear us. 

(R. H.: George, shall I go out again, and you try to write slowly 
and clearly so that he may be able to read?) 

I will try and do my very best to make myself understood by 


him. 
< 


I will try, but I am not alone, remember that, because there are 
others talking to me here, and I am anxious to help them and they 


(R. H.: George, I can read this all right, but my friend here 


cannot. ) 
Well I will try again. You know how anxious I am to do all 


I can for you ... 


ae even now, Hodgson. Although I am far away I will still do 


my very best in all cases for you. 
[Meanwhile the writing has become slower and more legible.] 


as 
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God knows if there is anything that I can do J will. ale q 

(R. H.: George, I will go out again and he will make another : ; 
attempt to read.) 

I am sure we will understand each other soon. 

(J. H.: I can’t read all of it.) 

And if I can I can do so much better peeved can prevent 


if I can only bring his without. yours, H. 

E 


[R. H. goes out.] 


(Can you find any friend of mine?) 

Yes, I do find a little girl who passed ... 

(Does she tell you her name?) 

I will ask her soon. 

(I don’t read.) 7 

I will ask her presently and ... and she wishes to find you... _ 
she wishes to find you, and she is here with me now. none 

(What is the last word?) Rs 

with me now. on 

(Does she tell you her name?) 

Not yet. No you ... not yet but she will. Do not hurry her. 
She is here with a lady and they both belong to you ... belong to 
you and the lady sees her gloves. [No gloves taken to sitting. ] 

(Who is this lady ?) 

Do you remember anything about Margaret. 7 er 

(Last word I do not understand.) [Had not read the writing.] Ei 

She ... She is calling Mother. I am she and I see Lillie is . Hie 


( What is the last word ?) 

Is with me here, dear little thing. Do you know who I am? 
Giv ... Give me my gloves. Will will speak. Speak. I want — 4 
you to give me my gloves. 7p 
(Yes. Have you seen any one else?) ga 8s 
Yes I have and she is also with me ... and with me... lame 
with ... I am speaking of Henry [?] 
(What is the last sentence ?) th, 
am with her. (With whom?) YesIhaveA...A * * 
[undeciphered, possibly e omer Alice or Annie. ] 


1. 
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ae I spoke of him before. Will you tell me if you understand me 


aie (It belonged to some one else.) 


| 


(Yes, I heard.) 


7 4 remember the trouble I had with my head? Speak. 
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(Is it Alice?) Alice. (Alice who?) I do not say Alice. I 


[Apparent Change of Communicator. 


(Have you seen any one else?) 
Do you remember anything about your Brother? — 
(Who is the gentleman ?) 

Brother. Iam your ... I know Iam and... 
(When did you pass out?) 

When did I pass out ... only a long time ago. © 
(Any other member of the family ?) 

Yes, two. I have seen Annie, and mother, and Charles and 
Henry. 

_ (Is this Charles Henry ?) 

No. Charles. 

(Did he pass out before you?) _ : 
Did he .... No. I do not hear, did you say before? 

[No note of what I said here.] 

Yes, he did. Some time before. And when I came he helped 


me. 

(Can you say with what you passed out?) 

Oh, yes, perfectly. Do you remember I passed out rather 
suddenly at last? Hear— do you hear? 


Thad trouble with my head and it affected my heart. Do you 
(Have you seen brother George ?) 


now. Do you hear me? 
do not understand.) 
7 < om say give me my hat. 
[No hat taken to sitting. I presented an accordion. Hand felt 
it.] 
This was not mine but his. It belonged to George. Not .. 
and the little girl ... I say do you hear me? 


It belonged to me ... I say it belonged to * * [undeciphered. 
~ ‘any better’? ‘my father’?] who is here. Charles. 
he with you 
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Yes. I can just hear and that is all. nine 
[I ask if R. H. shall return.] ae x 


For a moment. Wace 


[R. H. called and returns.] 
I used to play on this. 
I am sure of it. I know we are brothers and I know where ... 


where I am. I can hear you scarcely, and that is all. 
I 


You will have to have patience with me, friend, for there are 
three persons who are all speaking to me at one ... at once. One 
is calling mother, and the other is calling Charles, and the othér is 
calling for you. 

(R. H.: Shall I stay now ?) 

Better for a while until I see if I can keep the lady clear. 

(R. H. to sitter: Let the drifting incoherence end first.) 


J 


[Change of Communicator. ] ee 


who resembled him. I have four sons. Two are here and I in - i: 


his wife with me also. hia ; 
(J. H.: That's all wrong.) 
I do not hear all she is saying, but I will very soon. etoe: Te. 
Yes. Where is Albert. (J. H.: Albert?) ay “i a 


(R. H.: Is that Albert ?) Pit 
Sounds like Alfred. It is not quite right yet, but will be. 


you remember anything about Mr. Morse? Sat 
(J. H.: No, I do not.) 7 
He used to know father well, and he has a sister with me. 
(J. H. to R. H.: Doesn’t mean anything to me. There is noth- _ ae 


in with any possibility in the whole thing except Charles.) Fiance 


And I am sure of him. I say I wish you to hear me. Do not — om Pe 
try if you can not. The name is Walter ... name he Walter, and — 
he is still in the body. oy 
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(J. H.: No, it means nothing.) 
(R. H.: Who is s calling t;George?) 


[George Pelham.] 


De aie says he is his brother. Of course, I do not actually know, 
: ~ only what I hear him saying. He seems very anxious to reach this 
friend in the body, and I know he will be clear soon as Rector is 
7 : _ helping him. Won’t you please try and hear me now, friend ? 
(J. H.: Yes, I will.) 
Be: Do, if possible, because it is difficult for me to keep any one 
out who ought not to speak now. 
= . Hodgson, it is too bad; but I cannot half hear when you are 
present. 
(R. H.: Very good. I will go out.) 
Will you kindly return as soon as I can see what I can do with 
these two spirits present? 


L 


[R. H. goes out.] 


I cannot keep the lady from talking, neither can I keep the 
young man who claims to be your brother. Come hear and listen. 
Do you remember anything about ... Will you kindly _ me 
to keep his thoughts clear? 

(I do not understand.) 

Your Brother. I say do you know who Edwards is? 
(No.) 


But you do know me, and do you remember the fever? I had 
a fever. 
I had a fever and they said it was Typhoid. _ 
(I do not get the last sentence. a ene 
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They said I had Ty ... Typhoid. Cannot you understand. Pac * 

(Not yet.) 

My throat. My throat. I had a very bad throat, and it took 
me over here. 


( Yes.) 

Because the membrane Sonne i in my threat. And I did not know 
any one. 

(Yes, right. ) 

Before I left my body. 

(Do you know any one now?) a 


I am coming closer. Yes I am coming nearer to you, and in a 
little while you shall know all about us all. I think I have been 
here a good many years, and I do not know all of my ... 

(Have you seen mother?) 

She is here with me. She is all right. She came here after I | 

And I saw her coming. And she could not eat. 

(Have you seen any one else besides mother?) 

Yes, I have. Do you remember she had a sister who was in the 
body when I ... I passed out? 

(Yes, right. 

But she came here too, and she came after mother. arity a 

(Who is it?) 

Then there is another one who is here and she is nearer to you 
than all the rest of us, and she will soon be able to tell you all you 
would care to know. And she is so glad to see you here, but she 
cannot speak as she will in a little while. Where is Will? 

(Is that Willie?) Yes. (He is out West.) 

You do not know ... give him our love. And in a little oa 
he will be with us. (Yes.) He has a ... some time yet. I want i 
you to know who I am bringing to you. i 

She cannot leave until she is clear and can tell you what she 
has on her mind. Do you know she came here last? Now do you 


know? 
( Yes.) [Answer made to test communicator. Statement 
without meaning. ] 
Do you remember who you used to call Ell ... el [?] 


distinct. Where is Robertson? 


i 
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(What name?) 


I have not lately. Did you ask me if I had seen him? * =e 
( Yes.) 
No, I have not. Site a4 


(Have you seen any one else who died lately?) 
Yes. I am trying to help her to come to you. Do you hear? 
(Yes.) And I will tell her you are .. 

(Time of year passed out?) 

I want to tell you everything I can remember. I think it was 
winter ( Right.) because I remember seeing it snow. 

(Where was I?) 

I think you were not with me. I do not think I saw you at 
all before I came here. 

(Have you seen mother ?) 

Oh, yes. She says it is better so. if she ... i ... had not 
come soon it would have been worse. Do you hear me? Well, 
what did you mean by asking for George. : 
(I wanted to know if you remembered George?) _ sont 
- as but George is here. I say George is not here. 


(Do you say George is not here?) 

I say no, he is not, and I could not understand why you asked 
me if he was here. Neither is he coming for a while yet. He 
San __ is well and doing well and so be it. 

I think you will remember Corrie? 
I do not.) 
No wait a moment. 

_ (Is it Mary?) [Query about reading of ‘ Corrie.’] 
I say it is and she was father’s sister. 

do not understand.) 

Cannot you hear me? Elizabeth. (“Elizabeth”?) Yes. Mary. 
Do you not remember. Listen. She was your mother’s sister. Do 


you hear? 


She was our aunt. She is our aunt. ee ae ae 


( What aunt?) 
* * [undeciphered, probably Allen or Ellen.] And she will 
come to you again when I get stronger ... stronger. I will... 
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(R. H.: George, we shall have to go directly. This gentleman 
is coming again tomorrow. ) 
Wait until I get [sign of cross made on sheet.] to take away 


this young man ... young man. = (3 
(R. H.: All right.) 
[J. H. rises and moves across the room.] 


7 He walked right in front of him. Why does he do this? 
-(R. H. to J. H.: Better keep still. Yes.) 

I will speak to you again and tell you all about the rest whom 

I ... whom I have seen over here since I left so many years ago. 

Goodbye. They are taking me away. __ 


[George Pelham.] 


Hodgson, I hope to get the lady clear again ... 
(R. H.: Good.) 

Goodbye, H. 

(R. H.: Goodbye, old chap.) 
Come ... Come and meet us when you can? 


P 


[Rector writes. ] 


Rector. Have Prudens clear soon. How can we manage ¢he 
light without thee. 

(R. H.: I think it will be necessary for me to accompany him.) 

[Sign of the cross made on paper.] He says so and does not 
think that thou can’st complete thy work without coming. 

The light is failing— failing. Come to us. Fail us not, oh, 
friend. Thou knowest not our necessities. R. 

(I will be here tomorrow.) 

[Sign of the cross made again on paper.] All is well. May 
God be with thee both. © 


+ (R) [Rector] 


I have divided the record into seeateat and indicated 


(R. H.: Shall I come with this gentleman tomorrow ?) bees aes. 
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them by letters of the alphabet for convenience of reference. In 
the first place I wished to signify the changes of communicators 
evident and the dramatic play involved now and then by the ex- 
planatory intrusions of G. P. Then, since I had discovered the 
interfusion of incidents related to Mrs. Holmes, it was necessary 
to isolate them for the sake of clearly indicating the nature of 
the phenomena. There are two special reasons in addition for 
this division of the record. (1) I desire to make clear the 
__ psychological process which shows that it is not subjective or 
Spontaneous guessing, and (2) to indicate the separate portions 
_ whose chances can be measured accordingly. In the previous 
calculations I have assumed this, and readers may return to the 
data for verifying the facts. I shall summarize the separate 


_ facts and arguments to prove that the process is not one of 
guessing. 
| 1. The “ guessing” which I here have in mind is that sub- 


___- jective process which is without stimulus or suggestion and is a 
spontaneous act relying on the stores of the subject's own knowl- 
edge. ~=It is an inductive inference based upon the knowledge 
that certain things are liable to be true a given number of times 
and that we are safe in “ guessing ” which one is probable. Now 
it is clear to any intelligent person that the psychological pro- 
cess of Mrs. Piper’s trance is not the one I have just defined. 
It does not throw out names and facts casually and leave them 
to hit or miss. It takes a direct course toward the facts, even 
when it makes mistakes. This is perfectly apparent in the whole 
psychological process of her work and my first sitting was no 
exception to this, even tho it was an exception in the contents 
--—s- viewed evidentially. It is not the contents of a record that de- 
termine whether the process of delivering it is psychologically 
one of guessing or not, but the orderly course of mental action. 
‘The sitting as recorded shows this orderly course and control of 
the situation. Paragraph A has no bearing on me and my affairs, 
but relates explicitly and avowedly to previous sittings and fu- 
ture work. It has all the features of a rational procedure and 
offers no attempt to deal with my wants. The same is true 
when the control changes from Rector to George Pelham. 
_ “ Guessing,” as we understand it, has no place in such a process. 
It is the apm and orderly course of a mind dealing with a 
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difficult problem. Then if “ guessing” is going to be under- 
taken, what is the use of excluding Dr. Hodgson from the room? 
He was present later and had five sittings while I was absent and 
the evidence came with some clearness. You cannot say that his 
presence would either hinder or reveal the “ guessing ” because 
it did nothing of the kind either when I was present, or at 
later sittings, when I was absent. The process was one of natural 
import, claiming to be interfered with by his attracting the pres- 
ence of his friends. We cannot verify that claim scientifically 
by observation, but it is supported by the intrusion of material 
which is related to Mrs. Holmes, and it took a good part of the 
sitting to eliminate that influence. 

2. Mr. Podmore had already admitted that the previous work 
of Mrs. Piper had excluded guessing and chance coincidence and 
in so doing recognized the peculiar character of her trance. He 
could not abandon previous conceptions of it to isolate my first 
sitting and then grant, as he did, that the later sittings were not 
“ guessing.” This is misconceiving the situation and prevaricat- 
ing, or totally ignoring what had been accepted and proved be- 
fore. My first sitting was only a part of a larger whole in 
which the mental processes, whether of Mrs. Piper or foreign 
agents, have not the slightest resemblance to “ guessing,” as we 
apply that term in common parlance, and it was the unsophisti- 
cated man to whom Mr. Podmore and such allies appealed. The 
process is both ostensibly and avowedly one that has all the evi- 
dence for being of a totally different kind, neither “ guessing ” 
nor clear knowledge. 

3. Nor can that school get any comfort from talking about 
Mrs. Piper's “ dream state,” as Mrs. Sidgwick does. Cf. Pro- 
ceedings, Eng. S. P. R., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 27-28, and Journal 
Am. S. P. R., Vol. XI, pp. 8, 39, 46, 81. Mrs. Sidgwick claims 
that the trance is a “dream state,” and we may concede this 
loosely, but whether loosely or clearly defined, she or Mr. Pod- 
more could not press such a view into service for proving 
“ guessing.” Mrs. Sidgwick advances the idea for the purpose 
of explaining the inanities and nonsense of many of the mes- 
sages, and unless she regards this “dream state” as like the 
one which makes our ordinary dreams a disorderly phantas- 
magoria, she cannot deal with her problem at all. To make the 
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“dream state” a rational one is to import the conceptions of 
normal life into it and we should have no way, on her concep- 
tion of it, to explain the confusion and apparent nonsense. It 
_ would only prove that we should better use the term subcon- 
2 scious mental action and import into the case nothing that begs 
_ the question, even tho we do not yet fully understand the sub- 
conscious. But to get “ _guaeng ” into the ae of the 


oe “dream state’ or to make it convertible with a rational process 
of subconscidus action, which is evidently not the case from the 
£ oy confusion and nonsense so evident in the results. The whole 
; _- process exhibited in dreams, and those mental states that lead to 
_ comparison with them, has no suggestion of a “ guessing” pro- 
Le _ cess as we define it in life where results are intelligible and 
ag 4. To assume the “dream state” is to widen the area of 
names and incidents assumed in the “ guessing.” We have 
already explained that it is necessary to distinguish between 
_“ guessing,” as usually understood, and the chance coincidences 
due to automatism. We had in mind this “dream state” 
: which, in Mrs. Piper’s trance, is one of automatism. In normal 
— Ss guessing” the mind can deal only with its normal power of 
3 recall and that is narrower than subconscious memory is or 
| is supposed to be. Hence we assumed that the lowest number of 
names that the mind might recall would be 20 and this had to 
a. be assumed to cover the 17 names actually given, tho comparison 
r with other sittings would show that its range was immensely 
wider. But finding chance unlikely with the low range of 20 
names, it was clearly excluded by using a much larger range. 
Conceding the “dream state,” therefore, which is one of au- 
tomatism, and assuming what the psychiatrist is always telling 
us; namely, that the range of memory in the subconscious covers 
a the whole of experience, we should have to admit the whole 
number of Christian names mentioned, or a large portion of 
them extending at least to 50 and perhaps to a hundred or more 
names. ‘The appeal to the “dream state” or automatic condi- 
i tion of Mrs. Piper’s mind would exclude “ guessing,” as always 
understood, and weaken the case for chance coincidence. Either 
the “dream state” has to be given up or “ guessing’”’ aban- 
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a 
doned as a description of the process. “‘ Guessing eliminates 


automatism and automatism widens the area of “ guessing sole 
excludes chance. 

5. The dramatic play involving the changes of communi- 
cators and controls with explanatory intrusions on the part of 
G. P., that were perfectly relevant to the claims made and to the 
results actually proved later, is of itself alone sufficient refuta-— 
tion of the assumption that either the normal or the subcon- 
scious mind of Mrs. Piper is “ guessing. ” There may be all the 
chance coincidence you please, but it is not “ guessing.” The 
procedure rationally works toward a definite end and ‘ool ney 
no evidence of ignorance of the facts. It proceeds just as a “§ 
a mind would do under the difficulties of interpreting the mean- ed 
ing of stimuli, which are not present in any form of intelligible 
“ guessing.” The paragraphs, as named, indicate clearly enough 
what is meant by this dramatic play. The course of things is 
interrupted until the control finds who shall be admitted and 
then the intrusion from the Holmes group ceases and ever after- 
ward the incidents are cleared of even the appearance of “ guess- 
ing,” as Mr. Podmore tacitly admits by admitting the fact for # 
later sittings. ear 

6. The definite articulation of the sitting with the later ones me : 
in contents, as well as the articulation with earlier ones in pro- 
cess and method clearly proves that it is not “ guessing.” This i a 
articulation with the past is evident in paragraph A and the ky 
methods involved in the manner and personalities controlling. 
The past sittings were not interpreted as “ guessing ” in any sense Pe 
of the term and you cannot assume it here without changing your _ 
views of the trance. Its articulation with the following sittings i, 
is most evident in two or three incidents. (1) the connection De, ; 
between Charles and what was said of him later. (2) The real . 
significance of the name Robertson in the record. (3) The S vs 
probable meaning of the allusion to the names Allen or Ellen. iit 
I shall take up these last two at some length. tae 

In the calculation of chances I assumed that the names Corrie _ 
and Robertson were incorrect and wholly unintelligible. This — 
isnot true. The name Robertson is probably a reference to my 
father and myself. My father’s name was Robert and I was,of 
course, his son. Now that it was meant to refer to my father _ 


y 


began. ] 


of my brother George’s name, tho I had mentioned it in the first 
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in the query, “ Where is Robertson?” is quite apparent by two 
things. (1) The attempt at a proper name in the “ Ell...” and 
“el,” associated with the question and name, is an indication 
that the effort was to give the name Eliza who was the wife of 
my uncle who had died a very short time before. The proof 
of this is the association of the whole name Eliza with the same 
name Robertson where it is perfectly clear that my father and 
I are meant. (2) The question “ Where is Robertson” is evi- 
dently an attempt to ask, “ Where is Robert's son,” referring 
most probably to me. This uncle, who clearly communicated 
later and was clearly referred to in the second sitting always 
called my father Robert. I quote the passage of the second sit- 
ting which proves the case. Toward the middle of the sitting 
Proceedings Eng. S. P. R., Vol. XVI, p. 317 came the follow- 
ing from this Uncle. 


What can I do to help Eliza feel that I am not dead aes “ 
(Tell us who are with you and that will help Eliza.) = 
Yes, all, you shall know each one. in her ... You are not 


are not George, are you? 

(No, I am not George.) (R. H.: I am not ...) [Writing 


No, James, I know you very well, but this other one ... did you 
know the boys ... do you know me? 


The communicator was here confused about Dr. Hodgson, 
not knowing who he was and hence in the name Robertson, he 
was asking if Dr. Hodgson was “ Robert's son,” referring to me 
or to some other of my father’s family and the ready mention 


sitting without specifying the relationship, and the distinction 
from me with my name, is clear indication of what was going 
on. Now this has a distinct connection with the passage in the 
os first sitting where the letters “ Ell...” and “el” and the name 

_ Robertson were mentioned. The two articulate definitely and 
_ refer to the same things. 
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Now this means that I got my father’s Christian name and 
my relationship to him in the first sitting, and I indicated the 
same in my first report above quoted, which Mr. Podmore 
had in his hands (p. 24). He apparently did not think enough 
of my discussion to look at it, as is proved by other egregious 
mistakes on his part. But there the evidence stands and it adds 
one correct name to the list which I assumed to be false in the 
calculation of chances, with a very evidential element in the 
connection between it and myself, my relation to this Robert 
being implied or stated. The sitting therefore cannot be iso- 
lated and the incident at the same time is an overwhelming one 
against assuming that the process is one of “ guessing.” 

The name “ Corrie” also probably refers to the same person 

“ Corn ” and “ Coro” in a later sitting (Cf. p. 452 of report), 
wn le it most probably refers to my Aunt Cornelia whom we 
called “ Aunt Cora,” and assuming this interpretation to be cor- 
rect, we not only have another specific articulation of this first 
sitting with later ones, but we add one more name to the list of 
correct ones in the first sitting, making 9 in all with which to 
reckon in estimating the law of chance. I based my calculation 

.on only 7 names, excluding these two as incorrect which one of _ 
them certainly is not and the other probably is not. 

The second incident which gives evidence of this articula- 
tion, I did not discover at the time, and saw it first when I came 
to study this specific problem of chance coincidence. It is con-— 
nected with the names “Allen or Ellen,” as Dr. Hodgson read <a 
the writing. It was near the end of the first sitting. The fol- 
lowing is the message which I shall compare with what came at 
a later sitting. 


I think you will remember Corrie. 
(No I do not.) 
No wait a moment. ee 
(Is it Mary?) [This was my reading of name “ Corrie.”] a 
I say it is and she was father’s sister. 
(I do not understand.) 
Mary. ] 

Cannot you hear me? Elizabeth. _ 
(“ Elizabeth ” ?) 
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Yes. Mary. Do you not remember. Listen. She was your 


mother’s sister. Do you hear? tea Fg 
(Not quite.) [I could not read all the writing] “4 
She was our aunt. She is our aunt. | say 
(What aunt ?) 
* [undeciphered, probably Allen or Ellen.] 


Now Cora or Cornelia was my mother's sister, not my 
father's, and Eliza which was possibly intended by Eliza- 
beth, tho it was the name of a sister of my mother, was the name 
of my father’s sister, and Mary was the name of another sister 
of my father. I did not know this fact. But-now the signifi- 
cance of the incident in spite of the confusion is that this Mary, 
my father’s sister, married my Uncle James McClellan who 
communicated later and to whom the reference is probably made 
in the “ Allen or Ellen.” This is supported by the later effort 
to refer to that family. I quote the passage. It is in my fifth 
_ personal sitting, the first after Dr. Hodgson’s five for me when 
I was absent. “I remember you and the Allen boys.” Cf. p. 


(Is that McAllum?) (R. H.: 
McAllum. 


(How was he related to you?) 
He was McAllan. He came over here some time ago. What 
about your uncle? een 
A little later without hint or suggestion it came “ McAllan ” 
- (p. 423) and still later “ McAllam” (p. 425.) In the sixth 
personal sitting the matter was cleared up. First came the mes- 
_ sage: “I am your cousin H. H. McAllen” (p. 427). A little 
-dater the following got it nearly correct (p. 429.) rete 
Iam W. H. McAllen. 
(R. H.: Is that McAllen?) > 
The name does not sound right to us, friend. It ‘. he says, 
. sounds like McC LELLEN. G.P. Yes Iam he. 
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the various efforts to get the name McClellan and even the rela- 
tionship was indicated in it. The uncle and his son, my cousin, 
were both dead. These efforts confirm the meaning of the names 
“ Allen” and “ Ellen” in the first sitting and are definitely ar- — 
ticulated with it. What was taking place in this first sitting, 
then, was that the communicator was trying to name the uncle 
who had married the Mary said to be “our mother’s sister.” 
Mary, my father’s sister had married my Uncle James McClel- 
lan, and his other sister Eliza, probably intended by Elizabeth in 
this connection, had married my Uncle James Carruthers, 
whose communications were later closely associated with those 
of the McClellans. This interpretation removes the name Ellen 
from the list of correct names, as interpreted before, and puts 
a new meaning on that of Elizabeth, making it a mistake, tho it 
was the name of my mother’s sister living at the time. I had 
originally interpreted it as a possible mistake for Eliza, another 
sister of my mothet who was dead, as I was told. But the 
present interpretation is possibly the correct one making the 
passage highly significant in spite of the confusion and mini- 
mizing the importance of accuracy in the names. seat 
The important thing, however, is the articulation of the pas- __ 4 
sage in the first sitting with what came later and showing that 
it cannot be isolated in the study of chance or any other aspect 2 
of the problem. The process is wholly a different one. Jtisa 
process of trying to interpret stimuli, not throwing out names 
and incidents haphazard as Mr. Podmore supposed. I believe —_— 
this view of the process is irrefutable and that no intelligent per- 
sons who read beyond the surface of the records would be de- ? 
ceived for a moment as to its meaning. The results may not be ; A 
satisfactory evidence for the supernormal, but they are perfectly ae 
and intelligently explicable by the supernormal after it has once : 
been proved, and all that we are excluding at present is the con- 
ception that it is “ guessing,” as that is usually understood. It 
was this understanding of the term that Mr. Podmore and his 
allies have of the case and the situation. It is not defensible. 
Now the reconstruction of the case in the calculation of 
chances will be this. The list of names will have their signifi- 
cance greatly strengthened and tho one is dropped out two are 
added to it with very much added complexity in the situation. 
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It was in connection with the names Elizabeth, Mary and Allen 
that I calculated the sequence of three names, allowing that 
Elizabeth referred to my mother’s living sister. But now with 
Cora or Cornelia added to these, after dropping Ellen and sub- 
stituting McClellan for it we have 3 Christian names sequentially 
connected and one surname plus relationships that are at least 
half correct and we should have the probability calculated be- 
fore, which was 1 in 1,140 guesses, multiplied by the chance of 
getting the surname McClellan, which would be 10,000 at the 
highest and probably 50 at the lowest. Taking the lowest, in- 
stead of the 400 of the questionnaire data, we should have 1 in 
57,000 guesses to get this passage alone. Adding the corrected 
name Robertson to the list we exclude all the wrong cases ex- 
cept Edwards and we should have 8 correct hits and one incor- 
rect, unless we assumed that Edwards was a mistake for Ed- 
ward, which was the middle name of my living brother, accord- 
ing to the usage of my father, and the name of a deceased cousin. 
That would make 9 correct names, and the Ellen, tho rejected 
as not referring to my Aunt Ellen, because it was evidently in- 
tended for McClellan, might still be regarded as correct in the 
estimation of chance. Alice I have already excluded because it 
was immediately and spontaneously corrected to Annie, show- 
ing that the latter was intended. On these suppositions all 10 
names would be correct and 9 names connected with Mrs. 
Holmes were correct with only one wrong, and this rejectable 
on the same grounds as Alice for Annie. We should then have 
all 17 names correct, and readers may calculate those chances for 
themselves. We should have factorial 17 as the measure of 
them and that means that every number down to 1 beginning 
with 17 would have to be multiplied together to determine it, 
and then add to this the product of all the probabilities that the 
correct relationship would be named, as it was in some cases. 
Consequently neither process nor contents show any traces of 
“ suessing ’’ and chance coincidence. 

7. The next fact directly refuting Mr. Podmore’s assump- 
tions is the existence of definite synthetic elements or factors 
which he ignored in his explanation. He stated that the names 
were thrown out without any tag and in a haphazard manner. 
This is not true, way reader can see for himself in the record. 
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The relationship of my brother Charles was explicitly indicated, 
and fyrther several incidents of his death were mentioned which 
made a synthetic incident of considerable value against chance. 
Mr. Podmore carefully evaded this fact, tho my notes made it 
perfectly plain. The record shows that he was said to have died 
from typhoid fever, that he had a very bad throat with a mem-_ 


brane in it and that it was winter and snow on the ground when © 


he died. Now he died of scarlet fever, the error of the first — 
statement having later been corrected spontaneously, it was in 
the winter, and it snowed the day before and on the day of his | 
death. Besides he had a bad diphtheritic throat, as occurs in — 
scarlet fever, and anyone knowing the fact could assume it. | 
But it is not asseciated with typhoid fever, so that there was no © 
reason for the subconscious mentioning it in connection with that _ 
fever. Consequently the incident has double value in the first 
sitting as showing that it was not “ guessing” and giving it a 

higher value in the estimation of chance than if scarlet fever had — 
been mentioned first. The later spontaneous correction of the — 
mistake permitted me to incorporate it in the intention of this — 
message. 

Now the calculation of the probabilities that all of these in- 
cidents would be correctly connected with my brother Charles at 
one shot would be represented in the table given below (p.  ) — 
where I have estimated the value of each incident and its syn-— 
thetic factors. I put the value of the name Charles at 50; that 
is, 1 guess in 50 to be correct, because I assumed that the ordi- _ 
nary knowledge of Mrs. Piper would not be the ratio of the ~ 
Directory, which made the name Charles, without any specific | 
relationship mentioned, 1 in 28. That it should be guessed as _ 
the name of a brother would include in the measurement the re- | 
lationships of father, brother, uncle, cousin, grandfather and 
son. This makes six relationships without including that of | 
friend. Multiply this on the chances of getting the general name 
and we have 168, or 1 in 168 as the chance of correctly guessing 
the name and relationship of this brother. Multiply this by two 
to bring it within the implication that he was dead which was a : 
fact, and we have 336 or 1 in 336 guesses as the number possible 7 
to get the name, relationship and condition of life or death at one — 
shot. But I reduced this to 50, making a very large allowance 
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for actual facts which might reduce the theoretical chances. The 
questionnaire shows that it might even be reduced to 4, as 
there were 15 deceased brothers Charles for the 420 replies and 
allowing for as many living brothers Charles we should divide 
the ratio of the Boston Directory by two and have 1 in 14 as the 
possible number of guesses. I think it could, in fact, be much 
higher and nearer 1 in 50 in spite of the questionnaire figures. 
But let us abide by them and we have 14 which must be multi- 
plied by the independent values of the synthetic factors, and the 
product of these is 20,000. Multiply this by the 14 and we have 
280,000, or 1 in 280,000 as the chances of getting this synthetic 
incident correct at one shot. The error of typhoid fever may 
either be excluded or scarlet fever substituted to make it correct 
according to the previous explanation. Theoretically, there- 
fore, it is not possible to regard it as due to chance. 

But this theoretical estimate can be reduced, perhaps, on the 
theory itself. Assume that the mistake of typhoid fever cuts 
that out of the incident and to that extent reduces the chances, 
we eliminate 10 units or 1 in 10 of the chances involved. Then 
assume that c and d are cut out as factors by the fact that they 
are necessarily connected with scarlet fever and we eliminate 10 
units for c and 5 for d. Then, as the temporal relation of 
Charles's death was not stated until later, we exclude that factor 
also which is 2 in the table. Then suppose that the chance that 
I shall have a deceased brother Charles is 1 in 14, as the answers 
to the questionnaire might imply, and also assume that the refer- 
ence to snow is included by implication in the reference to win- 
ter and we would have 4 units instead of 5, as reckoned. Then 
the chances would be 14 multiplied by 4 as the chance of his be- 
ing very young when he died and this product by 4 again as 
representing one chance in four that the time of year would be 
mentioned. This product would be 224 instead of the 280,000. 
That is 224 guesses might reasonably be supposed to give the 
incident as it stands in the first sitting. 

Now it is interesting to remark that the census obtained by 
the questionnaire reveals one person who affirmatively answered 
every factor of this question 5. ‘That is, one person had a brother 
Charles, who died of scarlet fever in the winter when snow was 
on the ground and had the same trouble in the throat as my 
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brother, this being a necessary feature of scarlet fever, and also — 


died before his father. This instance was 1 in 420, nearly twice 
the number required by the lowest theoretical chances. Now Mrs. 
Piper got it at one shot and had neither 224 nor 420 guesses. It 


took 420 chances to get it in full. Only one other person had _ 


a brother who died of scarlet fever, but he could not answer to 


the other factors of the incident. 

This result goes far to exclude chance from the first sitting 
and, along with the names associated with Allen and Ellen for 
McClellan, rather conclusively eliminates the right to consider 
“ guessing” as the process involved. 

There were other synthetic factors mentioned in the sitting 
which belie Mr. Podmore’s assumptions and statements. A 
fairly clear intimation was made that my father was dead, in 
connection with the name Charles, and the death of mother 
indicated. But I cannot attach any high value to these. They 
énly indicate a synthetic element in the sitting, which Mr. Pod- 
more ignored, but which has some value in determining that the 
process is not one of “ guessing,” even tho chance coincidence 
is not excluded. 

8. The possibility of distinguishing clearly between the data 
relevant to Mrs. Holmes and myself, and the successes in names 
and relationships suggested in the group of facts related to her, 
exclude “ guessing” from the process involved in this first sit- 
ting. But as I have already remarked I cannot bring this fact 
against Mr. Podmore, because I did not know the facts when I 
published my report and he with his allies could not be expected 
to know it. But the fact once known will effectively help to ex- 
clude others from the right to treat the 9 names pertinent to her 
as false in any sense which would favor the hypothesis of “guess- 
ing” in this sitting. 

Another point of considerable weight in estimating whether 
“ suessing ’’ and chance explain the sitting is the fact that Mrs. 
Piper does not repeat names in this manner throughout her work. 
Her records as a whole have to be taken into account when sus- 
pecting and accusing her of “ guessing.” Any examination of 
these records will show a marked tendency to give names that 
are apt and relevant to the sitter, the phonetic errors proving 
the psychological process, and not to ere common names 
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mechanically, as she would have to do in “ guessing.” Mr. Pod- 
more had already admitted that “ guessing ’’ had not been suffi- 
cient to explain previous records and he would not apply it 
to my later sittings. The utmost that you can say is that 
the first sitting which I had contained no evidence for the, 
supernormal and then leave the matter unexplained. If it were 
the only sitting given by Mrs. Piper the case might be otherwise. 
3ut by admission and by the plainest evidence desired the 
previous work of Mrs. Piper eliminated the right to apply the 
name “ guessing ” to the process, unless you assumed that it was 
legitimately trying to guess the meaning of stimuli. To refer 
the names to subjective guessing was to suppose that it was the 
only sitting I had and that no other recorded results existed to 
determine the nature of Mrs. Piper’s mental processes. But 
any isolation that assumes this is an evasion of the facts and 
amounts to throwing dust in eyes of unsophisticated readers. 

I may therefore summarize the points made against any psy- 
chological process of “ guessing” in this or later sittings. 

(1) The rational order in which the affair proceeds with 
changes of personality that do not accompany ordinary 
“ guessing.” 

(2) The admission of Mr. Podmore that previous work 
and the trance were not a “ guessing ”’ procedure. 

(3) The contradiction of “ guessing’ with the “dream 
state” of Mrs. Sidgwick which is a confused state of mind 
involving undoubted automatism, while Mr. Podmore’s “ guess- 
ing” was supposed to be “ shrewd.” 

(4) The “dream state” or automatism of Mrs. Piper’s 
trance widens the range of names and incidents which have to 
be assumed in ordinary “ guessing” and which have to be reck- 
oned with in the calculation of chances, and make the successes 
even in this poor sitting transcend chance. 

(5) The dramatic play of the record with the changes of 
control and explanation of the situation is wholly unlike 
“ guessing ’’ as a psychological process. 

(6) The articulation of the sitting with the later ones in 
which “ guessing” is confessed'v eliminated by Mr. Podmore, 
except as he implies it in his “ shrewd inference.” 

(7) The existence of sy ened sai in the ‘sitting 
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- a process that excludes chance and, therefore, “ guess- a 
ing” from previously acquired knowledge. 

(8) The distinction between the groups of incidents which a 
show relevancy to different persons. That is, the distinction 
between the Hyslop and the Holmes groups of names and 
incidents. 

(9) The fact that Mrs. Piper adapts the giving of names to — . 
sitters present and that the isolation of my first sitting assumes _ 
it to be the only one to be taken into account excludes the right _ 
to talk about any “ guessing” but the legitimate attempt to in- 
terpret stimuli. 

All these facts exclude “ guessing” as a process from the 
first sitting, whether chance coincidence be excluded or not. 
There remains, then, the examination of chance from the as-_ 
sumption of the “dream state” or automatism of the processes _ 
involved. That can be done in a summary way. The automa- 
tism of the trance means either that Mrs. Piper’s subconscious 
acts on its own responsibilities, throwing out and uttering names 
and incidents without regard to any voluntary efforts either 
normally or subliminally, or that it is the vehicle for outside 
agencies in the transmission of messages. The former assump- B: 
tion excludes “ guessing ’’ even of the subconscious type and the 
latter assumes the influence of external minds on Mrs. Piper’s. 
Mr. Podmore did not admit this last and any admission of the 
former excluded his “ guessing.” Tho it might not exclude _ 
chance, it very greatly increases the probabilities against chance 
and this for two reasons. (1) The much widened range of names 
and incidents would increase the amount of “ guessing,” or 
rather simulation of “ guessing,” in order to make as many hits — 
as actually occurred. That is, if chance coincidence is excluded 
from the small number of 20 names with the 7 successes in one — 
case and the 9 in the other, much less is it chance when the area 
of names includes at least 50 and perhaps 100, or all that ever 
came within the range of Mrs. Piper’s hearing. (2) The fact 
that no such ejection of irrelevant names and incidents occurs, 
as so wide a range to select from and express by capricious au- 
tomatism would imply or cause. There is not a trace of it. You 
would have to assume that it was subconscious “ guessing ’’ to 
escape the logical consequences of a the process one of 
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automatism, and to make it subconscious “ guessing "’ is to sur- 
render all of the “dream state”’ that has any meaning for ex- 
plaining the confusion and nonsense, while you also imply the 
extension of the range of the mind’s command of the data for 
the “ guessing’ and correspondingly increase the case against 
chance. In fact, from every angle of it, the case is against both 
“ guessing” and chance coincidence. 

But if we concede that the trance is one of rapport, more or 
less defective, with foreign intelligences, as the whole record 
shows, and as is admitted by everyone who applies telepathy to 
any of it, we introduce a supposition which explains all the ap- 
pearances of “ guessing,”’ as ordinarily conceived, and also the 
mistakes and confusions of the record, a phenomenon which is 
left wholly inexplicable by Mr. Podmore. The mistakes and 
confusions alone exclude ordinary “ guessing”’ from the record 
even of the first sitting, to say nothing of the same phenomena in 
later ones where the very mistakes, especially the phonetic ap- 
proximations to proper names, are overwhelming proof that Mrs. 
Piper’s subconscious is not “ guessing.” 

However, if you wish to maintain that she is “ guessing at” 
or interpreting a stimulus, I shall not contest that view. I think 
it more than probable. If you mean to apply “ guessing” in 
that way, you will not be controverted. That hypothesis will 
explain the fragmentary character of many things, the phonetic 
errors in proper names, the confusions and mistakes in the mes- 
sages, the semblance of ordinary “ guessing,”’ and the irrelevance 
of the appeal to the “dream state” of the trance. We could 
assume that the trance is a condition of automatism without 
supposing that it involves subconscious “ guessing” at the same 
time. We should have a perfectly intelligible conception of the 
whole process excluding ordinary “ guessing ’’ and yet consistent 
with any provable amount of chance coincidence. 


4. Study of the Main Record. 


We are left then, with the question as to the rest of the 
record in relation to such a claim. Mr. Podmore and Mrs. 
Sidgwick, tho they admitted that her previous work was not 
that of a “ guessing” mind, supposed that, after “ guessing” in 
the first sitting, Mrs. Piper came to the conclusion that it was I 
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that was present, and then that a mixture of further “ guessing ” 
and “shrewd inference,” not always saying whether this was 
normal or subconscious, accounted for the remainder of the in- 
cidents in later sittings. They never tried to reconcile this with 
the concession of the trance and the “dream state” or genuine — 
automatism, nor with previous admissions that the trance was 
not a guessing consciousness. But let us see how any such 
theory can be sustained, or whether it has any rational cre- 
dentials. We have shown that the first sitting is clearly articu- ieee a 
lated with the past work of Mrs. Piper and with my later sit- __ 
tings. It remains to see if chance coincidence has any defence 
or mathematical proof in its support. The results of the ques- 
tionnaire throw much light upon this issue. In order to make 
the discussion clear I first give the questions sent to various _ 
people and then a tabular statement of the results. 


1. Is your father dead? ot a 
2. If so, did he die when you were between 35 and 45 years Bic 


of age? 
3. Was your father’s name Robert? a 
4. Is your own name James? a 
5. 


Have you a deceased brother Charles? 

(a) Did he die very young? 

(b) Did he die of scarlet fever? 

(c) Did he suffer much with his throat when ill? 

(d) Did any membrane form in his throat? 

-(e) Did he die before your father? 

(f) Was there snow on the ground when he died? 
Have you a deceased sister Anna or Annie? 

Did your mother prefer to call her Anna or Annie? 
Was there a picture of this Anna or Annie? aid 


Did she die after.Charles ? 
Have you a living brother George? hes ante. 
Have you a living brother Robert? peti Sd 
Was this brother Robert called Rob? 


Have you a living brother Frank? wig La: 
Have you a living sister Lida? Te 
Have you a deceased sister Sarah? ag 
Have you a living brother Willie? 
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Is your mother dead? 

(a) Is her name Martha Ann? 

(b) Would the names Cora, Elizabeth, Mary and Ellen be 
pertinent in connection with your mother? oP A! 

(c) Had your mother a sister Elizabeth ? - 

Had your father two sisters by the names of Nancy and Eliza? 

Did both of them lose their husbands near the same time? 

Did you have an uncle by the name of Carruthers? 

Was the wife of this uncle named Eliza? 

Did this wife see an apparition of him in her sleep after his 
death ? 

Was she accustomed to take walks and drives with him? — 

Was your father troubled about a son George? ae ie 

Were you in the habit of lecturing? See ee 

Were there any special struggles in your career to meet suc- 
cess that excited an interest in your father? 

Was your father in the habit of emphasizing “ sincerity of 
purpose ” as important in life? 

Was there ever a fire in your father’s life that caused much 
fear in him? 

Did your father ever talk with you about psychic research 
and a future life? 

(a) If he had such a conversation, did he favor the evidence 
more than you did? 

(b) Did he believe that psychic experiences were “ not all 
hallucination but reality ”? 

(c) Did he ever speak of Swedenborg in such conversation? 

(d) Did he mention Swedenborg’s “ spiritual sense ”? 

(e) Did he mention hypnotism on such an occasion ? 

(f) Did he speak of a girl, a dream and your experiment 
with her in connection with the dream? 

Did your father have any trouble with his stomach in his last 
illness ? 

Did he show any special difficulty with his breathing in his 
last illness ? 
Did he have any bronchial trouble? mc 
Did he have any congestion at the end of his life? et 
Was there any severe pain in his head in the last illness? 
Did you ever get him Hyomei for any malady? gone 
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Did he take strychnine for his malady? iat Re 

Did you ever have catarrh? 

Did you have a sister Annie who died before your father? 

Were you the last person to speak at the moment of your 
father’s death? 

Was your father’s sister Eliza at his deathbed? 

Did your father move out “ West ”? is aoe 

Did your father keep a diary? pee 
ing out his finger nails ”? 

Did he ever wear a black skull cap? 

Did your stepmother make this black skull cap? 

Did your father ever take a “trip” out “ West ”? . 

(a) Was there a railway accident on this trip? 

(b) Was he badly “shaken up” in the accident? 

(c) Was your stepmother with him on this trip? 


trip? 
(e) Was he delayed any time by this accident? 
(f) Was he exhausted by anything connected with this trip? 
Did your father have any mark near his ear? 7 
Did he have any trouble with his left eye in his last illness ? 


id he k rit ? 
Did e keep a writing pad 
Did he have a paper cutter? 

Did he wear spectacles ? 
Did he have a friend by the name of Cooper? i Be 
(a) Did he correspond with this Cooper? Samra ay 


(b) Was the correspondence on religious matters? 

(c) Did he have a picture or photograph of this Cooper? 

(d) Did he visit a “ Cooper School” on a trip out “ West ”? 

(e) Was your stepmother with him on this trip? 

Did your father wear a thin black coat mornings? 

(a) Did he sit in an armchair before the fire in this coat? 

(b) Did he read the paper so dressed in this armchair? 

Was your father orthodox in his religious belief? 

Had he any special reason for mentioning the hymn: “ Nearer 
my God to Thee.” 

Was your father’s voice weak toward the end of his life? : 
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Did he have a curved handled can that was broken and 
mended with a ring? 

Did he live in Ohio? 

Did the principal of the high school ever speak to him about 
George? 

Were you his favorite son? 

Did you have a cousin by the name of Robert H. McClellan? 
Was there a Lucy McClellan connected with this Robert H. 
_ McClellan? 

Was this Lucy McClellan in any way related to Nannie? 
Did your father have a horse named Tom and was anything 
done with the horse by your brother George? 

Did your father use a stool for his feet? 

Did your mother ever press any pansies in the Bible? 

Have you a half sister by the name of Hettie? 

Was the fire that frightened your father in any way connected 
with a railway near his home? 

Was your father in any way associated with a John McClellan? 
Did this John McClellan live in Ohio? 

Did your father hold family worship in the dining room? 
Did John McClellan, if you knew such, have any connection 
with a man by the name of Hathaway? 

Was this John McClellan related to a family by the name of 
Williams ? 

Was your sister Hettie born after the death of your brother 
Charles ? 

Had you an aunt Nannie and a cousin Nannie? 

Was John McClellan in any way connected with a Sarah and 
a Maria? 

Was John McClellan’s wife named Mary? 

Was the death of any relative caused by an injury to the foot 
on the railway ? 

Did you have an uncle by the name of James McClellan? 
(a) Were you his namesake ? 

(b) Did he despise the name Jim? 

(c) Had he a brother John? 

(d) Was his.brother John connected with a university? 

(e) Would he have any reason to connect you with that 
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(i) Did this David Elder have a sunstroke? 
~ (k) Was John McClellan’s mother named Nancy? 
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(f) Was his father named John? 

(g) Was there also a cousin of John McClellan, cousin of ; 
James McClellan’s father, and who lost a finger in the war? = ok a : 

(h) Did John McClellan have a brother-in-law by the name a i 
of David Elder? ‘a 


(1) Was the death of John McClellan predicted and did it 
happen as predicted? 

(m) Did any communication come afterward through a 
medium saying that he had recently passed away? 

Did the children call your father “ Pa”? 

Did Lucy McClellan have a sister Jennie? 

Did Robert and Lucy McClellan have a son George? oe 

Did this son George have a dog Peter? 

Was James McClellan a personal friend of the man named 
Cooper? 

Did anything happen to the chimney of the house after the 


death of your brother Charles? 
Did your brother George have a flute? 


Was there any one in the family by the name of Jerry? 
Would your father’s sisters Nannie and Eliza know this Jerry? 
Was your father married twice? PBN 
Was your father’s second wife living after his death? ey: 
Did your uncle Carruther’s have a vision of anything? phe 


Was your stepmother named Margaret? 4 
Was there a mortgage connected with a man by the name of 
Cooper? 


Did your father know a man by the name of Harper 
Crawford? 
(a) Did your father know that an organ was put in a church 3 
to which this Harper Crawford belonged? ve sie 
(b) Was this church at your old home? A, ee 
Were your father’s taxes due at the time of his death? => OS «igs 
Was your father concerned about his fences on the farm at 7 ws 
the time of his death? 
Was your father interested especially in Politics ? 
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Was he ever excited in that campaign in connection with the 
name of Robert McClellan? j 


Was the excitement associated with a cane? 

Did he have an old chest which he kept in the attic? 

Did he go over country roads to church? 

104. Would a wagon and a broken wheel be associated with an 
aunt Eliza? 

105. Did your brother George seldom write letters? i. Feet 


Some of the questions could have been divided into two or 
three, but the message on which they were based, tho synthetic, 
- came at once and for this reason they were treated as one. For 
instance question 65. It might be the same with 69. 

It might be thought that the answers should have been fol- 
lowed up by further detailed inquiries, but this would be going 
beyond the actual record and this I had no right to do in discuss- 
ing the theories founded on the report as it was made. I had 
even to put some queries in a more general form than some inci- 
dents might have justified, as there were often associated factors 
_ or connections that made more significance than actually appears 
_ in the questionnaire. But these factors could not easily be recog- 
nized in such an investigation, and besides it sufficed to study 
in ma the synthetic features of the general hits, as later calculations 
will abundantly prove. 

7 ech , The primary object was to get a concrete number of tests 
in regard to the facts of my record with as many people as pos- 
sible. I assumed that I might be the guesser and that I might 
_ simply repeat to each person interrogated the facts which I re- 
ceived and observe how many affirmative and how many nega- 

tive answers I would receive. It happened that I could answer 
_ absolutely every question with an affirmative, and if chance 
ae coincidence was the explanation of this, at least one half of the 
- people to whom the questionnaire was sent should answer simi- 
larly. The summarized table will show how far this was from 
_ being the fact, except in a few questions which had no special 
value to start with, but were a part of the record, and required 
asking and an answer in order to estimate the value of subordi- 


queries. 
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because they would unnecessarily burden it with details, a 
while they would greatly increase the figures against “ guess- 
ing” and chance, they were not necessary to that result which 
was abundantly established by the synthetic character of certain — 
incidents and the whole. As an illustration of what I mean, 3 
omitted mention of the allusion by the trance to “a little old 
man that whispers,” a very important incident of evidential 
value, but to formulate it in the questionnaire would involve a a 
long explanation of the facts. I so treated some other incidents; a 
and they were all simply a vantage ground to which I could 
return at any time. Their truth makes the argument a fortiori 
and so it is none the weaker for their omission. 
Some of the incidents I would re-interpret to-day, tho with- 
out weakening their importance. The broken cane is one. ; 
inclined to think that the attempt to draw a figure in connection 
with the incident of identifying the case was an effort to draw 
the tin ring instead of the goldbug, but the evidence for the 
supernormal is not affected either way. This, however, has no | 
special bearing on our problem here. 
I omitted the errors from the questionnaire because they 
were mostly unimportant even if the incidents had been true, 
and they were not synthetic, except one apparent error which 
later turned out to be true in every detail. The confused inci-— 
dents which were half true and half false, so to speak, were 
the best incidents in the record for certain purposes, but they 
could not be formulated for the questionnaire without too much 
explanation. They are especially useful for excluding the theory | 
of “ guessing” from the process involved in the work, and tho 
some of them may not exclude chance, most of them do exclude 
it and serve as proof of the supernormal. At the same time 
they qualify the application of the “dream state” by which 
Mrs. Sidgwick describes the trance of Mrs. Piper. 
The following is the tabular summary of the results. I give _ 
in it the number of affirmative and negative replies, and in ad- 
dition also those in which the answer was “I don’t know,” and 
also those who divided their answers in some of the synthetic 
questions. For instance in question 65 some answered that 
their father had a horse Tom, but that they themselves had no 
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brother George. The tables indicate these several forms of an- 
swer by corresponding letters of the alphabet. ‘“‘ Y”’ stands 
for the affirmative answer “ Yes,” and “N” for “ No,” “O” 
for “I don’t know,” and “ X” for the divided replies. 

In independent tables I give the answers to the subordinate 
questions under the complex or synthetic incidents, as they re- 
quire a special valuation in the argument for the supernormal. 
I might have made complex questions out of certain others, but 
as J could treat the whole series of incidents in the record as 
synthetic when estimating chance coincidence, I did not suppose 
it was necessary to apply this conception to any except those 
which were superficially synthetic. 

Questions 1 and 17 brought a large number of affirmative 
replies, as would be expected, but the replies to question 2 show 
a rather small number in the affirmative and qualify the chances 
implied by the answers to 1 and 17. Readers may study the 
table in their own way. 
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411 7 
359 5 
416 + 
413 6 
419 
390 
415 
414 
412 
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316 
412 
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409 
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316 
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No. N | No. Y 4 
34. 333 | 72. 56 
35. 411 73. 
ef 36 36 342 74, 
37. 223 195 % 
38. 13 407 76. il 
39. 30 377° 13 
42. 54 343 23 80. 
a 2 3 81. 100 
| 47. 10 393 16 1 85. nn 
48. 12 39 12 8. 2 
49. 78 301 41 87. 
50. 154 225 39 2 88. 10 
51. 267 149 4 89. 4 55, 
54. 68 326 26 92. a4 
55. 196 214 10 93. 
95. 
58. 5 407 8 96. 8 1 
59. 35 38 1 97. 11 
60. 8 407 4 1 98. 135 ae 
62. 1 419 1 
63. 1 417 
64. 2 415 1 
65. 2 405 
66. 46 355 
67. 31 350 = 
68. 1 417 = y 
69. 5 408 
70. 4 413 
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Question 61 and replies may be discounted, if you prefer, 
tho I counted in the affirmative all replies of ladies who were 
favorite daughters. I should have specified this in the question, 
There was little importance in the incident on which the ques- 
tion was founded. Question 98 had little importance, but had 
to be put, not because the incident was specifically stated in the 
communications, but because the fact was implied in one state- 
ment regarding the communicator’s state of mind. It is much 
the same with question 99. Its interest lies in the same fact that 
made question 98 necessary. 

The following tables will summarize the replies for the syn- 
thetic incidents represented by questions 5, 17, 29, 46, 53, 54, 
80 and 95. In some of them only the affirmative answers have 
interest. In 17 the negative also are important. No affirmative 
replies came to questions 80 and 95.0 


II. 
5tH QUESTION. 17TH QUESTION. AFFIRMATIVE. 
Yes No O Yes No O xX 
15 405 17 262 158 123 4 0 
a 10 5 a 2 260 
1 259 5616 1 1 27 
@, 


17TH QUESTION. NEGATIVE. 


Yes No O 4 
2.23 
m4 32 7 
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AFFIRMATIVE 77. 
No 


53RD QUESTION. 


AFFIRMATIVE 42. 


No 
25 
36 
37 
38 
41 


Yes 

2 
b 5 
b 
b 
b 
c 50 


Yes No 
a 10 155 
b 3 166 
c 7 165 
d 1 170 
e 5 163 
f 7 164 
VII. 
54TH QUESTION. 
AFFIRMATIVE 68. 
Yes No O 
b 36 29 


The following facts should be stated in reference to Table 
III, or Question 17, as they have a bearing on the hypothesis of 


essing and chance coincidence. We may call it Table VIII. 


In table I. there was only 7 person w ho could answer affirma- 
tively the whole of the synthetic series of oo 
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not show in the figures and hence has to be mentioned here, 
Questions 80 and 95 received no affirmative replies and hence 
the synthetic factors have to be regarded as negative. No table 
of them is necessary here. 

There is one important fact to be noted in estimating the 
chances in my own record which does not appear in the results 
of the questionnaire. I could not ask those to whom it was sent 
whether their names were Hyslop or not. I knew in sending that 
it was not. But I got that name through Mrs. Piper, not only in 
the second sitting, but in later ones when she knew nothing more 
about me than in the first. Now while the questionnaire shows 
that only 1 in 70 had the name Robert which was that of my 
father, I got the surname Hyslop in connection with it. While, 
therefore, we had the chance of 1 in 70 for the name Robert in 
the questionnaire, the chances were a far higher figure in my re- 
port. They represent the product of the chance that I should 
get Robert and the chance that I should get the surname Hyslop. 
In the table of values I put the name at 50 and this included the 
relationship to me. In the Boston Directory it was 1 in 100. 
But in spite of this I cut it down to 1 in 10 and then multiplied 
it by 5 to indicate the probability that it would be a father, and 
my question represented both name and relationship. I could 
have put it at 350 or 500, but to avoid dispute I put it at 50, 
which meant that 1 in 50 persons might have their father named 
Robert. But the number whose name would be Hyslop would 
be far fewer. The name is not common. In fact I never met 
but one stranger with my own name and he was from Australia. 
Not more than two or three have had the name in fhe New York 
Directory for a long time. It is so uncommon and so unlikely 
to be familiar to Mrs. Piper or to most psychics that we are safe 
in giving it the full value of surnames in estimating chances. 
As the surnames are 10,000 it would mean that the surname 
Hyslop. would be guessed once in 10,000 times. Multiply this 
into the probabilities of the name Robert, the lowest value given 
or assumed in the table, and we should have 1 in 100,000 as the 
chances of getting both of them associated at once. But multi- 
ply this by 5 as the value of the relationship and we have 1 in 
500,000 as the chances that I should get the names and relation- 
ship at one guess. But taking the figures of the questionnaire 
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which makes the.ratio for the name Robert 1 in 70 and multiply 
it by the ratios for association with the surname and the relation- | 
ship at the same time and the number would be 3,500,000. The | 
ratio of the Boston Directory would be 5,000,000. The lowest 
ratio of 500,000 however cannot be easily disputed and it estab- 
lishes a most important difference between the results of the | 
questionnaire and those of my report against chance. i. 

As Mr. Podmore and Mrs. Sidgwick thought the sittings 
following the first one (and with them perhaps many others who 
have never tried any experiments with their hy potheses ) might _ 
be explained by shrewd inferences from data already given and a 
accepted previously, I thought it wise to apply the method of 
mathematics to them also. Readers can easily determine how 
little can be explained by suggestion, and wherever that is con- _ 
ceivable I have minimized the value of the answers to questions. __ 
But I must note the fact that the “ shrewd inference” which Mr. | 
Podmore assumed is only a euphumism for the “guessing” 
which I have exposed already. The idea is concealed in the 
form of statement. If the inference were deductive, it would _ 
not be “ guessing,” but all inductive inferences are “ guesses” _ 
with greater or less degree of probability running all the way to a 7 
practical proof. Readers can easily remark where the infer- — 
ences were deductive and he will probably not find a single inci- 
dent of it in the record where any evidential issue is involved. 
The estimate of the chances in each question will show how 
little “ shrewd inference” has to do with the matter. It will 
be apparent after I have given the table in which each question 
is valued in terms of chance. 


The questionnaire was based on the fact that I can answer 
every single question in the affrmative and the fact that many 
others cannot answer all of them thus. If the statements made 
by Mrs. Piper’s trance personalities in my series of 17 sittings, 
5 of them having been held in my absence by Dr. Hodgson, are | 
due to guessing and chance coincidence, the same answers should 
have been gotten from others to whom I sent the questionnaire. 
Hence the object was to compare the answers received with the | 
answer that I can give to the questions involved in the incidents _ 
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I received through Mrs. Piper. The study of the tabulated re- 
plies shows that no one was able to answer all the questions 
affirmatively. In fact few answer very many of them so, and 
the largest numbers of affirmative answers are to questions of 
very little value in determining coincidences that transcend guess- 
ing and chance. But the object here is to study them ‘mathe- 
matically. 

I have therefore drawn up a table of values representing 
those of each question or incident. I have assigned the lowest 
values that I thought possible in each case and added the higher 
possible value which has often or always to be guessed, while 
the lower values are. based upon definitely known data. In nearly 
all cases I could assign the value determined by the actual an- 
swers to the questions, tho in some instances we are safe in 
fixing certain values without relying solely on those answers. 
But where that cannot be done I give as the lowest value for or 
against guessing and chance coincidence the actual values which 
have to be assumed from the figures in the replies. Sometimes 
the natural a priori value coincides with that indicated by the 
actual answers to questions. For instance, there would be at 
least one chance out of two that my father would be dead, and 
perhaps more than that, considering my age at the time, which 
was 44. But as I am nearly always taken for 10 to 20 years 
younger than I am, I put the second question so as to see what 
limits to the case might be possible, and the fact that only 80 
persons answered that question in the affirmative, and 320 the 
first question, shows that I need not put the chance of Mrs. Piper 
being right in that case higher than 2 which is the most natural. 
But there will be no doubt about the higher value of many of 
them and where that cannot be assumed a priori with any assur- 
ance or definiteness, we may take the figure determined by the 
results of the inquiry. In many cases I put these figures even 
lower than the table of replies would indicate, just to make all 
possible allowances. I am even quite willing to assume that the 
chance of being right in guessing an incident would be 2 in all 
instances and that would easily exclude chance, as we shall show 
in due time. But as the chances are certainly higher than that, 
we may correctly enough indicate what they most probably are 
and then add the higher a rer they might be guessed. 
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The questionnaire was sent to 1,500 persons and 420 answers _ 
were received. This 420 divided by the number of affirmative 
replies to any question will determine the nearest chances that = 
any empirical evidence can have in the case before us. But in Be a 
some cases we have to reply on conditions indicated at the be- 
ginning of this paper. For instance, The Boston Directory ie 
showed that the name Robert occurred about 1 in 100 times 


associated with surnames. That is, Mrs. Piper would be safe in 
assuming that the name Robert would make one hit inevery hun- 
dred cases. The same source shows that the name Charles oc- oe 


curs about 1 in 28 cases. But I have put that of Robert down E -_ stl 
to 50,tho the answers to questions make it 70, and that of Charles ee 
at 25. I have carried out the same general principles all the way — 
through, and the following table will represent the lowest values 
which can be safely assigned to each question in determining 


the liabilities of chance in the phenomena. 


1. 2 to 3 16 
2. 2 to 3 17 
3. 50 to 100 a 
4. 40 to 80 b 
5. 50 to 100 c 50 to 100 
a 4 to 40 18. 50 to 500 
b 10 to 20 19. 140 to 500 
c 10 to 20 20 200 to 1,000 
d 5 to 10 21 200 to 1,000 
e 2 to 10 22 400 to 1,000 
f 5 to 10 23 2 to 10 
50 to 100 24 50 to 100 
to 80 25 10 to 
2 to 20 26 
2 to 80 27. 6 to 10 
100 28. 20 to 100 
50 to 100 29. Ja 5 to oe 
10 to 80 5 
50 to 100 b om to ee 5 
100 5 to 10 
aes 50 to 100 d 10 ot 
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2 
60 
40 
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e 5 to 10 2 to -— 

f 1,000 to 10,000 15 to 30 

30. 4 to 10 5 to 100 

10 to 20 80 to 200 

3. 2 to 10 10 to «=. 20 

33. 2 to 10 8 to 20 

34. 2 to 10 te. 

35. oe 60 to 200 400 to 1,000 

. ‘20 400 to 1,000 

37. 2 to 5 ; 200 to 1,000 

38. 2 to 100 200 to 500 

302. 14 to 100 10 to 20 

0. to 500 14 to 20 

41. 4 to 10 400 to 1,000 

ah 8 to 20 80 to 200 

ae to 10 120 to 400 

Ss to 20 200 to 400 

to 200 8 to 50 

46. to 5 400 to 10,000 

Ln ee a to 100 400 to 2,000 

Fa es b to 300 400 to 1,200 

c to 100 40 to 1,000 

d to 500 400 to 10,000 

€ to 50 = 400 to 500 

f to 100 200 to 500 

to 100 = 400 to 1,000 

to 50 10 to 50 

x 5 5 to 10 

to 4 H 1,000 to 10,000 

to 20 100 to 1,000 

10 to 20 5 to 10 

ws a 30 to 100 10,000 to 100,000 

— b 100 to 200 1,000 to 10,000 

400 to 600 1,000 to 10,000 

faa d 400 to 1,000 2 to 5 

400 to 1,000 50 to 100 

6 to 10 10,000 to 100,000 

=a a 12 to 20 m 10,000 to 100,000 

15 : 81. 5 to 10 
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82. 100 to 1,000 95. 400 
83. 400 to 10,000 a 1,000 
84. 400 to 10,000 b 2 
85. 400 to 10,000 96. 50 
86. 200 to 500 97. 40 
87. 400 to 1,000 98. Bed 2 
88. 40 to 100 |. 
89. 100 to 1,000 100. 400 
90. 5 to 10 101. 400 
91. 6 to 10 a 10 
92. 400 to 1,000 103. 4 
93. 140 to 200 104. 400 
94. 140 to 500 105. 40 


I have sometimes followed the indications of the a a 
results of the questionnaire when I am confident that the ratio 
would be far higher than I have put it. For instance, in ques- 
tion 58, I put the lowest at 80 guesses because 5 persons answered 
the question affirmatively, when I suspect that they were think- 
ing only of the curved handled cane and not of its breaking and 
mending with a ring. I have seen at least a thousand and per- 7 
haps five thousand people to whom it would not apply. Several 
other cases were treated in the same way, so that I have not 
made any instance higher than it ought to be in my judgment. _ 
In calculating the chances that Mrs. Piper would get all oo 
these incidents and names at one guess and almost entirely in | 
the order in which the questions were put—and that is the —# 


for Mr. Podmore’s and Mrs. Sidgwick’s guessing and inference _ “4 
—we have to multiply the values together. If there was 1 chance on 
in 2 that Mrs. Piper’s trance personality would guess that my 


father was dead and if there was 1 chance in 50 t'iat she = 


guess the name Robert. the product of these two numbers would 
be necessary to determine the chance that they would both be 
correct at the same time. This makes 1 chance in 100. Ac-_ a 2 
cording to the table of answers to the questionnaire it would be 
140. Then if there was 1 chance in 40 that my own name was 
James, the chance that all three would be correct would be 1 in ae - 
4,000 or 1 in 5,600. The probabilities, then, that she would 
guess all of them correctly in one shot would be the product of “A 
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all the lowest values given, or all of the highest values, if they 
are correct. But we assume the lowest estimates. By factoring 
the values we have 10 sevens, 11 threes, 29 fives, 149 twos and 
147 tens. The chance, then, that Mrs. Piper’s trance personality 
would guess or infer all these names and incidents correctly at 
one shot is expressed in the number 1 in (7)’® x (3)"' x (5)” 
x (2) x (10)'**. That is the product of all these numbers 
raised to the stated powers which is equal to the product of the 
numbers indicating the values of the incidents. It can be stated 
thus: the chance is one in 7 raised to the 10th power multiplied 
by 3 raised to the 11th power, multiplied by 5 raised to the 29th 
power, multiplied by 2 raised to the 149th power, multiplied by 
10 raised to the 147th power.* The highest number we have 


* Some conception of what this number or product is will be found in 


the following statement of it: 
(3)11=1,594,323. 
(5)2%=5(6,103,515,625)2. 

(2) 149=4(558,139,688.366,624)3. 

Now 5(6,103,515,625)?—641,942,024,223,095,703,125, and the cube of the 
next number (558,139,688,366,624) multiplied by 4 is too large a figure to 
give, to say nothing of the next number which must have 98 ciphers added 
to it, and then all these results multiplied together! 

If we merely added the highest ratios of probabilities we should have 
the sum of 432,979 guesses or “shrewd inferences” as the number pos- 
sible to secure the recorded results! Mrs. Piper wrote the record in 
about 25 hours. Give her 50 guesses, or “ shrewd inferences” a minute, 
she could make only 75,000 of them in the time alloted, while it would 
require more than five times this period to make the guesses necessary 
in the number assigned. Assuming the 25 hours to be one day it would 
take about 5 and three quarter days to do the work, working every hour 
of the 24-hour day. How much more time would be consumed, if the 
number of “shrewd inferences” is correctly indicated in the product of 
the factors represented in the previous figures! If she worked but an 
hour and a half a day it would require a little more than 96 days to do it, 
while as a matter of fact it took her but 25 hours to do it at the 6 
guesses an hour! This is 600 times slower than the time for the imagi- 
nary rate. Assume that she had 6 guesses an hour it would require 72,163 
hours or 3007 days, which is nearly 8 and one-fourth years! The only 
holidays would be the 29th of February each leap year! What would the 
time be, at this rate, or at 3000 guesses an hour, for the larger number of 
probabilities in the product of the several chances? 

If I took the larger figures ae! the chances I should have the 
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— paeasien system, so far as I know, contains 20 
periods or 60 ciphers. But in the number which represents the 
figures here indicated by the products named would contain more 
than 250 figures. Anyone who is willing to sustain the theory 
of chance coincidence by guessing and inference in the face of 
such a situation does not think, but simply makes wild guesses. 
His judgment can have no place in a scientific court. No 
wonder some of those to whom I sent the circular were inclined 
to regard me as a fool for trying to test the matter mathe- 
matically. 

But let me make a further concession to the kind of scep- 
ticism which Mr. Podmore and Mrs. Sidgwick entertained. Let 
me assume that the chances are two for every single question in 
the questionnaire, an assumption that is preposterous, but which mw 
I am willing to make for the sake of showing what the mathe- cs 
matical chances would be for guessing correctly all the incidents 
involved. There were 105 questions and 42 subordinate ones 
which have to be included. We would then have 147 questions 
to reckon with on a value of 2 which would make 1 chance in 
(2) 147, or 1 chance in 2 raised to the 147th power. That num- 
ber would go far beyond our notation system. If I divided 
some of the questions into two separate queries, as I might do 
with 17 b, 18, 76, and 89, we should have 151 incidents, and per- 
haps other questions might be divided in the same way swelling 
the power to which 2 would have to be raised, the three men- 
tioned making it three powers higher than the one given just 
before. 

Now if Mrs. Piper were to count 200 a minute and worked 
10 hours a day, it would require her 300 days to count 
36,000,000. She had but 25 hours to do the work printed in my 
record, so that readers may estimate for themselves how long it 
would have required her to guess or infer the incidents named in 


following as the result: (3)’x (5)"x (2)"x(10)™. This in more intel- 
ligible form would be: 19,683 multiplied by 8(991,021,824)* multiplied by 
78.125 (9,765,625)? multiplied by (100,600,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000 )°. 

It is quite possible that these figures are as nearly correct as the lower 
ones adopted. 
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the report, especially if the chances are larger than the lowest 
calculation given on the basis, 2 chances for each incident. It is 
not a question to be argued after such statement of the facts. 
It is impossible on the basis of 2 chances alone, even if we take 
_ . out a very large number of the incidents. I could have omitted 
questions J, 17, 32, 37, 50, 51 and 98. They have no special 
value, but I included them as a part of the record, and omitted 
incidents not found in that first report. Had I included the 
second report the figures would have been as many more as in 
the first report, and included other names and incidents. The 
consequence is that, if we ever had mathematical proof of sur- 
vival, it is here. 

. I have shown in the disctission of the first sitting that the 
. _ process involved is not one of “ guessing” and the same view 
_ holds in regard to all later sittings. I do not, therefore, have to 
consider any chance coincidence connected with such a process. 
It will be the same with “shrewd inference” in these later sit- 
tings which I have identified with “ guessing.” But there might 
be chance coincidence in spite of the exclusion of “ guessing.” 
Hence it will be necessary to see if the assumed automatism of 
the process has resulted only in chance coincidence. I have 
already remarked that the theory of “ guessing” and “ shrewd 
inference ” cannot be held simultaneously with the admission of 
the “ dream state,” which was assumed to explain the confusion 
and nonsense, and so I have to reckon with the liabilities of 
chance in connection with this “dream state”’ or automatism. 
_ It was clear from the statistical calculation of the general ques- 
tions that chance could not possibly be admitted into the phe- 
7 nomena on the lowest possible valuation of the incidents. It 
remains to estimate the synthetic incidents which always have a 
] high value because of their special exemption from attack on 
the hypothesis of “ shrewd inference.” 

The first of these to come under review is Question 5. 
There are 6 subordinate factors in it. I have already consid- 
ered it when discussing the first sitting, Mr. Podmore having 
totally ignored it and other synthetic elements in that sitting, 
_and I do not require to-go into it in detail. But the most nat- 
ural chances of naming all 6 factors correctly in addition to the 

name and relationship of my brother Charles were 1 in 280,000, 
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or that number of guesses to make one hit. But we showed that 
the circumstances might reduce this to 224 guesses which were 
nearly one-half the result of the investigation in which it ‘re- 
quired 420 inquiries to find one person who would answer 
affirmatively to the details. That is, I had to guess 420 times to i. 
get a hit, while the lowest possibilities gave 224 guesses and e 


Mrs. Piper got them all at one shot. - 
In question 17 we assume that one guess in two would satisfy a 
the terms of the general question, and the answers confirm this ‘a 


view, as in question 1, tho as in Question 1, the answers to Ques- a 
tion 2 show that I would have a right to assume 1 in 5 as the : 
probability of correct answer, and the same would probably hold > 

true of Question 17. But I leave it at its lowest as one chance in 
two. Then the table shows that out of the 429 answers only 
two could give an affirmative reply to the subordinate question = 
a, which makes a ratio of 1 in 200 as liable to represent the 
number with my mother’s name. The factors under b are 4 
with separate values because some of them are not so common. 
Hence I have put them as 80 for Cora, 5 for Elizabeth, 5 for 
Mary, and 40 for Ellen. The same data give 50 for c. The 
product of all these factors will give the chances of getting an 
affirmative answer in one guess, and this product is 160,000,000. | ce _ 
Or that number of guesses to get 1 affirmative answer for all ae A. 
the factors and the general question. eae 


But it is interesting to remark that one person in the 4200 


replies could answer all the factors of b in the affirmative. This 
cuts out 80,000 in the result and leaves 20,000 which he was not 
able to answer in the affirmative. That is the calculated chances 
of 80,000 were only 420 in actual experiment, showing that the Re: 
actual facts may often, or at least occasionally, be much lower _ “g 
than the theoretical ones. But Mrs. Piper got all of them in pare a 
one shot and it took me 420 guesses to get even a part of the ¥ 
result. 
In Question 29 the results were very interesting. The num- _ 
ber of persons who affirmed the general question was perhaps” Sete 
not larger than should be expected; namely, 77 or about 1 in 5, © 
but the answers yes to subordinate questions bulked larger in aS 
some instances than I expected. It was so unnatural for my pee 


father to allude to them, having the views which he had on ree 
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ligion, that I may have entertained expectations of a similar char- 
acter in others whose religious views were less natrow. At any 
rate, where we might expect the valuation to be larger than the 
_ results actually showed,—namely perhaps as high as the highest 
number given in the table-—they were comparatively small, and I 
have reckoned them so. But there were 341 negative answers to 
the general question and so these excluded all the factors. But 
of the 82 affirmative answers, 1 in 5 of the total number, the 
answers brought the chances down to a low figure. Calculat- 
ing the chances on these values we have 5,000,000 cases neces- 
sary to get 1 affirmative reply to all of the incidents. I did not 
get one in 420 that answered to all of them. The last incident, 
which I put at 1,000 (as the least chance is certainly not less than 
100,000) is all that keeps the figure down to the calculated num- 
ber, and as none in the 420 could answer all of the subordinate 
questions in the affirmative, we can assume that the results to- 
gether with the negative answers for 341 cases out of the 420 
effectually exclude the right to consider “ shrewd inference.” 

In Question 46 the answers were less than 1 in’4 for the 
affirmative. I have estimated the value, however at 1 in 2, as the 
table indicates. But of the 175 who answered the general ques- 
tion in the affirmative not one answered all the subordinate 
questions, so that no case of affirmative synthetic incident can be 
made out for this instance. Only 10 persons out of the 420 
were in a railway accident and only 1 person had an accident in 
which the engine and cars went through a bridge. Only 1 out 
of every 42 had an accident, only 1 out of every 140 was “ badly 
shaken up,” only 1 out of every 60 had his stepmother present, 
only 1 in the 420 had an accident with a bridge in which en- 
gine and cars went through it, only 1 in every 84 was delayed 
and only 1 in every 60 was affected by the accident. So while 
the fact of a general trip West may be got by chance or guess- 
ing, the subordinate incidents show evidence of not being ex- 
plainable in this way. 

The theoretical chances in this, as based on the lowest esti- 
mate in the table, would be the product of the values attached 
to each subordinate question and that of the general question. 
This product is 2,508,800,000. Only 175 persons, or 41%% 
answered the general question in the affirmative and 245 or 
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588% answered all in the negative, general and subordinate 
questions together. Of the 175 not one answered all of the sub- 
ordinate questions in the affirmative, so that 420 persons were not 
able to duplicate my record. Only 3 persons could answer the 
important question (c) and only 1 the important question (d). 
The calculation of the chances from the table will show that the 
highest was much lower than my own. Only 3 persons answered 
as many as three of the subordinate factors in the affirmative, , 
and in none of these did the chances go above 11,200 and one 
was 4,800. This is very different from my figures. 

In Question 53 there were 42 persons, or 1 in 10, who an- 
swered the general question in the affirmative, but none of these 
could so answer all of the subordinate questions and none an- 
swered (d) and (¢). I have placed the chances that I would 
get an affirmative answer to the general question at 10. The 
actual results make it about that. But the values of the sub- 
ordinate questions are much higher and the answers show that 
they are so. But to get all the subordinate questions “ guessed ” 
at one shot would imply the product of all the values in the table 
and this product would be 1,920,000,000,000. This is the lowest 
figure that the table will allow. ma. 

In question 54 the actual results of the questionnaire hardly _ 
show chance coincidence capable of explainiing the whole com- 
plex incident, at least this would be the feeling of most persons 
and I do not require to question it. It is true that of the 68 = 
affirmative answers to the general question there is about half == 
and half answering each subordinate question, so that Anal 25 Pe 
coincidence would apply to the. subordinate questions, without 
taking account of the negative answers to the general question. Pati 
The results show that the incident has no high value however, a 
probably less than I gave it in the report. I rather thought it “oe a 
good incident, but the statistics do not hold out this view. ~ 

It is important to note that 352 persons answered all the ques- 
tions, general and subordinate, in the negative. 

It is Questions 80 and 95 that show the most interesting 
and most important results. I had always estimated the “The m ioe 


McClellan group of incidents as the best in the record. The © ws 
statistics bear me out in this judgment, and it always surprised __ 
me that Mr. Podmore did not see this. But he probably did — 
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not even examine them, and he certainly was as ignorant of 
a number of other incidents. The value of the McClellan group 
lay in the fact that they all came together, or nearly all of them. 
How any sane person can talk about “ shrewd inference,” after 
reading the record of these incidents, passes understanding. The 
failure to recognize their value suggests incorrigible stupidity 
and the figures support this view. As not a person in the 420 re- 
plies answered the general or subordinate questions in the affirm- 
ative, I am entitled to the values determined by that fact for the 
various factors and general question. The table shows that the 
very lowest figures estimated on the basis of the questionnaire 
would be high. The product of them in estimating the “guesses” 
or “shrewd inferences” would be the following: (10)** or 
(100,000,000 )*. - If I estimated each factor and the general ques- 
tion at 2, assuming that one guess or inference out of two might 
give a correct incident, we should have (2)'* or 16,384 guesses 
as necessary to get the whole set correct. That is, the proba- 
bility is 1 in 16,384 that the synthetic incident would be ¢or- 
rect in one guess. Of course this low estimate of the chances 
is preposterous when the lowest ratios permitted by the replies 
to the questionnaire are much higher. But when chance is ex- 
cluded by the lowest conceivable ratio, how much more is it 
excluded by the higher ratio, to say nothing of the highest pos- 
sible ratio. 

It should be clear that the supposition that one guess out of 
two might secure each of the McClellan incidents is inadmissible, 
and now I am going to show in two ways that even the other 
figures are a decided underestimation of the chances involved. 

(1) I have assumed that 400 would cover the chances of the 
name and relationship of my Uncle James McClellan. This as- 
sumption is not at all true. The surname is one among 10,000 
with which, in strict mathematics, I am entitled to reckon. But 
as I have to distinguish between automatism and the “ guessing 
habit,” I have to reduce the liabilities very much. In the last 
analysis, however, automatism cannot be eliminated, even though 
we cannot include in it the whole 10,000 surnames. But start 
with the “ guessing habit.” This would include the names Mrs. 
Piper knows, probably 50 names. Assume that the surname Mc- 
Clellan is one of the number. Then assume that the chance for 
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James being connected with it is 1 out of 20. That the two 
names would come at one shot then involves 1,000 to one, in- 
stead of 400 to one. Then estimate that the chances that the 
relationship of “Uncle” would be 7, covering grandfather, 
father, son, uncle, brother, nephew and cousin. This would give 
us 1 out of 7,000 as representing the true chances, 400 being far 
too low. Our figures would then have to be multiplied by 1714 
to represent the more correct figures. That is, it would be 
(100,000,000)* x 17%. If we allow for automatism, as we 
have a right to do for the trance, the figures would be much 
larger. 

(2) I have omitted several important factors from the case 
which I have a right to include. They were not included in the 
questionnaire as they could have been. I refer to (a) three 
names, Sarah, Maria and Mary Ann, with the relationship for 
Maria of wife to John McClellan, and (b) the fact that James 
McClellan was said to be the friend of Cooper. These incidents 
immensely increase the figures against chance or guessing. The 
circumstance adds to the synthetic complexity of the facts. Sup- 
pose the chances that James McClellan was a friend of Dr. 
Cooper are 20 to 1 against it, tho I happen to know from the 
actual facts of the case that they are no less than 1,000,000 to ] 
against it and perhaps more. But take the lower figure and we 
should have to multiply this 20 into the previously given figures. 
Then assume that the name Sarah has a value of 10 (it prob- 
ably has 30 or 40), Mary Ann 25, and Maria 50. Then the re- 
lationship of this name to John McClellan, as that of wife, to 
stand at 50, tho it may be 1,000 or 1,000,000. Then we must 
multiply these together, which gives us 12,500. This sum must 
be multiplied into the previous figures. This would give us 
(1,000,000)* x 17% x 12,500, as representing the true figures 
against chance in the McClellan incidents. These figures, we 
must remember, represent the lowest values and not the ones we 
have a right to assume in the case. 

In Question 95 the number of factors is less, but the lowest 
value shows the “shrewd inferences” necessary to be very 
numerous to expect getting one success for the whole complex 
incident. The number is 800,000. Mrs. Piper got them at one 
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I do not think that we require seriously to consider any man 
or woman who so carelessly supposes that “ guessing” and 
“ shrewd inference ” would explain such a record, to say nothing 
of what followed in the second report on the same case, which 
report is excluded from the calculation here, just to be fair to 
Mr. Podmore and his allies. The chances would be much smaller 
if I reckoned with the “dream state” of Mrs. Piper, because 
that would have a wider range of names and incidents on which 
to draw and that would make the figures larger than I have made 
them. 

The only way for the sceptic to refute the figures given in 
this paper is to insist that the chances are obtained by adding the 
lowest probabilities together instead of multiplying them. There 
are situations in which the probabilities are the sum of the indi- 
vidual chances. This is not true of the present record, but let 
us assume it for the sake of argument. The sum of the lowest 
values for each question is 48,824. That is, it would require, on 
the supposition that the probabilities are added instead of multi- 
plied, as many as 48,824 guesses to accomplish the result. But 
anyone who takes this position ignores the accepted methods of 
calculating chances and he would have to set aside all mathe- 
matical authorities on that question. It is not necessary to argue 
the case with him, if he undertake this task. 

It remains to consider a few confused incidents. We cannot 
estimate the chances in them, because we cannot determine a 
basis for the application of mathematics. But we may show that 
they psychologically exclude the hypothesis of “ guessing” and 
“shrewd inference’ from the case, and that reduces the right 
to apply chance to them, even tho it may not absolutely exclude 
it from all the instances. 

Take first the incident of the cane. I have not treated it as 
a synthetic one tho it is in fact such. There are traces in the 
allusion to a cane of at least two canes closely associated in his 
life, one a straight handled and the other a curved handled one. 
He had also a second curved handled one of which there are 
possibly some traces in the messages. In the reference to his 
initials and to the ring, both apparently apply to the curved 
handled cane, tho actually the initials belonged to the straight one 
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to the “ little top ” refers to the straight cane, the initials being on 
this ‘‘ top ”; the allusion to my giving him the cane refers to the 
third or “ gold-bug’”’ cane and the allusion to the “ ring” refers 
to the second cane, curved handled, which had been given him as 
a substitute for the straight one which had been lost by a relative. 
All this is wholly unlike guessing on the part of Mrs. Piper, 
whatever we may think of it on the part of the controls. 

The confused incident connected with my cousin, Robert 
McClellan, is discussed at length in the report (pp. 231-238). 
I shall not go over it here. But it contains certain mistakes, 
when we interpret the record just as it stands, but when we 
know the phonetic laws affecting many mistakes with proper 
names, and that the facts easily explain why these phonetic errors 
occurred in this connection, we see clearly enough that “ guess- 
ing” and “ shrewd inference’’ plays no part in the result, and 
the incident becomes highly evidential, tho we cannot mathe- 
matically measure its value. 

The intelligent psychological study of the record will re- 
veal that “ guessing ’’ and “ shrewd inference ’’ are no part of the 
process involved in receiving and delivering the message, so far 
as Mrs. Piper’s mind is concerned. These are excluded by the 
admission of the “dream state,” to say nothing of other con- 
siderations. If there were no confusion in the messages, we 
might suppose that the subliminal was rational, but the confusion 
and real or apparent nonsense show a state of mind, at least 
apparently, on her part that has all the characteristics of an ab- 
normal condition, and we do not assign “ guessing” to such 
mental states, much less “shrewd inference.” We may con- 
ceive it as a passive and automatic condition in which the con- 
fusion is partly due to this and mostly to the difficulties of the 
controls in obtaining and delivering the communications. We 
may well concede that they are guessing, and under the supposi- 
tion that foreign stimuli are acting on Mrs. Piper's subconscious, 
whether “ dreaming” or not, we might readily concede that it 
is guessing at their meaning. This is most probably true for one 
or the other of the two, the control and Mrs. Piper, possibly 
both, but it is not the “ guessing” and “ shrewd inference ” 
about which Mr. Podmore and allies are talking. It assumes 
the existence of the very stimuli which they are disputing or 
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discrediting. I agree that there is evidence of guessing and in- 
ference on the part of the controls, and that explains mistakes, 
confusions, and fragmentary messages, while the hypothesis of 
Mr. Podmore explains none of these things. 

The real trouble has been that critics too often take a super- 
ficial view of the records. They make no attempt to study them 
in their psychological unity. They separate them into isolated 
factors and judge these apart from their real setting. This is 
not scientifically permissible, and in fact Mr. Podmore had no 
psychological qualifications whatever for pronouncing judgment 
on any mediumistic case, but the fact is that people who could not 
pronounce judgment on the phenomena sought support in the 
authority of a man who had studied the facts and was a member 
of a supposedly intelligent body, whereas it requires a student 
of psychology to pronounce judgment. It was easy to throw 
dust and to deceive the plebs, but any man who was not preju- 
diced against the supernormal would not be deceived for a mo- 
ment by Mr. Podmore’s method and assumptions. None being 
interested in disputing him, he went unanswered by the only 
persons whose ‘judgment would carry weight with the sceptic. 
Once perceive, however, that the psychological process is as I 
have indicated, and we shall be prepared to study the phenomena 
as illustrations of contact with outside intelligence under peculiar 
difficulties, and the ordinary theories of the Philistine will not 
apply for a moment. It becomes a problem of abnormal psy- 
chology. 
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A CRITICAL STUDY OF “ THE GREAT AMHERST 


It is forty years since “ Bob Nickle,” ‘“ Maggie Fisher ” 
and sundry other ghosts were supposed to “cut up” in the 
Teed cottage in Amherst, Nova Scotia, rapping and banging, 
tipping over chairs and tables, dropping matches from the “at- = 
mosphere” and setting fires, shying paper-weights and table 
knives at the heads of the unwary, and sending all sorts of easily 
portable objects through the air, not to float down and settle 
softly as in many another narrative, but rudely to smash and 
bounce just as though you or I had thrown them. 

Mr. Walter Hubbell, the actor, who spent about a month in 
the Teed homestead prying upon the demons which supposedly 
clustered about Esther Cox, began in 1879 to tell the story to 
the world, and continued to do so in enlarging editions, until the 
tenth in 1916, by which time the total output, quite comfortable 
for himself and his publishers, of fifty-five thousand had been 
reached. William James approached the case with respectful 
interrogation, Andrew Lang was undecided whether to wonder 
or to grin at it, and Mr. Hereward Carrington has admitted it 
among his “ True Ghost Stories.” 

Nobody, however, has hitherto seemed to find time to look 
into the “ Great Amherst Mystery ” with a critical eye, and rather 
stiffly to demand of the ghosts what real evidence they have left 
on record in behalf of themselves. It is time that this were done. 
[Notes 1 and 2.] It is worth doing, for the case has become in 
its way a classic, and has produced one sort of impression or 
other upon some hundreds of thousands of people. The first 
question to ask, in essaying this pleasant task, is 

Who are the Witnesses? 

One of the first things which strikes the attention is that the 
witnesses are so few. The spectators, indeed, we cannot doubt 
were many. Not only Hubbell [3], but Dr. Carritte, a local 
physician [4], and Davison [5], declared that “ hundreds” of 
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persons witnessed the phenomena. The numbers of persons visit- 
ing the cottage could hardly have been hallucinatory, though the 
amount of phenomena witnessed by the most of them, and the 
conditions, are another question. But one wonders exceedingly, 
when he reads of the wealth of testimony said to be available, 
that so few witnesses are actually heard from. Mr. Hubbell did 
not get a statement from a single person to insert in his first edi- 
tion, though he alleges that his story was “ fully corroborated by 
the inhabitants of Amherst and strangers from distant towns and 
cities, whom I saw and talked with.” [6] Even newspaper items, 
dubious as they are for evidential purposes, had a discouraging 
tendency to emanate from one source,—Mr. Hubbell. He indeed 
speaks of there having been a number of accounts in the Amherst 
Gasette which were copied into other papers, the year before he 
arrived on the scene [7], but he quotes from none, as he would 
probably have done had they been serviceable. But when, after 
Hubbell’s advent, the same Amherst Gasctte has an article on the 
subject [8], it is based on Hubbell’s statements. Afterward that 
paper published an account two columns long, but composed of 
extracts from Hubbell’s journal. [9] The “ Western Chronicle” 
article, also inserted by the author of “ The Great Amherst Mys- 
tery,” was based upon the same extracts, which it pronounces 
“ remarkable, not to say tough statements.” [10] A “ Banner of 
Light” article is also quoted, but that too, has Hubbell for its 
authority. [11] The Moncton Dispatch article [12] was not in 
spired by Hubbell, but it contains no assertions which present 
difficulties, while the Moncton Times article is mostly from an 
editorial in the Halifax Presbytcrian Witness, which attacks the 
genuineness of the phenomena and the propriety of exhibiting the 
girl for money. [13] Mr. Hubbell attributed the latter article to 
the machinations of an enemy, in the shape of a business rival, 
angry with the actor for having seen Esther, and the chance to 
acquire useful quarter-dollars, first. These are all the press re 
ports which he gives sight of, though he mentions an account im 
the Daily News of St. John, and a much later one in the New 
York Commercial Advertiser [14], but these, too, by a singu 
lar (?) fatality, are made up of Hubbell’s own testimony. 

The author of “ The Great Amherst Mystery ” was warned, 
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ineness of the phenomena was needed. He himself prints the 
article which appeared in the Halifax Presbyterian Witness, and 
was copied in the Moncton Times of June 19, 1879, declaring: 
“The Amherst Mystery, we are informed on the best authority, 
is no mystery at all, except to persons who refrain from using 
their powers of observation and reason. The only mystery is 
that so many persons who should know better are deceived.” The 
fact that an indefinite percentage of the “ hundreds ” who visited 
the Teed cottage were unfavorably impressed is never hinted at 
by Mr. Hubbell, but it is confirmed by the independent investi- 
gators of Andrew Lang, some years later. Mr. Lang says [15] 
“On making inquiries, I found that opinion was divided, some 
held that Esther was a mere impostor and fire-raiser.” And yet 
the first editions of the story were allowed to go forth with no 
direct testimony from a soul beside the author of the little book! 

As time went on, it was forced upon Mr. Hubbell’s conscious- 
ness, probably by criticism, that he should make some effort to ob- 
tain other testimony. In July, 1905, he wrote to Dr. Richard 
Hodgson to see if the S. P. R. had additional evidence in its 
possession. The reply of Dr. Hodgson [16] emphasizes the 
strangely elusive nature of those hundreds of witnesses. This 
states that Professor James sent a student to make inquiries in 
Amherst, but owing to time elapsed and probably lack of interest 
in the student, nothing of value was added. It might be that this 
report was sent to England and got entombed. “I believe, how- 
ever, that I am right in saying that in any case such inquiries as 
were made later on did not contribute anything that would be of 
importance for you to add to any future edition of your book.” 
Significant fact! that an especial embassy to the scene of the won- 
ders, coupled with the indefatigable capacity of the American 
Secretary of the S. P. R. for curious investigations, could extract 
nothing of importance from those hordes of witnesses! Dr. 
Hodgson added the assurance that “ If we can lay our hands upon 
any memoranda in connection with the case, I shall be glad to send 
them to you.” But evidently nothing was found and sent. Still 
later, June 20, 1909, Prof. James wrote [17], saying “ It has been 
a tremendous pity that no evidence extraneous to your account has 
ever been got on that extraordinary case.” But Mr. Hubbell re- 
marks upon this: “ Prof. James never having read this new edi- 
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tion [of 1916], was not aware of the valuable corroborative evi- 
dence it contains and doubtless would have been highly gratified J 
by the testimony I have fortunately secured after the lapse of 
30 years.” 

Yes, after 30 years Hubbell publishes testimony from others 
than himself and it may be found in full in his latest edition, 
Let us see who the witnesses were, and what they testified. 


(1) The “ Testamentary Document” [18] signed by siz- 
teen names looks pretty formidable, but is it? It was written by 
Mr. Hubbell, as shown by his favorite phrase, “ power within the 
atmosphere, etc.” ; and it makes all the writers swear that the ac- 
count given by him was “ known by us as accurate and truthful as 
to all and each fact, particular and description given in the afore- 
said book,” a thing which none of them except Mrs. Teed could 
possibly know, as none others were present during the course of 
most of the incidents described by him. And Mrs. Teed, in spite 
of what she says here, afterwards told Mr. Carrington, as we shall 
see, that Mr. Hubbell’s account in the book was mot accurate. 
What does the “testamentary document”, with all its show of 
legal formalities, really testify to? To nothing in the world but 
that the signers had seen and heard “demonstrations” and 
“ manifestations,” which they believed emanated from evil spirits. 
And that needed no affidavit. We should believe it just as we be- 
lieve, without any particular necessity for solemn oaths, that many 
people think that they have never relaxed their vigilance, and 
that there was no opportunity afforded for the writing mysteri- 
ously appearing on closed slates to be done by the medium, whose 
fraudulent methods are nevertheless perfectly plain to the 
initiated. 

(2) Dr. Carritte’s letter. [19] This worthy local physician 
does not make the error of swearing that events seen by another 
man are accurately related, tho like the sixteen, he mentions not 
one specific thing that he witnessed, but speaks in those vague gen- 
eral terms which inform us that he was with the party which be- 
lieved that the hands of ghosts performed the unspecified “ do- 
ings ” rather than with the party that believed the hands were the 
hands of Esther. We already had learned and were prepared to 
grant that there were such parties.. And we know nothing about 
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Dr. Carritte further than that he lived in Amherst and doctored __ 


Esther. His standing may have been high, but we do not know it; 


he may not have been a village Dr. Dee, but we have not assur- 
ance that he was not; he may not have been blind in one eye and © 


short-sighted in the other, but how are we to know? We only 
know that he had a chance to say something precise and convinc- 
ing if the facts warranted it, and chose only to allege a state of 
mind. Thus far the witnesses have not set down a single par- 
ticular which one can lay finger on or interrogate. 


(3) Testimony of Mrs. Teed. A letter was at last obtained | i 
from Mrs. Teed, on June 21, 1908. [20] She affirmed that what — 


her friend had published was “all true.” But this does not quite 


comport with what she told Mr. Carrington, “that she thought vi os ; 
he had dramatized and embellished it in places” [21], which 


leaves us pretty much at sea again. 


Mrs. Teed adds another story, but alas! how reasonable in- — 


terrogation-points crop up at every clause. Mr. and Mrs. Teed 
one night could see from their bed into Esther’s room, by moon- 
light (how much moonlight, and how much of her room did it 


light?) ; they saw a chair slide up from the wall to her bed 


(would not a string looped around the “chair leg have produced 
the same effect, and does not the direction the chair took suggest 
the string?) ; a pillow went out from under her head into the 
chair (would that effect have been beyond the power of the hu- 


man hand to produce, in the semi-darkness?); a ghost sat down 


in the chair, and rubbed, pinched and scratched Esther under the 
bedclothes (but this is what Esther said) ; all the furniture except 


the bedstead was thrown out into the entry while Esther lay oA 


quietly in bed (how much. and how large was the furniture? 
how much of Esther’s form could they see? is it certain that 
it was Esther at all whom they saw on the bed? for rolls of 
clothing and artfully arranged cushions have been known to 
deceive in a poor light); then another ghost rocked the bed 
(is it not probable that Esther was in bed now, at any rate?) ; 
at length, Esther was brought to sleep in the same room with 
the others, whereupon the “ manifestations” ceased (because 
of the better opportunities for observation?), except that once 
the lid of a trunk gave “one parting slam” (was the trunk 
eel near Esther’s mattress? was the interval hefore 
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the parting slam long enough to allow the Teeds to fall into 
that state, congenial to the night, wherein eyes watch not?), 
Even the story of the lively dishpan told by Mrs. Teed to Mr, 
Carrington [22] is not convincing as she told it, even though 
“Esther was not near the pan” 
ably near?), and she was walking away from it when the pan 
hopped up and fell on the floor. 
that a string looped in the ring of a dishpan on the farther side, 
and passing over the shoulder to the hand of a person walking 
away, produces the same effect that a ghostly hand would, pro- 
vided that the light is dim and the onlooker does not occupy a 
And one would only have to wait for the 
favorable opportunity. Nor does the fact that Mrs. Teed still 
which earlier performed antics seem 
quite conclusive, though they doubtless gave her a thrill such as 
that felt by each of a hundred millions during the ages, as he 
looked upon his fragment of the true cross. 
ton seems to have experienced the thrill when beholding those 
He also observed that “ 
were badly dented,” but unfortunately that fact throws no light 
upon the question who performed the tricks which dented them. 
One Arthur Davison, of Amherst, 
Clerk of the County Court, gave his testimony in a letter written 
[23] Like Mrs. Teed’s, it is in one respect a 
boomerang, for he says that while Hubbell told facts, “ he painted 
the facts up to make the book sell,” which accusation, of seeming 


favorable position. 


owned “ six of the chairs 


“ identical ” 


(4) Davison’s letter. 


April 24, 1893. 


(is not 


“three feet” 


The writer finds by experiment 


Even Mr. Carring- 


significance, the actor takes as unprotestingly as a lamb. 


Davison heard raps, and saw Esther in severe convulsions, 
which, since he was not an adept in abnormal nervous conditions, 
bewildered him. But he was thoroughly convinced that the devil’s 
imps were at work when one evening a fork hit him on the back 
of the head. Considering that Esther was near by, it would have 
been still more convincing if the blow had been inflicted in front. 
At another time, in the evening (which is the time of sombre 
shades) Davison saw a curry-comb following Esther (if objects 
had only sometimes departed from her!), as she emerged from the 
Of course this is exactly what it would 
have done if attached to her hand by a black thread looped about 
it. The curry-comb hit the doorpost and stopped dead, as it would 
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have done had such a thread broken. Davison was too scared 
to make any instant investigation, but kept the curry-comb pru- 
dently locked up thereafter. There is also an impressive incident 
of a dipper that “ she had been using,” and which cut corners to 
get at the Clerk of the Court and deluge his cuff, but there are sev- 
eral unstated particulars which, like the rathole of Lincoln’s law- 
yer acquaintance, would “ bear looking into,”’ but which cannot 
be looked into forever and a day. Davison’s further affirmations 
are merely general ones. He completes the list of witnesses 
brought forward by Mr. Hubbell. But we will go behind the re- 
turns and produce two more, whose letters were for some reason 
not published. 

(5) Letter by Rev. Edwin Clay. [24] This Baptist 
clergyman states that “ no one in the Dominions has watched with 
greater care all the Movements of this wonderful Case than I 
have done and I was the first to defend Miss Cox and her friends 
from the Charge of Fraud. I have from the pulpit and the Plat- 
form defended her character.’ This, which is all he says relevant 
to the case, proves that Mr. Clay was one of the party which be- 
lieved that the phenomena were genuine, and had argued to con- 
vince others. But he does not argue here, nor help our inquiry in 
the smallest degree. 

(6) The J. W. White letters. [25] Since these letters have 
not been published, every line which they contain bearing upon 
the Amherst Mystery will be quoted. They were written to Mr. 
Hubbell before the latter had ever seen the girl, in pursuance of 
the plan to exhibit her. On April 16, 1879, White writes that 
“the manifestations is still going on yet.” Ten days later he 
writes: “ Esther Cox is with me not exactly with me but where 
I can see her at any time manifestations is going on so bad that I 
can't keep her in my house it sets fires and the matches flies all 
about her and nobody knows were they come from they set two 
fires in my house . . . we had some rapps in the shop the 
other night they were very loud she can bring them most any 
time she likes sometimes they are louder than at other times they 
struck as loud as you could strike with a nail hammer.” But 
White helps us not at all to fix the causation of the raps, fires and 
throwing of matches, which as facts are not in question, except 
that he intimates that Esther was always the centre of the cir- 
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cumference within which the matches flew. He is silent as to 
whether she was ever in sight when the louder raps were heard, 

These are all the witnesses except Hubbell, and the gist of 
their testimony has been given. If any answered inquiries un- 
favorably, the fact will probably never be known. And why was 
no statement from Jennie, the sister and bedfellow of Esther, who 
witnessed so many things, published? Two letters of hers have 
indeed been preserved [26]; one of them in reply to a set of 
questions about Esther and the manifestations, the other partly 
about Esther; but neither of them contains a line even intimating 
that she believed the phenomena were genuine. This silence looks 
studied and ominous. And thus far the witnesses have either 
been so vague and general, or so utterly lacking in particulars 
which would give difficulty to the most elementary hypotheses of 
fraud, that hardly a prima facie case has been established. We 
now turn to the only remaining witness who has spoken first-hand, 
and first inquire what were wr 

Mr. Hubbell’s Qualifications as an Investigator: 

This excellent gentleman himself thinks that he was excep- 
tionally qualified to investigate the Amherst doings because “ fa- 
miliar with all those mechanical devices’ used upon the stage, 
and “ familiar with the methods and paraphernalia used by the 
magicians in their exhibitions of legerdemain.” [27] But thers 
is one great difference between stage magic, with or without 
“ paraphernalia ”, and spurious poltergeist performances, in that 
the former occur in the course of an exhibition, which starts at a 
designated time, goes on with little interruption, and is over in an 
hour or two, while the actor in the latter can begin when she 
pleases, leave off when she pleases, and let hours elapse while she 
waits for a favorable opportunity. In the former case there are 
scores or hundreds with attention alert, in the latter there are 
usually but one or two present at a time, and even if there are 
more their attention cannot remain perpetually on a stretch, and 
moreover the stage is not a fixed one, but alters at the will of the 
performer and the exigencies of the moment, from one to any 
other room in the house. We do not at this point allege that 
Esther was fraudulent, but only that if she was, her task was 
both different and much easier than th the stage magician. 
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Nor would acquaintance with stage apparatus fit one to deal with 
performances where a special apparatus was neither used nor 
needed. 

An investigator of alleged occult phenomena ought to be a 
person who does not, as it is put in popular parlance, “ lose his 
head,” or “ get rattled.” But Mr. Hubbell seems to be a more 
than ordinarily emotional person, which, while of course a very 
necessary quality in an actor, by so much unfits him to be a de- 
tective. We read such passages from his pen as these: “ To say 
I was awed by this fearful demonstration of the power of the 
ghosts [a glass paper-weight striking the sofa near him] would 
indeed seem an inadequate expression of my feelings at that mo- 
ment. I felt that I had escaped a most unnatural death, and was 
heartily thankful that I had been so foftunate. Truly, in this 
haunted house murder lurked within the atmosphere.” [28] His 
emotion could hardly be greater if he had escaped from the guns 
of Balaklava, about whose intent to injure flesh and blood there 
will be no dispute. Again: “ By all the demons! When I read 
the accounts now in my journal, from which my experience is 
copied, I am speechless with wonder that I ever lived to behold 
such sights.” [29] He must have been badly scared by what he 
saw, since it appears to him wonderful that the shadow of it cast 
before did not slay him ere he entered the Teed cottage. Again: 
“For months after I had left the haunted house, any sudden 
sound would make me start and listen, but when I had become 
positive that the demons had not followed me, I became myself 
again.” [30] And, “Can I ever forget it? No! Never! 
Never!” [31] 

If ejaculations of which the above are only specimens indi- 
cate uprushes of emotion not desirable in a psychical researcher, 
there are other passages which manifest an imagination resource- 
ful to excess, particularly in the matter of forming theories. 
Imagination is useful to the scientific investigator, but only when 
it is made to wait upon the slow marshalling of facts. Whereas 
our chief witness on June 11th, in advance of investigation, had 
a theory that the phenomena were fraudulent [32], on June 12th, 
he began to write a lecture to be delivered the next day, apparently 
positing that they were genuine [33]; on a certain occasion, on 
the basis of having felt sleepy while whi Esther’s hands, he 
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evolved a theory that a current of that once popular substance, 
“vital magnetism ”, was flowing from the girl to others causing 
what might be called collective telepathic hallucination [34], but 
directly after again looking upon various dents on the walls and 
bumps upon Esther, reversed his theory and now confidently 
affirmed within himself that she was lacking in “ vital magnet- 
ism ” and absorbed that of others. [35] 

It has sometimes been said, and I think justly, that an investi- 
gator in this field ought to have the gift of humor to save him 
from illogical absurdities in either direction. While Mr. Hubbell 
is often unintentionally funny, so that poor Andrew Lang had to 
confess “I have rarely laughed more than over The Great Am- 
herst Mystery” [36], it seems quite certain that he has, person- 
ally, little faculty of humor. We cannot help remarking this, and 
at the same time having our confidence in his judgment, on more 
matters than one, disturbed, when we find him actually under the 
impression that the notices which this same Lang and the New 
York Sun reviewer gave his book, were intended to be laudatory. 
He must have thought so, for he proudly refers to “ the book of 
‘Dreams and Ghosts,’ by Andrew Lang, in which this distin- 
guished writer quotes profusely from my work,” [37] and prints 
the statement that “ The New York Sun,” August 28, 1897, in an 
article of a column, pronounces it in all probability the greatest 
work of the kind in this or any age.” [38] Lang’s quotations, 
and running persiflage, were on this respectful order. “ Esther 
‘was a swelling wisibly before the wery eyes of the alarmed 
family. . . . Next day Esther could only eat ‘a small piece 
of bread and butter and a large green pickle.’ She recovered 
slightly, in spite of the pickle.” [39] The Sun article can be 
guaged by characteristic extracts. “ Esther Cox, the sistér-in- 
law, used to swell up in the most painful manner, and would 
presently find relief in detonations issuing from all the pores of 
her body, which were invariably mistaken by those about her as 
thunderstorms. . . . Mr. Hubbell used to ask the ghosts for 
matches to light his pipe with, and was supplied with them in 
showers. It is probable that he would have become a plutocrat in 
the match business if his merely romantic and altruistic tend- 
encies had not impelled him to exhibit Esther Cox.” And the 
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tions of modern times surpass in dramatic and pathetic interest 
and in supernaturalness those described by Mr. Walter Hubbell ” 
hardly justifies the statement that the Sun pronounced that gen- 
tleman’s book to be “ in all probability the greatest work of the 
kind in this or any age.” Such inaccuracies, whether caused by 
a lack of humor or not, are disturbing. 

One is forced to conclude that our actor friend does not con- 
sider accuracy of prime importance, by observing that none of 
the newspaper items in the Appendix is printed as in the respect- 
ive newspapers. The changes are not important, being such in 
the first quoted item [40] as changing the word “raps” to 
“knocks,” expunging “ three” before “ different days,” altering 
“ceiling” to “air,” etc., [41] but the point is that the investi- 
gator feels at liberty to alter facts when he thinks this can do no 
harm. The thought comes forth “ from the atmosphere,” what 
if he should carry this license into his report of the Amherst 
phenomena! 

This is precisely what his two best witnesses accuse him of, 
both guilelessly unaware that their charge is deadly to his repu- 
tation as a scientific investigator. Mrs. Teed, we already know 
from Mr. Carrington’s testimony [42], “agreed that Mr. Hub- 
bell had accurately outlined the phenomena in his book, though 
she thought he had dramatized and embellished it in places.” 
Science cares nothing about correct outlines, when the area that 
they describe contains an unknown number of undesignated and 
unlocated dramatizations and embellishments. The single par- 
ticular in an incident that puzzles us may be of the nature of one 
of those pious frauds of scribbling ancients by which they em- 
bellished the biography of Jesus. Davison said, as we have 
seen: “ While he painted the facts up to make the book sell, the 
facts were there all the same.” [43] But no one doubts that 
there were odd facts, it is the interpretation of the facts that we 
are after, and the “paint” interferes with the interpretation. 
All that Hubbell says in his book occurred in White’s house is 
discounted by the admission of his friend White that it was 
painted up. ‘By inference all the rest of Hubbell’s story is 
vitiated, for when a man gets to using “ paint” of this sort, he 
does not daub it on one part of his edifice alone. At any point 
in his narrative where we cannot find a plausible explanation 
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we are confronted by the very emphatic possibility that here is 
paint.” 

We are disposed to put the most favorable construction upor 
this tendency to dramatize, embellish and use paint; it is merely 
histrionic, a projection of the habitudes of the stage. But when 
the actor becomes investigator and recorder, this tendency will 
trip him up, especially if it be stimulated by the mercenary lure. 
Unless kept under most rigid rein, the wish draws after it the 
thought. And here the frankly-confessed wish was to make 
money out of the investigations. Nor is there any sign of the 
rigid rein. “On March 25th and 26th,” eleven weeks before 
meeting Esther or witnessing any of the phenomena, “I en- 
tered into an arrangement with Mr. John White, to go into 
partnership with him and lecture on the Great Amherst Mys- 
tery . . . provided Esther would go with us and remain 
seated upon the stage while I delivered the lecture. My inten- 
tion being, as already stated, to expose the mystery, and to make 
money out of it while so doing, which I considered a grand 
scheme for the summer season.” And so it doubtless was, a 
grand scheme to make money, provided that Esther was not ex- 
posed, for few would pay a quarter to hear about a girl throwing 
brickbats when witnesses were off their guard. The two pur- 
poses, “to expose the mystery” and “to make money” were 
opposed to each other, and the least that can be said is that the 
first would be much embarrassed by the second. As the motive 
for the lecture is so frankly admitted, Mr. Hubbell’s nearest 
friend would assign the same motive for the issuance of his book. 
As we have seen, it was one of his good friends who remarked 
that “he painted the facts up to make the book sell.” And 
obviously the more mysterious the contents of “ The Great Am- 
herst Mystery ” the better it would sell. Not for a moment do 
we allege that the writer intentionally invented or misrepre- 
sented ; we mean only to point out the perfectly patent fact, that 
a man who is under the influence of one of the most powerful 
biases, that of the wish to make money, is not psychologically 
qualified to see and think clearly. After his express admission 
of this motive, and the intimation of his friend Davison, it is 
not necessary to introduce more evidence on this point, neverthe- 
less we ” in full one of the letters of the “ partner” in the 
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lecture enterprise. Note that it is dated about two months be- 4 
fore Mr. Hubbell’s personal investigation had begun. ee 


Amherst Apr 16 
Mr Walter Hubbell. 

Dear Sir I thought that I would write and let you 
no how that afair that we were talking about is giting along the girl 
is back to Amherst in my Charge and is engaged to go with us ever 
thing is working well so far all right I wish you were here so we 
could git away I fel that we are loosing time the manifestations 
is still going on yet I wish you could come back and leave them 
behind but I supose that cant bee so I will have to wait till you 
return with the rest I think it would not bee a bad play to go to 
Halifax firs but I will leave that to you please lett me here from 
you as soon as you can for I will bee very ancues to here from you 
there is other perties is tring to git her she sais she will not go 
with them 

Yours 
J. W. White [44] 


Having found that no other direct witness, however it may 
have been in his power to do so, has in fact given a statement of 
facts sufficient in quality, definiteness and guarding particularity 
to forbid normal explanations, we have turned to the remaining 
witness and first inquired into his qualities as an investigator. 
We credit him, on his statement, with knowledge of the methods 
and paraphernalia of professional magicians, and with experi- 
ence in performing the frequently easy task of seeing through 
the impostures of professional mediums. We also assume, and 
believe, that he is an honorable gentleman, who sincerely be- 
lieves that his main contention that the Teed cottage was haunted 
by demons is correct, and would not intentionally misstate or 
color a fact—at least “ hardly ever,” and never when he thought 
there was any harm in doing so. But we find that he was in 
Amherst confronted by conditions quite different from those 
with which he had been familiar, that he is of a strongly emo- 
tional temperament, that he is hasty in forming theories, in 
which “ vital magnetism,” “‘ power in the atmosphere ” and other 
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entities which no one knows much about prominently figure, 
that he is inaccurate in certain other directions, perhaps partly 
uwing to lack of humor, but partly due to a lack of intellectual 
(as distinguished from moral) honesty, that he had a tendency, 
noted by his friends and fellow-witnesses, and doubtless due to his 
histrionic genius, to dramatize and embellish his narrative, and 
that he was under the confessed dominion of a mercenary bias, 
favorable to the interpretation of the case which he finally 
adopted, in operation long prior to the beginning of his personal 
investigations. 


HUBBELL’S STORY OF HAPPENINGS PRIOR TO HIS ARRIVAL 
RULED OUT. 


Pages 30-81 of “ The Great Amherst Mystery ” are devoted 
to an account, by Mr. Hubbell, of what occurred prior to his 
own observations. All this we are obliged to discard from 
serious consideration. First because of the general liability of 
second-hand testimony to error, which causes its rejection in the 
courts, and because, with scores of witnesses of whatever oc- 
curred available, their testimony, and not that of a man who did 
not come upon the scene until afterward, should have been 
presented. J. Albert Black was among the signers of the “ Testa- 
mentary Document’ which Hubbell composed, and which con- 
tains not a single specific statement; why did not Black, who, 
being editor of the Amherst Gazette, was competent to write, 
give his own testimony? [45] A story is told of an event out- 
rivalling that at Belshazzar’s feast; in the presence of the family 
and others the sentence, “ Esther Cox, you are mine to kill,” was 
incised upon the plaster of the wall in “ characters nearly a foot in 
height.” [46] “All that was known was that they had heard the 
writing, had seen the letters appear, one by one upon the wall, 
until the sentence was complete.”” It is not stated whether a 
ghostly hand held the graving instrument, the latter appeared as 
if at work without support, or the cuts in the wall successively 
appeared with nothing to account for them. In any case it would 
be a stupendous event, and a child should know the necessity of 
having on record the detailed testimony of witnesses. But not 
ene of them gives out a word, and the only proof of an initially 
incredible incident is the statement of a man who did not see it. 
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The stories of what occurred before Hubbell arrived on the 
spot are not alleged to have been recorded by him at the time 
the; were told, no memoranda of them appear among the papers 
containing the original journal, and for aught that appears they 
may have been difficult and doubtful feats of memory after the 
lapse of months. 

There is an indefiniteness about much of this earlier narra- 
tive which robs it of value. There is no doubt that there was an 
excitement about the Teed cottage, and that many persons visited 
it and saw and heard something. But what, and under what 
circumstances ? 

On the other hand there are pages which are too precise and 
circumstantial to be credible. A speech of 90 words is assigned 
to Esther [47] on a date five months previous to the record by 
a man who was not there to hear it, a speech of stagey quality. 
It is nowhere more resolutely affirmed that a particular thing 
happened than it is asserted that Esther “ exclaimed ’’ this par- 
ticular speech. But unless there was a shorthand reporter pres- 
ent this cannot be her exact speech. 

A profusion of unimportant details regarding what happened 
on Sept. 6, nine months before the recorder saw the girl, are 
given, though no such particularity is found connected with any 
day after he arrived on the spot and could have set down minute 
details. He states minutely what Esther did before and after 
breakfast, her walk after dinner, and how the dust blew, where 
she went to buy a bottle of ink, her remark to Jennie in the even- 
ing to the effect that she had seen the new moon over her right 
shoulder, just when Esther went to bed, when Jennie went to 
bed, etc., etc. He knows just what her breakfast consisted of 
next morning, that “all she could eat was a small piece of bread 
and butter and a large green pickle, washed down with a cup of 
strong black tea,” and he knows that she “ took a walk-past the 
postoffice and around the block home again.” [48] This is en- 
tertaining realism, and might easily have been authentic, but 
was it? 

One of the suspicious circumstances related to this earlier 
period is that the biggest wonders happened then, rather than 
when the recorder was on the spot. That was the traditional 
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‘first antics of a ghost in their bed, the girls get up and become 


period, the golden age of “ manifestations.’”” Hubbell tells us 
that in the months of yore the ghosts cut sentences in the wall 
in the presence of witnesses who are silent, but all that he ever 
saw were sentences written on paper which were “ either stuck 
on the wall by some sticky substance or came out of the air and 
fell at our feet.” [49] The year before, when he was not there, 
Esther, “ her short hair almost standing on end,” would “ swell 
up” and keep on swelling until a report would be heard causing 
Mrs. Teed to yell “ My God! the house has been struck by a 
thunderbolt! ’’ whereupon the girl “immediately assumed her 
natural appearance.” [50] But when the actor was present at 
a swelling-up scene, the girl certainly suffered, but after about 
three hours, without any preparatory thunder-claps, “she sank 
from sheer physical exhaustion into a lethargic [51] state.” 

There are several internal contradictions in the preliminary 
narrative, of which one must here suffice. It is related to what 
we have just been considering. The writer remarks, “ One very 
remarkable fact about this house was that the power within the 
atmosphere increased in strength. In all other haunted houses 
of which I have heard the mystery was as powerful at the first 
as when it nearly ceased.”’ But if this is a correct statement, and 
the phenomena as witnessed and reported by Hubbell were 
more remarkable than, or anywhere as remarkable as, those at 
the beginning of the case, then his preliminary narrative is not 
authentic. For according to that it was on September 6, 1878, 
two days after the beginning, that the thunder-clap sounds were 
first heard, it was on Sept. 10th that all the bedclothes flew off 
the bed to the far corner, and “they could see them passing 
through the air,” and when replaced flew away before Mrs. 
Teed and others, and it was on Sept. 11th that the pillow quar- 
relled with and vanquished John Teed, and the handwriting ap- 
peared on the wall. But no incidents of suth magnitude and 
inexplicable quality are alleged to have taken place while the 
scribe was on the spot, in the Jater history of the case. 

There are other statements in the earlier story which class 
as incredible and absurd. It is absurd and incredible to allege 
that articles from the admirable Amherst Gasctte were always 
copied throughout Canada. It is incredible that when, on the 
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convinced that it is only a mouse whose movements they can ae, 
plainly see, wriggling in the mattress, one should calmly say to ra 
the other, “ Let us go back to bed, Esther; it cannot harm us _ 
now,” [52] and that, leaving the supposed mouse there, they 
should get into bed again! Now, isn't it? 
There are also statements of vital importance regarding 
events which Mr. Hubbell did not see, contradicted unawares 
by Mrs. Teed who is supposed to have seen them. The former 
declares that Mrs. Teed, on an epochal date, put the bedclothes, 
which had flown off from Jennie and Esther to the far corner 
ot the room, again over them. “She had no sooner done so 
than they instantly flew off to the same corner of the room, and 
the pillow, from under Esther’s head, came flying through the 
air and struck John Teed in the face.” [53] Certainly, ac- 
cording to this story, Mrs. Teed, as well as others, unless they — 
shut their eyes tightly, actually saw the bedclothes, pillow, et al., 
start away from the bed, and saw them flying through the air. 
3ut in conversation with Mr. Carrington, “ Mrs. Teed admitted 
that she had never seen an object start on its journey through 
the air, and, so far as she could remember, she had never actually 
seen it im the air.” [54] Again, Hubbell says that on a certain 
night, Mrs. Teed being present, “the invisible ghost that had | 
spoken to Esther took a dress belonging to her that was hanging 
on a nail in the wall near the door and, after rolling it up and 
placing it under the bed before their eyes, but so quickly that they _ 
could not prevent the action, set it on fire.” [55] If the dress 
left the nail and went under the bed, carried by an invisible ghost, 
it certainly started, and it certainly must have had the appearance — 
of flying through the air, if only from the nail to the floor. But 
Mrs. Teed says she never saw anything of the sort. One more 
illustration. According to the actor, the experiment of putting _ 
glass into Esther’s shoes was initiated five months after the 
phenomena began [56], in Mr. White’s house. But Mrs. Teed, 
who had a better opportunity to know, declares that the “ swell- 
ing” of Esther was caused by the glass in her shoes [57], and 
we have seen that this painful symptom first occurred on the 
second day from the beginning. 
This is sufficient. All that Mr. Hubbell’s account covering 
the earlier period really proves is that something more or less 
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resembling his description happened, and that some of the on- 
lookers were mystified. 

Turning finally to the actor’s account of what he himself 
saw, heard and otherwise experienced in the Teed cottage, we 
are obliged to remark the following. 


| ‘THE DISCREPANCIES BETWEEN THE JOURNAL AND 
THE BOOK. 


No one could reasonably object to the mere fact that the ac- 
count of a set of observations is longer in its printed than in its 
previous written form, though when careful contemporary notes 
are kept the published report is more apt to be condensed than 
expanded. But since the description in the journal of events 
from June 11 to July 11, 1879, comprises not more than 2,500 
words [58], and the same description in the book contains some 
10,000 words, while the journal record of June 11 is expanded 
from 44 to 293 words, and that of June 21 is increased from 43 
to about 1,100 words, it is hardly proper to remark (italics ours), 
“ When I read the accounts now in my journal, from which my 
experience is copied,” etc. [59], and “ My whole account is to be 
read simply as a narrative of facts taken from my journal kept 
while I lived in the house, and in which I made daily and, at many 
times, instant record of the manifestations.” [60] After read- 
ing the passages quoted, one is not prepared to find that all the 
facts and details given in the book regarding the phenomena ob- 
served on June 11th are represented in the journal by the fol- 
lowing only. “ Heard raps on dining table at Mr. Teed’s, num- 
ber of my watch was rapped out also the time by the clock (12 
minutes after 10 P. M.,) the devil beat time when I whistled, 
‘Yankee Doodle,’ all in the light, also the date of coin—1876.” 
Considering, also, that many incidents are given in the book 
which are not found in the journal at all, the expressions 
“copied” and “whole account . . . taken from my jour- 
nal,” are doubly inappropriate. 

The journal for June 26 knows only that “in the morning 
pins were stuck into Miss Cox's body,” but the book finds out 
that “ During the entire day I was kept busy pulling pins out of 
Esther.” [61] 
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The journal and the book both mention one throwing of a 
paper weight on June 21, but while the former says “ Glass 
paper weight was thrown at my head while writing,” the latter 
declares that it was while le was lying on the sofa with his eyes 


partly closed. 


[62] The journal for June 23 says that a “ knit- 


ting needle ” was thrown at the long-suffering Mr. Hubbell. In 


the book it becomes “‘ several needles.” 


[63] 


We give in full the journal notice of the adventures of a 
sugar-bowl lid, on June 24th, and beside it the concluding part 
of the book account of the same incident. 


Journal. 
Took lid of sugar- 
bowl from near me 


it fell in pantry 


20 feet away 


from ceiling.” 


Book (pp. 113—114) 

I watched her closely at the 
time, when to my great surprise, just as she 
had laid her hand up on the pantry door to 
open it, the lid came from inside the pantry, 
being pushed through a broken pane of glass 
over the pantry door, and over which brown 
paper had been pasted, and fell from that 
broken pane to the floor, a distance of 
fully fifteen feet from the place on the table 
whence it had been taken from beside my 
plate. The pantry door had not been open 
while I was in the room, and yet the ghosts 
had carried the lid inside while the door was 
closed, and then pushed it through the broken 
pane, in the transom, above the door as I 
have stated.” 


* *« * 


The journal affirms that the lid fell from the ceiling, the 


book that it “pushed through the broken pane ” in the 
transom; the journal declared that it fell in the pantry 20 feet 
away, the book that it fell outside the pantry 15 feet away; the 
book makes the particular and mysterious feature that which 
George III. found about the apple in the dumpling, “ how the 
devil it got in,” while the journal knows no such mysterious 
feature. According to the book it was inexplicable how the lid 
came from within outward, since the door had not been open 
since it disappeared, but according to the journal it was quite 
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unimportant whether the door had been opened or not, since the 
lid could easily have been tossed through the hole over the 
transom into the pantry, when the actor-detective was busy 
with his breakfast. No determinative facts throughout the 
narrative are stated more positively and in detail than these which 
are positively contradicted by the journal entry, presumably 
made on the day of the occurrence. 

Just one more instance under this heading. The book says: 
[64] “During the latter part of July the ghosts became so 
demonstrative that it was no longer safe to have Esther, their 
victim, in the house. Fires were continually being started; the 
walls were hourly broken with household furniture; the bed- 
clothes were pulled off in the daytime; sofas and tables were 
continually turned upside down; knives and forks were thrown 
with such force that they would stick into doors; food disap- 
peared from the table, and, worse than all, strange, unnatural 
voices could be heard in the air, calling us by our names, in the 
broad light of day.”” This pictures a pretty lively state of affairs 
“ during the latter part of July.” But according to the journal, 
in the handwriting of the same chronicler, nothing whatever ab- 
normal was then happening in the Teed household, as Esther had 
left on July r1th, not to return. Nor is it anywhere intimated 
that anything of the kind ever happened in the Van Amburgh 
household, two and half miles out of the village, to which she 
went. Mr. Hubbell, if we may trust his own script, never saw 
any “ manifestations ” after July 11, and never saw Esther but 
once afterward, August Ist, when he called on her. 

Such instances of utter discrepancy between the journal and 
the book in regard to incidents narrated by both, inevitably leads 
to dubious surmises in regard to incidents related in the book, 


DEFECTIVENESS OF THE RECORD. 


The entire original record, made during the course of four 
weeks, is so short that it can easily be copied in two hours. Even 
the expanded record of the book is laconic and indefinite gen- 
erally to the point of worthlessness. Any incident which was 
worth relating at all was worth _— with such details as 


but not mentioned in the journal. 
4 
if 


would at least present a prima facie appearance of guarding its 
central affirmation. That is to say, it should have been made 
perfectly clear what were the circumstances surrounding each 
marvel. But he has not made a complete job of this in the telling 
of a single incident, and in the setting forth of the most of them 
he has not put down a single protective detail. Even if he was 
so excited at the time of making the diary that he did not see 
the necessity of these precautions, he should have realized it 
before he wrote the book. But even there he evinces not a glim- __ 
mer of a suspicion that anything more than his bare assertion 
that a chair tumbled over or that a pair of stockings fell out of = 
the air is called for. The sugar-bowl lid takes one of its fre-— 
quent journeys, matches fall here and there, a plant disappears 
from the window and appears on the floor, an inkstand and two 
bottles fly at the martyred Hubbell, the clothes of George leave 
“the dear little fellow,” the curtain in the pantry takes fire, ham- 
mer-like blows are heard, etc., etc. But where at the time was 
Esther? How far away was she? Where was Hubbell, and 
how far away? Where were the other spectators, if any? 
Whose back was turned at the moment that the event began? 
Was Hubbell eating, or reading, or dozing on the sofa when his 
attention was arrested? What was the amount of light at the 
time? These and many other questions, according to the inci- 
dent, are those we have a right to ask, whose answers give the 
incidents their significance. But they are very seldom answered. 
Was there an instance of an object, seeming to fly through the 
air from the opposite quarter to that occupied by Esther? We 
are not informed, and the inference is that there was no such 
instance. Many affirmations are made on Esther’s testimony 
only, without a question, such as the remarks and the personal 
appearance of the ghosts. For aught we know, many other 
affirmations are based on her testimony only, as that George was 
undressed by the ghosts, cake snatched out of his hand by them 
[65], etc. It is not stated that the recorder saw these or certain 
other acts. It is not stated that anyone saw a ghost cutting her 
forehead with a beefsteak bone, or trying to cut her throat or to 
stab her in the neck, or stabbing her in the head with a fork. 
[66] And there seems to be a kind of fatality that just when an 
incident is told with some appearance of definiteness and par- 
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ticularity, it is contradicted by the journal, Mrs. Teed, or some 
other part of the printed record itself. a 


THINGS HAPPEN UNDER SUSPICIOUS CIRCUMSTANCES. 
Now and then, in spite of the indefiniteness of the narrative, 
a and the tendency to use “ paint,” there does peep forth some fea- 
ture of the accompanying circumstances, and in a majority of 
cases it is of a sort to rouse suspicion. It is suspicious that Mrs. 
‘Teed, who was more continuously than anyone else in a 
situation to observe what went on, and whose period for ob- 
servation was six times as long as that of Mr. Hubbell, never 
once saw an object start on its mysterious journey, nor even in 
the air. That implies that somebody watched for a chance to 
throw the objects unperceived, and the question comes whether 
i: a spirit that was invisible, or Esther who was visible, would be 
more likely to need such precautions. It is noticeable that Hub- 
bell himself never once squarely affirms that he saw an object 
_ Start, though several times he says, or implies, that he saw it 
when falling, which could easily be in a normal state of affairs. 
It is suspicious that so many of the puzzling events (which 
would have taken only a moment for flesh and blood hands to 
perform, if afforded that moment unwatched) took place, ex- 
pressly according to the record, when the witnesses were engaged 
in writing, or some other task which enchains the attention, or 
when the back of the witness was turned (as when he is hit 
on “the back of the head” or “ behind the ear’’), or when the 
witness was on the sofa in a position conducive to somnolence, 
or when it was dark or shadowy, etc. As the record gives such 
particulars only casually, apparently without recognizing their 
importance, it seems likely that other incidents were really simi- 
larly characterized. It is suspicious that Esther was confess- 
edly in such close proximity to so many of the wonders. Needles 
(or, according to the journal, a needle) were thrown from knit- 
ting in Esther’s hands [67], a child's shoe was thrown when 
Bo Esther was holding him [68], the sugar-howl cover reappears 
“behind Esther on the sofa upon which she was sitting’ [69], 
etc., etc. Now and then the possible significance of proximity is 
increased by some other circumstance, as when a carving-knife 
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flies forward over Esther's head as she comes out of the pantry. :: 
[70] When she emerges, she is seen to have hold of “a large 
dish with both hands.” Yes, but for aught that we can see, the 
protecting pantry door would give one hand the moment to fling 
the knife forward over the head (experiment has shown its feasi- 
bility) and to grasp the dish a fraction of a second before 
emerging. It is suspicious that in no one of all the numerous 
“demon” attacks upon Esther herself, with knives, forks, 
shears, beef-bones, and hands (“so that the marks of fingers 
could be plainly seen just exactly as if a human hand had slapped 
her face”) [71], is it alleged that anyone else than Esther 
was present, except that Jennie was with her when in the 
dark of night both were scratched under the bedclothes, and 
during the 36 years between the events and the last issue of 
“The Great Amherst Mystery,” no testimony came from Jennie 
(or Esther either) [72] except of distaste for the whole busi- _ 
ness and desire to be let alone. In fact, unavoidable suspicion | 
creeps into every nook in the narrative. 
The avoidance of Mr. Teed, and the showing off before Mr. — 
Hubbell, which the ghosts seemed to practice, is a suspicious 
feature. At least during the period of the journal, hardly anything 
happens in the presence of the*former. And according to Mrs. 
Teed’s letter, things happened noisily enough on that lively - 
night when the chairs came tumbling from Esther’s room, until © 
her couch was made up in the room where her sister and brother- | 
in-law slept, after which there was only a single bang of a | 
trunk cover. When Esther sat on the stage and the scientific — 
actor expounded the Amherst wonders, no ghostly marvels took 
place, to his disappointment. Why? Possibly there were too — 
many eyes. And possibly Mr. Teed's eves were keener than was 
convenient. <A letter by Mr. Hubbell to the Banner of Light, 
printed July 12, 1879, says: “ The spirit manifestations 
commence about 8 A. M., and continue until 12 M., recom- 
mence about 1.30 P. M. and cease about 6 P. M.” The present | 
writer, on transferring this passage to his notes, added, “ Looks _ 
as though the spirits avoided Mr. Teed. I would venture that 
he came home to dinner.” And behold, on pages 24-25 of the | 
book we read, “ They always dined at twelve o’clock. 
“ Finally dinner would be ready, and honest Daniel would come _ 
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in hungry. Jennie could be seen coming down the street from 
her work.” etc. Light now beams upon the interesting fact, 
communicated to the chronicler on Sunday, June 22nd, “ that 
the ghosts never did much in manifesting their power on that 
day.” “Personally,” the investigator continues with puzzled 
brow, “I never could ascertain the reason, or assign one that 
was in accordance with the facts of the case.” But the theory 
that Daniel was the reason, or perhaps Jennie, is quite in ac- 
cordance with the facts of the case, the fact being that both went 
away in the morning to work, returned for noonday dinner, 
went away again to work and returned at about 6, when the 
ghosts usually knocked off work likewise, and both were in the 
habit of being at home on Sunday. 

Mr. Hubbell thinks that the ghosts hated him, but the narra- 
tive gives the impression that, on the contrary, they entertained 
a furtive liking for him, and rather enjoyed showing off before 
him. “I generally arose about eight o'clock,” he says, and it 
was about eight o'clock, we observe, that the manifestations 
usually began. If a baby’s shoe hit him once behind the ear, 
and on the 28th of June he was “ struck with a screw driver, 
also several other articles,” it may have been remembered how 
effective this mode of argument’ had been in convincing David- 
son, who never had known doubt after a dinner fork struck him 
on the back of the head. In spite of all the “ fiendish’ throw- 
ing of knives and paper-weights at the actor, no “deadly” 
objects ever hit him, and the discrimination apparently shown 
inclines one to suspect that care was taken that they should not. 


CLASSES OF PHENOMENA, AND REMARKS. 


Ordinarily the analyst of the evidence would be required to 
state and meet the strongest alleged cases squarely. But there 
is no such duty here, since the other principal witnesses charge 
inaccuracies in the narrative, and we have discovered that it is 
fatally contradicted in a number of instances by the original 
journal of its author, etc. When most of the alleged cases, ex- 
actly as they are told, are susceptible of normal explanation, 
and when we see others, which seemed strong, thus confronted 
and confuted, it becomes even probable that the few remaining 
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instances, however formidable they look, really illustrated the 
recorder’s tendency to “embellish” with “ paint,” and to fall 
into errors of malobservation, putting inference in the place of © 
observation, defective memory, and so on. Nevertheless, we 
shall mention some of these strongest cases. tk ee 
The present writer has no prejudice against raps. He even 
conceives that genuinely supernormal raps may occur in connec- 
tion with fraud. But the most remarkable alleged cases in this 
narrative are doubtful in their best features. The first evening 
that Mr. Hubbell spent in the haunted house various informa- __ 
tion was given by raps. But it is noticeable that in the diary no- 
protective detail whatever is entered. This is the full record: 
“On June 11 Heard raps on dining table at Mr. Teed’s, number __ 
of my watch was rapped out also the time by the clock (12 min- 
utes after 10 P. M.), the devil beat time when I whistled ‘ Yankee _ 
doodle ’, all in the light, also the date of coin—1876.” But in © 
the book the all-important statements that none knew the date of 
the coin, or the number of the watch, are not made. It is unfor- 
tunate that, at this stage, the question whether these statements ae 
are literally and historically correct is inevitable. It seems 
strange that these dazzlingly successful experiments should not 
have been repeated at any time during the month of the gentle- 
man’s residence in the cottage. If the ghost could tell the num- 
ber of a watch, which its owner did not know and had shown  _ 
to no one else, it ought to have been able to give the time, __ 
with the clock not in the room. [73] The raps like a 
blacksmith’s hammer, sounding under the baywindow (or in the | 


told where Esther was? eet 


2. The Throwing of Objects. 


This class has been pretty well covered, but two instances, gn 
each rather droll, will be added. The first, occurring on June 
24th, is quite omitted from the book, but thus reads in the jour- 
nal: “ A knife was thrown at me, as I went up street, came from 
kitchen door,—Esther Cox was in dining room at time, knife 


was thrown about 50 feet and was found in adjoining lot.”” Was 
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this incident left out because it would lead to too many ques- 
tions, such as, If you were walking up street, how do you know 
that Esther was in the dining-room at the moment when the 
knife was thrown? Ought not a ghost to be able, if it can 
throw as far as the average girl, “ about 50 feet,”’ to convey it a 
little nearer you than “an adjoining lot?’’ How do you know 
that a knife tossed into a lot was meant for you, as you were go- 
ing “ upstreet’’? Are you not relying upon Esther's word for 
your evidence? And the book shies clear of the other incident 
also, which the journal gives with empressment. “ Here is rich- 
ness,” as our benevolent. friend Squeers would have said, and 
readers of “The Great Amherst Mystery” should not be de- 
prived of it. “ While I was out this morning a razor was thrown 
at Esther, as she came down stairs. Mrs. Teed asked me, on my 
return, if it was mine. I asked to see it. Mrs. Teed said, lift 
up that purple bowl on the dresser and you will find it. I hid 
it there. I did so when to my great surprise I found my razor. 
I had used it on Sunday and put it in my satchel again in my 
room, on going to the room I found the razor case in the satchel 
where I had left it, cannot guess how Bob got it out of the 
satchel. I have just had Esther Cox take her solemn oath on 
the Bible that she did not take my razor out of my satchel and 
throw it down stairs and that she believes that the spirit of Bob, 
whom she often sees and talks to, got it out of my satchel and 
threw it at her, this she also swears to.” It is evident from 
the administration of the oath that the satchel was not locked, 
and that Esther’s hands could have abstracted the razor. And 
she could have innocently sworn that she did not take it if, as 
we shall later contend, she was subject to abnormal intervals 
which she was unable to remember in a later and normal state. 


ae Movement of Heavy Furniture. 

oad A number of incidents having to do with these useful articles 
of furniture are related. Chairs and tables tumbled over, slid 
across the floor, and occasionally erected themselves again, or 
were found standing, it is not made clear which, except in one 
: instance where it is to be feared that “ paint” was employed. 
An instance found in the diary but not in the book deserves 
mention. “July 9th As Esther sat kniting in the parlor this 
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morning, all the chairs in the room were piled around her. I 
asked her if she did not help the spirits to pile them up, she 
said no So help her God.” This was on the selfsame day 
when he put her to her oath on the Bible that she did not assist 
the antics of the razor. It was only two days before the end 
of all that the scribe saw. If he had previously really seen chairs 
with no hand or mischievous string in contact fall and get up 
again, one wonders why toward the end come these outbursts of 
caution. It really looks as though something had roused his 
suspicion. 


4. Displacement of Miscellaneous Objects. 


At first reading it is quite impressive to read that the ghosts 
tore little George's clothes off [75], until we observe that it is 
not said where Esther was during the ceremony, and where 
Hubbell wasn’t. If George was liable to have his raiment so 
suddenly snatched off, and the cat to be levitated without warning 
above Esther’s head and to descend (perhaps unexpectedly to 
Esther) upon the latter’s back [76], both might well cast uneasy 
and perturbed glances, as is alleged, even though they beheld no 
spirit guilty of these outrages. 

“ During my residence in the house,” writes the actor-in- 
vestigator, “it was an almost daily occurrence for the ghosts to _ 
bring articles from trunks and closets that we all knew were | 
locked, and to also place articles they carried from various . 


of the house into these same trunks and closets while locked, = 


where we afterwards found them.” [77] One has no doubt a 
that the objects were transported as stated, and that the trunks — 
and closets had becn locked, but observing that on another occa- 
sion Mrs. Teed opened Jennie’s trunk with a key from Daniel's | 
bunch, and being informed by boyhood’s memories how easily © 
old-fashioned ldcks are picked by stray keys, and even bent wires, 
one has doubts as to whether ghosts did it. 


Perhaps the most noteworthy example under this head is_ 
that of a boiling kettle and a frying pan of meat being taken — 
from the stove and deposited on the stone before the kitchen = 
door, “ while Mrs. Teed was in the kitchens Esther being near “ i 
and Daniel Teed was washing his at the 
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in the doorway leading from the dining-room to the kitchen, 
talking to him. All saw it.” [78] Saw what? No doubt all 
saw the articles after they had been placed on the stone. But it 
is not said that all saw them flying out through the air. If that 
is meant it simply is not true, for Mrs. Teed told Mr. Carrington 
that she never once saw an object start on a journey through the 
air, nor had she ever seen one, so far as she remembered, in the 
air. Yet she was the one probably best situated in this instance 
to see the objects when they went, for Mr. Teed was busy wash- 
ing his hands, and Mr. Hubbell was busy talking with him, both 
with their backs turned, for aught that we know. Shall we say 
that Esther could not have laid the articles down just outside the 
door without attracting attention? Who knows that? If Mrs. 
Teed was setting the table she would be going back and forth be- 
tween the kitchen and the dining-room. And it would seem that 
the customary flitting about the kitchen by Esther would be less 
calculated to attract attention than would the unaccustomed dart- 
ing of objects through the air. No one saw them flying through 
the air. And yet they got to the doorstep somehow. No hy- 
pothesis is so easy to account for the passage of the utensils as 
that Esther took advantage of a favorable moment. 


5. Matches and Fires. 

re: The falling of matches “out of the air” really belongs 
to the “throwing things” class. As matches are very easily 
secreted upon the person (by the way, there is no evidence that 
Esther was ever searched during the ten months of the mani- 
festations), and can be unobtrusively flipped over the shoulder, 
the critical reader is not impressed by statements like “49 matches 
were dropped about the house by Bob.” As to the fires, “ in the 
pantry, up-stairs,” etc., never once is it thought worth while to 
mention where Esther was when the fire was discovered, or 
where she was when it was presumably set. No further com- 


ment is demanded. 3 
6. Hurts Inflicted Upon Esther. 


These consisted of slaps, stabs with knives and forks, bangs 
with a beefbone, being treated as a pin cushion, etc. Their sig- 
nificance will be noted farther on. In this place we only call 
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attention to two pathetic passages, referring to two successive 
days, “ During the entire day I was kept busy pulling pins out 
of Esther” [79], and “I have been pulling pins out of Esther 
all day, which the invisible power has been sticking into all parts 
of her person. . . . I pulled about thirty pins out of her to- 
day.” [80] Why this melancholy duty devolved upon Mr. 
Hubbell exclusively, is indeed not plain, but it is gratifying to 
see how faithfully he performed it. 


7. Miscellaneous Phenomena. 


A “trumpet” was heard at intervals one day, but it is not 
stated that it was ever heard when Esther was within sight. At 
night the trumpet was “ let fall,’’ and proved to be a child’s toy. 
He often heard mysterious voices [81], but then our curiosity 
as to the location of Esther is never gratified. And when ghostly 
talking is said to be going on in his presence, Esther, but not 
poor Hubbell, can hear it. [82] It is not surprising on any 
theory, that only Esther saw the spirits (except, Hubbell con- 
jectures, the baby and the cat). 

There was also some automatic writing, which will be noticed 
later, alleged conversing with spirits in some kind of an abnormal 
condition, and evening sittings, attempted at the instigation of 
the actor, and practically fruitless. 


WAS ESTHER A LIAR AND TRICKSTER? 


As we have proceeded in the inquiry, it has become more and 
more impossible to maintain that the mysterious acts in the Teed 
cottage were not performed through the bodily agency of Esther 
Cox. The common assumption would be that, in case they were 
so performed, Esther was a trickster and liar. So one writer 
urges: “ But this becomes more and more improbable when we 
remember that the medium herself was the chief sufferer. She 
was the one who was wounded, who lost sleep, who ‘ swelled 
up,’ who was the object of hatred and attack by ‘the ghosts.’ 
Her own home was repeatedly set on fire—as well as the homes 
of the friends who kindly sheltered her. It would seem incred- 
ible that any girl would voluntarily perform such tricks herself, 
against herself, when no object could be gained thereby.” [83] 
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But this writer had not remembered, at the moment of writing, 
the classic abnormal cases, of persons at war with themselves, 
who inflict tortures upon their own bodies, destroy their own 
possessions and put themselves into situations of pain, terror and 
humiliation. And the testimony of her neighbors that thirty- 
year-old Esther was regarded as truthful [84], while not very 
conclusive regarding nineteen-year-old Esther, especially as at the 
latter period she could not be induced to affirm one way or the 
other regarding the former one, is not even necessary. There 
is a passage between Scylla and Charybdis, and it is found in 
Esther’s having suffered brief but frequent lapses into a sec 
ondary state, wherein with uncanny cleverness she performed 
acts which in her normal intervals she did not remember. Well 
might she be afraid lest, if she reviewed the old days, “ they’ 
the states if not the ghosts—‘‘ would come back.” 


_ PSYCHOLOGICAL ABNORMALITY THE KEY TO THE 
“MYSTERY ”. 


We do not assume that Esther was mentally abnormal simply 
as a plausible theory, but are practically forced to conclude that 
she was by the facts which happened naively and imperfectly to 
get set down in the record. 

For some time prior to the “ manifestations,’ a young man 
named Bob McNeal had been paying much attention to Esther. 
[85] Late on August 28th, 1879, he took her on a drive, and 
when near a small grove attempted to induce her to alight from 
the carriage, finally becoming furious, and with pointed revolver 
threatening to kill her if she did not obey. Though it is prob- 
able that the story is but half told, it is evident what the purpose 
of the young brute was. He forsook it on hearing the sound of 
approaching wheels, and drove to the girl’s home through now 
pouring rain, “at a break-neck speed.” She arrived wet through, 
and “in a hysterical condition from excitement.” 

The fact may be given for what it is worth that Esther had 
been a very weakly infant, apparently a premature birth. [86] 
She had likewise “ always been a queer girl” [87], which prob 
ably means that she was of that psychoneurotic constitution 
which is most liable to and strain. 
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The outrageous assault by Bob McNeal, especially if “ Esther 
was fond of him,” furnished the shock, and the violent emotions 
of the succeeding days added a strain. It is stated that on the 
night following the drive the girl cried herself to sleep. “ For 
the next four days Esther seemed to be suffering from some 
secret sorrow. She could not remain in the house, but was con- 
tinually on the street or at some of the neighbors’ houses, and 
every night she cried herself to sleep.” [88] This has an au- 
thentic sound. The sensitive girl sought no healthful outlet for 
her emotions by making anyone her confidant; she sought to 
distract her mind and to keep it off her troubles, and after 
a few days succeeded in getting a surface victory, so that she 
resumed her ordinary demeanor and household occupations. 
She had said to herself, “ I won’t think of that any more,” and 
so the dangerous complex was shut down to do its mischievous 
work in the subconscious region, a now familiar story to psy- 
chologists. 

On Sept. 4th, one week after the assault and three days after 
the successful repression, an explosion came; a secondary state 
or “personality” came to the surface, which thereafter from 
time to time evidenced its identity by many marks which will be 
recognized by students of “ dissociation.” With consummate 
but by no means unexampled craftiness it performed its antics 
so as to baffle the vigilance of many, but apparently not all. [89] 
But with these, except insofar as they illustrate the abnormality 
of the case, we have no more to do. 

It is well known that in cases of dual and multiple person- 
ality, in addition to the main phenomenal streams, there occur 
trance, cataleptic, confusional and other sporadic states. In one 
of these, on a night when Dr. Carritte was present [90], Esther 
“seemed to be seized with a spasm, for she became cold and per- 
fectly rigid. While in this state, she commenced to talk, and told 
all that had occurred between herself and Bob McNeal on the 
night of the fatal ride. This was the first anyone knew of the 
affair, for she had never told it, and Bob had never been seen in 
the locality after that night. When she came to her senses again, 
they told her what had been said by herself during the strange 
state from which she had just emerged. [91] Upon hearing 
this, she commenced to cry, and told them that it was all true.” 
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Whether or not there were spirits mixed up with the case, 
the factitious nature of some of them, as described by Esther 
and otherwise determined, will soon be evident. ‘The name of 
the principal one, Bob Nickle, is but a thin disguise for that of 
the man who was the center to Esther of both attraction and 
horror, Bob McNeal. Bob Nickle was, like his prototype, a 
shoemaker. The “ malice” of the ghost as shown in many of 
the “ manifestations” was but the dramatization of the depths 
of wickedness and mischief which the girl suddenly had 
glimpsed in the living man. The scratching on the wall of the 
words “ Esther Cox, you are mine to kill,” was but her automatic 
externalization of the threats of McNeal, as maddened and ex- 
ulting in his brute strength he held the revolver to her breast. 
It may be that these words are a reproduction of the very sen- 
tence uttered by him. The oaths which accompanied the threats 
of Bob the ghost on June 24th were but imitations or repetitions 
of the “terrible oaths’ which accompanied the threats of Bob 
the man on that shameful night. The very fact that the ghostly 
Bob always wore a hat [92], comes from the fact that Esther 
in her memorres of the threatening face which had confronted 
her own always saw it, of course, surmounted by a hat. If it be 
objected that instead of being young and handsome, like the Bob 
whom Esther knew, the ghost was “apparently about sixty 
years of age, wearing a scraggy, grey beard, and dressed like 
any common-looking, dirty tramp” [93], the answer is easy. 
Reproductions of real persons and incidents in dreaming or 
hysterical phantasy are never in their entirety, providing the 
case is such that there is resistance on the part of what is rather 
mythologically called “‘ the psychic censor.” The resistance was 
furnished by Esther’s real fondness for McNeal. She had, as 
it were, to introduce variations in her automatic representa- 
tions, in order that they might elude her own vigilance, and pass 
unchallenged. ‘ Bob McNeal,” when it spontaneously arose as 
the true name of the “ spirit,” was rejected as being that of the 
man still subconsciously cherished, but under the slight dis- 
guise of “ Bob Nickle” it passed. As a fine-looking young 
man, even “ Bob Nickle ” could not pass, it had to be explained to 
the censor, as it were, “ But this is the name of an old, gray- 

But there is probably 
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more to the substituted appearance than this. Other analyzed and 
investigated cases make it highly probable that the substitution 
of “a very rough and brutal-looking figure,” about sixty years of 
age, Wearing a scraggy, grey beard, and dressed like any common- 
looking, dirty tramp,” was not a random one, but indicated the 
blending with the incident of August 28th of an earlier one, 
probably from childhood, wherein a similar though not neces- 
sarily so serious an affront was offered her by a man of that de- 
scription. Another substitution is found in the name of Jane 
Nickle, a ghost supposed to be “ either the wife or sister of Bob 
Nickle.” [94] Here is found Esther’s conflict between desire 
to be the wife of Bob McNeal, and horror at the thought. She 
has displaced herself from being the wife of Bob Nickle 
[McNeal] and substituted her sister Jane, giving to the psy- 
chologist notice of the fact by her uncertainty whether the 
ghostly Jane is the sister or the wife of the ghostly Bob Nickle. 
And the very name “ McNeal,” cut off from that of the leading 
ghost by the censor, gets in as a part of the name of another 
ghost, “ Eliza McNeal.” 

If anything were needed to identify “ Bob Nickle” with Bob 
McNeal, certain “tortures” which from time to time were in- 
flicted upon the girl, supposedly by the former, would be suffi- 
cient. “ Daniel Teed explained the true nature of the torture 
to me,”’ says the actor-investigator, “ but it must be nameless 
here.” [95] It is plain from the journal that the torture con- 
sisted in Bob Nickle being supposed to act the part of incubus, 
an obvious objectification of McNeal’s vile purpose on the night 
of August 28th, with the accompaniment of anguish due to the 
original emotional reaction of horror on the part of the young 
woman. 

Mr. Hubbell remarks that “the power—by which he means 
the ghostly agency—‘“ was always at its greatest strength as a 
power within the atmosphere every twenty-eight days,” and 
thinks that “the changes of the moon, perhaps, had something 
to do with it.” [96] Physicians would tell him that in cases of 
women who are psychologically abnormal the symptoms are 
usually at their height at the functional periods which occur, 
generally, once in about twenty-eight days. 

~The “ swelling,” of which so much is made i in n the book, was 
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probably, when stripped of exaggeration and brought down to 
the level of what Mr. Hubbell himself saw [97], only an extreme 
case of what is not infrequently seen among psychoneurotics, 
The writer has seen a case where within five minutes the ab- 
domen would change from flaccidity to large distension and hard- 
ness, the thyroid gland in the neck would enlarge, and the whole 
body would exhibit vascular tumescence. 

In the Doris case of multiple personality, the one just re- 
ferred to, a physician gave almost incredible doses of morphia 
{98], in order to put the person then under the sway of one of 
the secondary states, to sleep; but when the phlegmatic person- 
ality suddenly changed to the one of childlike nature, the morphia 
instantly took effect, and he fought for hours to save the girl 
‘from death. So it is not surprising to read that Dr. Carritte on 
one occasion gave Esther (of course in an abnormal psychical 
state) “one ounce of bromide of potassium, one pint of brandy 
and heavy doses of morphia and laudanum on the same night, 
without the slightest effect on her system.” [99] 

Esther’s wilful moods [100], her laughing at the shadows 
of persons on the wall [101], and her supposed talks with her 
dead mother while in a state of cataleptic trance [102], all find 
their analogues in the Doris case. The hiding of articles, of which 
we get a-glimpse, is thoroughly characteristic of dissociational 
cases. We read in the journal for July 1 as follows: “ Maggie 
told Esther that she had taken 4 dollars out of Jane’s trunk but 
would not tell what she had done with it, as Jane could not find 
her keys she became somewhat worried & opened the trunk with 
a key belonging to Dan, true enough the money was gone, at 
night Esther went into a trance and talked with her mother she 
asked her Mother what Maggie had done with Jane’s money & 
the trunk keys and was told that Maggie had thrown the keys 
into an old Puncheion in the yard & that she had put the 4 dol- 
lars into an old pipe hole in the chimney, the keys were found in 
the Puncheion & the remains of the money was found in the place 
designated.” With the substitution of the name “ Sally” for 
“ Maggie,” and a few alterations in the stage machinery, this 
passage could almost stand as an extract from the “ Beauchamp” 
case. The “ Doris” case contained many similar incidents. 

As to the slapping, bruising. pin- mal- 
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treatment of Esther herself, which some have thought it in- 
credible that her own hands could have performed, the identifi- 
cation of the case with what is known as alternating personality 
would hardly be complete without such acts, inflicted by the 
bodily instruments of the patient herself, though in her normal 
periods she may have had no memory whatever of them. When 
“ Sally ’’ enmeshed “ Miss Beauchamp ” in a maze of string, or 
ensconced her on the top of a tottering pile of furniture, or woke 
her up on a giddy ledge above the street, it was hands and feet 
owned in common which actually performed the deeds. When 
“Margaret” pulled out hair to spite “ Sick Doris,” or grubbed 
out nails for the same reason, no fingers foreign to the body 
which they severally ruled at different periods were set to work. 
It is probable, too, that in Esther’s abnormal phases she was 
largely anzesthetic, as was the case with “ Sally,” “‘ Sick Doris,” 
and other classic secondary personalities. 


£ 


THE LAST FIRE. 


We left Esther at the home of Mr. Van Amburgh, about 
two and a half miles out of the village of Amherst. Here Mr. 
Hubbell saw her for the last time on August 1, 1879. Some 
weeks later, while visiting the Davison family in the village, 
to quote Mr. Hubbell [103], “ the demon, Bob Nickle, stole some 
clothing belonging to the children, and the articles were after- 
wards found secreted at the farm. Esther volunteered to re- 
turn them, and had done so, and was just leaving the house for 
home when she went into the barn to see some person who was 
there. She had started for the farm when it was discovered the 
barn was on fire. The fire could not be extinguished; and the 
barn and outbuildings were burned to the ground. Bob, the 
demon fire-fiend, had done it. Poor girl! She was arrested as 
the incendiary, tried, convicted, and sentenced to four months in 
jail. The judge and jury did not believe in ghosts, and I was 
not there to explain.” 

Here again crops up the mystery, why, with “ hundreds ” of 
persons who had seen and been convinced by the phenomena, in- 
cluding doctors, clergymen and other dignitaries, Esther was 
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dependent upon Hubbell’s testimony alone. “I was not there to 
_ explain,” forsooth! Yet it is possible that even the actor's potent 
testimony would not have convinced the hardened jury. It is 
possible that it was proved that the hands of Esther, at least, 
were employed both in taking the clothing and in setting the barn 
afire. Davison, in the same letter that recounts her former 
_ marvels, says [104], “It proved a bad day for me before she 
left, as she burned my barn. . . . We put up with all these 
' things as it was hard at the time to get help, especially help like 
her, until she set my barn on fire, we then had her put into jail.” 
_ Nor does her own sister intimate that she did not burn the barn, 
while she flatly says that Esther took the clothing. [105] This 


is what Jennie wrote, on November 13th, 1879. oe 
we 


“you write to know where esther is, I must tell you the sad 

tail she is in Jail she has been thair for a week and has to stay 

for four months oh Mr Hubbell it is hard for hir and mutch 

harder for me for I think that I do feel it more than she dose for 

I cannot hold my head up when I go out for I think that people 

is looking at me and thinking of hir but I must tell you what they 

put hir in for she was living at Mr. Davisons and she took some of 

4 the clothes and took them out to mr vanembourges and said that 

thay had been taken and thay found some of them in hir care and 

the barn was set on fire and burnt down to the ground and too 

others and they think that shee doun it for spite for she was the 

last one in the barn so that is all that I can tell you about hir at 

presant. * * * dont mencton what I said aboute esther to 


anyone that would think hard of it” 
Alas, poor Jennie, sadly confessing that your loved sister 
took property which was not hers, and seeing no way to deny 
that she committed the crime of arson! We do not quote your 
words to shame you, nor to cause others to think hard of Esther. 
Rather readers of these lines shall think better of Esther. No 
more innocent she of the shock which preceded the first of the 
“‘ manifestations,” than her true self was innocent for the fires 
and all those abnormal acts. And as much to be pitied as though 
it had rain her for nine days. 
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ESTHER’S RECOVERY OF NORMALITY. 


Very little is known, with certainty, regarding either the 
time or the method of Esther's recovery of health and normal 
mentality. When, in 1888, Mr. Hubbell wrote and asked Jennie 
“When did the devils leave her?” the response was: “ She has 
never been troubled since you was there.” [106] Overlooking 
the implication uncomplimentary to Mr. Hubbell, as unintended, 
the answer is hardly correct. The setting fire to Mr. Davison’s 
barn is of a piece with former acts of the sort, and shows 
that she was still subject to the abnormal seizures. Environment 
seemed to have much influence, as both at her married sister's 
in Sackville, and at Van Amburgh’s, some distance out of the 
village, next to nothing unusual occurred. It seems likely that ee 
the environment of the village, especially of houses where she | 
had met Bob McNeal, and which therefore reminded her of him, 
was unfavorable, for it was at the Teed home, Davison'’s and 
White’s that the phenomena were most plentiful. As we hear can) 
of no further living in Amherst after August 1, and the only ae 

“manifestations ’ of which we hear are when she visited Davi- ah 
son’s, it may be that change of environment was sufficient to Ls 
work a cure. But there is no reason why the “ incantations and 
conjurations of an Indian doctor ’’ [107] may not have strongly 
helped, by suggestion. It may be that another courtship, by 
obliterating the memory of a lover at once regretted and ab- 
horred, and her early mariage, by filling her life with objects of 
care and affection, codperated in the cure. And it may be—who 
can tell?—that it was never complete, but that carefully con- 


cealed traces continued to the end. 


NOTES. 
1. MATERIALS USED IN THE PREPARATION OF THIS ARTICLE. 


[a] Book by Mr. Walter Hubbell. (a) First edition, “The Haunted 
House: A True Ghost Story”, St. John, N. B., 1879. (b) Edition of 1888, 
“The Great Amherst Mystery” (matter omitted, and other matter supplied), 
N. Y. (c) Tenth edition (enlarged), N. Y. 55th thousand. 

[b] Original journal of Walter Hubbell, original letters by parties figur- 
ing in the book, newspaper clippings, handbill of lecture on and exhibition 
of Esther Con, etc. In possession of Cyrus F. Axtell, 1947 a, N. Y. 
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[c] Presidential Address of William James in Proceedings of British 
Society for Psychical Research, June, 1896. (Reference.) 
[d] Comments on Hubbell’s book, by Andrew Lang, Longman’s Magazine, 
January, 1895. 
[e] Book of Dreams and Ghosts, by Andrew Lang, Longman’s, 1897. 
(Sketch of case.) 
[f] Review of Hubbell’s book in N. Y. Sun, August 28, 1897. 
[g] Review of Podmore’s Studies in Psychical Research, by Andrew Lang, 
Proceedings of the British S. P. R., February, 1898. 
[4] Personal Experiences in Spiritualism, by Hereward Carrington, un- 
in dated, pp. 95-124. 
ee [i] True Ghost Stories, by Hereward Carrington, 1915, pp. 176-185. 


2. CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


(Compiled from Mr. Hubbell’s book and manuscript journal.) 

March 28, 1860. Esther Cox born. 
By August 28, 1878. Attempted assault by Bob McNeal, inflicting severe 
shock. 

August 28-September 2. Cries herself to sleep each night. 

September 4. The “manifestations” begin in Esther’s home, at the Teed 
house. 

December. Esther ill two weeks, during which there were no manifes- 
tations. 

December. She visits a married sister in Sackvitle, N. B., for two weeks. 


No manifestations. 

Probably January, 1879. She returns to the Teed house. Manifestations 
recur. 

January (probably about the 15th). Goes to live at house of John White. 
No manifestations for four weeks, then they begin. 

Latter part of March. Goes to house of James Beck, in St. John, where 
Spiritualists visit her. Manifestations occur. There three weeks. 

March 25-26. In Esther’s absence, Mr. Hubbell visits Amherst, asks 
questions, and contracts with White jointly to exhibit Esther. 

About the middle of April. She goes to live at the Van Amburgh house, 
2% miles from Amherst village. Stays there 8 weeks. Only raps occur. 

By April 16. Returns to work for White (sleeps at Teed’s). 

June 11. Mr. Hubbell arrives in Amherst for the second time, and first 
sees Esther in the afternoon. Investigates manifestations that afternoon 
and evening. 

June 12. In the forenoon Hubbell commences to write his lecture about 
Esther. At noon starts with Esther for Moncton. 
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ish June 13. Lectures at Moncton, with Esther on the platform. 
June 14. Second lecture, and exhibition of Esther, at Moncton. 
ne, June 18 Esther taken to Chatham. 


June 20. Hubbell lectures at Chatham, with Esther on the platform. 
Disgusted mob frighten Hubbell and White from continuing their plan to 
make money out of Esther. 

June 21. Esther and Hubbell return to Mr. Teed’s in Amherst. Here 

ng. Hubbell remains, observing the manifestations from time to time. 

July 3. Esther goes to Van Amburgh’s. 

n- July 6. She returns to Teed’s. More manifestations. 

July 11. She goes to Van Amburgh’'s, and remains until Hubbell has 
left the region. No intimation in book or diary that he saw her again before 
August 1. 

August 1. Hubbell calls on Esther at Van Amburgh’s, where no manifes- 
tations are occurring, and sees her for the last time. 

Probably soon after August I. Esther goes to work in family of Mr. 
Davison in Amherst. Manifestations occur. 

About the end of October. Esther is accused of taking clothes from the 


re 
Davison line and carrying them to the Van Amburgh farm. 
Directly afterward. Davison barn is set cn fire. 
i About November 6. Esther found guilty of arson, and sentenced to — 


months in jail. 
About December 6. Esther is released. ne 
“ At dates unknown. Married an Adams, and a Shanahan. 


About January 29, 1907. Interviewed by Mr. Carrington. 
‘S. November 8, 1912. Died in Brockton, Mass. 
3. “Great Amherst Mystery”. By Walter Hubbell (Hereafter this 
ns book will be referred to by the initials G. A. M.), Page 7. 
4. G. A. M., 169. 


5 GA. M, 
6. G. A. M,, 10. 
re 7. G. A. M., 13, 52, 62. 
8 G. A. 165. 
9. G. A.M, 166. 
10. G. A. 
1. GAM,167 
12. G. A. M,, 92. ag 
13. G. A. M., 94, 
14. G. A. M,, 29. 
15. “Book of Dreams and Ghosts,” 239. 
16. G. A. M., 177-180. 
17. G. A. M., 180. ees 
it 18. Appendix of G. A. M., 10th edition. Also in “ Personal Experiences” -_ 


in Spiritualism ”, pp. 104-105, whose author, by inadvertently omitting quota- 
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tion marks from Mr. Hubbell's prefatory statement, seems to claim that 
the document first appeared in “ Personal Experiences.” 


19. G, A. M., 169-171. 
20. G. A. M., 181-184. 
21. “Personal Experiences in Spiritualism,” 114. : 7 
22. Ib. 117-118. 

23. G. A. M., 171-176. 
24. In possession of Mr. Axtell. 

25. Owned by Mr. Axtell. _ we ~ 
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27. G. A. M., 9. 
29. G. A. M., 108-109 
30. G. A. M,, 146. 
32. G. A. M., 87. 
33, G.A.M, 99,9200 
34. G. A. 153. 
35. G. A. M., 154. 
36. Lon Magazine, January, 1895. ~ 


az 4 In Longman’s Magazine, January, 1895, Lang amuses himself with 

7. expressions as these: “His oath is less persuasive than his guileless 

and unsophisticated character.” “He describes Halifax and St. John’s as 

though nobody had ever discovered them before.” “His public, [referring 

to the experience which ended the lecture-exhibit of Esther] took to throwing 

- brickbats, drowned puppies and dead rats.” In the book, Lang like the 

amiable Janus that he was, stood rather doubtfully on the threshold between 
ridicule and credence. 


M,, 165. 
‘aa 41. The original newspaper clippings are in the packet owned by Mr. 


Axtel, with the alterations marked in ink, preparatory to printing in the book. 

Be 42. “Personal Experiences in Spiritualism”, 114. 

43,“ Original letter owned by Mr. Axtell. 
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45. G. A. M,, 76. 
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By James H. Hystop. 


Introduction. 


The following case is an unusually interesting one for the 
light that it throws on the phenomena of mediumship. Super- 
ficially it exhibited no indications of mediumship and was not 
taken for this by most of the people who witnessed some of the ae 
casual incidents that occurred. The phenomena manifested did 
not betray any suggestion of spiritistic action and were taken _ 
for telepathic coincidences. Mr. Moriarty himself had noticed 
long before that he had peculiar experiences when some people 
came into his office, but deliberately and resolutely suppressed 
cll mention of them, perhaps for reasons that he could not always 
realize, but partly because of his religion, which was Roman 
Catholic, and partly out of fear that it would interfere with his 
business. He did not wish to be taken for a crank or a fake. 
To mention what sometimes occurred when a client came into the 
office was to excite suspicion of an unbalanced mind, especially 
with people who knew nothing of psychic phenomena and who 
might be alert to find abnormalities whenever unusual events oc- 
curred. So he remained silent often about what he often saw 
floating, as it were, in the air when certain people came into the — 
office on business But he finally became bold enough to men- 
tion what he saw in a few instances, and, tho friends or others 
were struck with them, he found himself less a subject of re- _ 
proach than he feared and this gave him courage to investigate _ 
the facts as far as he was able to do it. Some one referred 
him to me and he wrote me enclosing a clipping from a Lynn 
paper which gave an account of a happening in his office. That 
account, verified by the person who had the experience with 
Mr. Moriarty, is published here as the phenomenon that excited 
my interest at once. 

Mr. Moriarty conducted an employment bureau and real 
estate business in Lynn, Mass. He has not studied this subject 
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of psychic research and in fact has read nothing upon it. After 
he had found it necessary to pay some attention to his experi- 
ences he sought a few Spiritualistic meetings for light, but found 
none and abandoned that source as hopeless. It was only be- 
cause of the unusual character of his experiences, unusual to him, 
that he was tempted to turn in the direction of the Spiritualists 
for light, and not any intelligent conception of his phenomena, 
which puzzled him as much or more than the ready believer in 
telepathy. He is not a reader of any kind and has not had any 
education that would fit him to investigate or form a scientific 
judgment on his own facts. Some features of them suggested an 
explanation to him which he did not entertain at first and which 
were not revealed in the earlier stage of their occurrence. These 
were feelings which were no part of the coincidences that in- 
vited attention and he finally came, on account of these impres- 
sions, to believe that spirits were connected with the phenomena. 
But he did not reveal this to anyone but myself. He realized as 
well as anyone the reproach under which such a belief rested, 
and wisely enough left the explanation out and contented him- 
self with mentioning his mental experiences where he had reason 
to believe that they were coincidental with something in the life 
of the person who happened to be in his presence. He often 
found that they had a meaning for the person present and this en- 
couraged him to take notice of these experiences. The modus 
operandi of the phenomena was this. 

A stranger might come into the office on business and in- 
stantly Mr. Moriarty might see an apparition of some object, 
perhaps a brick, and if he treated the vision as symbolic of some- 
thing in the life of the client, he usually found himself correct 
in the interpretation of it. He might in the case of an appari- 
tional brick suppose that it meant a mason and if he asked the 
client whether he was a mason or not he might find the judg- 
ment correct. But as such a symbol might not be limited to a 
single meaning, it might turn out that it was a slang symbol for 
a fine character. So his mental pictures might have various 
meanings, tho not always equivocal. But they were sometimes 
double in their meaning. If he saw a baseball bat floating in 
the air it might mean that the person was interested in base- 
ball. If he saw a flame of fire, it might mean that the per- 
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son was a fire insurance agent. If he saw a pair of skates, it aes 
might mean that the person had been out skating or was fond Wars ; 
of it. Its particular meaning had to be ascertained or guessed, “es 
or obtained by impressions of interpretation, analogues to the . 
process by which the visual symbol came. The variety of sym- == 
bolism seemed inexhaustible, and he did not always discover Feo a 
its meaning. He had often to grope about by normal intellectual =» _— 
processes to find or guess at the meaning of the symbol, often 
making mistakes before he found the correct view. *But he 
quite as frequently hit upon the correct interpretation at once. 
It was evident, however, that his normal mind had to supplement 
the influence of the impressions and visions he had. 

It should be added also that he often heard a voice which 
would help out the visual picture. The meaning often came in 
the voice he heard rather than in the visual picture or even in 
his own normal inferences and interpretation, so that auditory 
as well as visual hallucinations, or pictographic images, entered 
into the phenomena. He had incipient clairaudience as well as 
clairvoyance. 

I saw at once the importance of the phenomena in throwing 
light on certain forms of mediumship, especially clairaudience 
and clairvoyance. In the work of Mrs. Chenoweth, for in- 
stance, the pictographic phenomena more distinctly represented 


the reality about which the communicator was concerned. That 
is, the mental pictures were more or less identical, so to speak, 
with the events about which they were designed to convey in- 
formation. If a communicator tried to tell an incident about 
a breakdown with a wagon, the picture would be that of a 
broken wagon. The more or less exact duplicate of the earlier 


sensory image would be presented. The symbolism was not re- Meg 
mote or figurative, so to speak. It was direct and more or less 
self-interpretive. The pictures explained themselves. But in ees 
the pictures of Mr. Moriarty the interpretation was not directly = 


self-evident. There was only some analogy between the symbol =—s—© 
and the events indicated by it. tn 

Of course all pictographic imagery is symbolic, but in Mr. 
Moriarty’s method the symbolism is more or less remote and 
figurative. It is not self-interpretive. The analogies between it 
and the thing it stands for are far fetched or representative 
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only in some unessential characteristic and can be found only by 
guessing or some other process than the one by which the image 
is presented. As indicated, the auditory phantasm supplied the 
want found in the visual picture and by a process of putting two 
and two together Mr. Moriarty could conjecture at times what 
was meant, but the record of my experiments with him showed 
frequent mistakes in these conjectures, tho when he succeeded 
it was guite apparent what the symbolic picture meant. The 
main point to be kept in mind is the distinctive character of the 
process as compared with the pictographic phantasms of the 
usual clairvoyance or clairaudience. In this instance the clairau- 
<lience seems to be limited to the interpretation of the visual 
phantasms or impressions, but the first stage of the develop 
ment was in the visual phantasms. In the course of his ex- 
perience Mr. Moriarty learned that certain symbols had a regu- 
lar or constant meaning, but this was not apparent at first. 
The clear thing about them was that they were not always, if 
ever, memory pictures of a communicator transferred intact to 
his mind. They did not of themselves portray the events which 
they symbolized or represented, and in that respect exhibited an 
unusual type of psychic phenomena which I have witnessed 
only in two or three other instances. It is probable that it in- 
volves incipient mediumship and indeed within my own experi- 
ence with Mr. Moriarty I saw traces of a tendency to merge 
into more direct types of communication with foreign minds. 

In the early stages of his work the most frequent impres 
sions represented some characteristic of the person present and 
there was no evidence of contact with the dead. It resembled 
in this respect the character reading of Mrs. Chenoweth in the 
Starlight work. Always at the first sitting of a stranger Star- 
light analyzes the character of the sitter. It involves no pre 
tense of getting messages from the dead and the question is 
whether the information is supernormal, and we may believe it 
spiritistic or telepathic, as we please. It is not superficially 
evidence for either hypothesis, and which we should choose to 
explain it depends on the final decisiot as to what is going on in 
the whole system of phenomena. There is no apparent indica- 
tion that the process of thus reading the character of the sitter 
is pictographic, but as that process is the prevalent one in Star- 
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light’s work we may suppose that it is active in the character 
reading, tho it may involve also much more. 

Now when Mr. Moriarty gets a mental picture of some trait 
or habit in the person present, whatever the process, he is doing 
much the same thing as Starlight. We do not know how he does 
it, but its meaning is very apparent in many instances and the 
only difference as compared with that of Starlight is the re- 
moteness of the analogies used for conveying the knowledge ac- 
quired. The fact that the knowledge does not often or always 
represent the personal identity of the dead naturally suggests 
that the information is telepathic, but only because we do not 
know enough about the process to deny that hypothesis. If 
it is telepathic it implies access to the subconscious of the person 
present and is singularly selective. But my own experiments 
showed how easily it ran over into information like that of 
mediums who deliver messages about the dead. It is probable 
that the reason that others did not remark this fact is that they 
did not give adequate accounts of what happened and perhaps, 
too, Mr. Moriarty did not remark those things which indicated 
this foreign influence even in non-evidential incidents. He only 
gradually manifested traces of the personality from whom the 
information came. At first it seems only to have indicated the 
information and no hint of its source, but as he became aware 
of spiritistic agency and threw out more or less automatic utter- 
ances betraying this source the real meaning of the facts became 
apparent, tho at first this had been disguised or completely 
hidden. 

Before calling attention to concrete instances, I must remark 
another very important feature of Mr. Moriarty’s phenomena 
which I quickly discerned when I began my experiments. I 
noticed that his own memory was drawn on for symbolic im- 
agery and interpretation. ‘This appeared to be quite unique and 
exceptional. But it is not wholly so. It is quite in line with the 
ordinary processes of apperception, but this process does not 
always, or perhaps often, appeal to sensory instances for its ap- 
plication, or to concrete memories or comparison. These are 
buried by the abstractions which experience produces and en- 
ables us to employ in the interpretation of any experience. For 
instance, in ordinary experience we use class ideas for inter- 
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preting any individual experience, especially more or less new 
ones. If I see a new animal I will describe it as a biped, quad- 
ruped, etc. I do not interpret it by comparing it with a specific 
animal in my memory, unless there is nothing else with which to 
make the comparison. I employ the abstractions of previous ex- 
perience for the purpose. But Mr. Moriarty recalled some con- 
crete instance with which the particular picture was to be com- 
pared and I noticed that this habit was coincident with very 
little power of abstraction or abstract ideas on his part. His 
reading and thinking has been in the concrete and very limited 
at that. Hence a specific memory came to mind as a help in the 
interpretation of the phantasm. I had long ago conjectured 
that memories of psychics might be used for determining the 
meaning of messages sent to them, as I had found in the early 
stages of the work of Mrs. Smead that unknown facts were fre- 
quently intermingled with known facts in connection with spe- 
cific communicators, and knowing that the interpreting processes 
are necessarily based upon memory I suspected that the process 
of communication might in some cases be able to excite recall of 
specific memories as a means of giving import to the message 
sent. I had no specific proof of this that was conclusive. But 
we have in Mr. Moriarty’s experiences perfectly definite illustra- 
tions and proofs of precisely this process. Apparently the mem- 
ory was sometimes invoked before he got the phantasm, but 
inquiry or observation soon proved that the phantasm came first 
and that he did not know what it meant until he got an auditory 
image or impression based upon his own memories to suggest the 
inerpretation. Accepting this view of the situation we have a 
beautiful indication of the complicated processes that may be 
involved in all cases of mediumship, tho disguised or concealed 
from view. As Mr. Moriarty could not get the direct picture 
by transference, his mind had to be content wih any arbitrary 
symbol and then that had to find its meaning in comparison with 
some memory recalled either directly or indirectly by the phan- 
tasm which attracted special attention, and in this way the im 
terpreting process became a comparison of two mental states, a 
present phantasm and a recalled particular memory, and he was 
saved the usual process of abstraction. His normal mind did 
the work instead of the subconscious, except in so far as the re- 
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call of the memory was a subconscious act. It is not even im- = 
possible that the primary picture was itself influenced by mem- $ 


ories and required synthetic pictures to determine its meaning. ; = 

But that may be disregarded for the present. at x, 
Let me take some concrete examples in the record. These ne 

will best show what I mean by this general discussion. ae 
In the first experiment I had with him, that of October 13th, 


1917, a young man wrote down the name of a person ona slip | a a 

of paper, while Mr. Moriarty was out of the room, and hid it 


under a pad. When Mr. Moriarty returned to the room he kee) 
said he got the name Whalen. Only the young man knew what 
he had written down and said that the name Whalen had no iw” 
meaning to him. Mr. Moriarty asked the young man if he was 
not thinking of a girl and next mentioned a pocket book and said a 
that the young man had it in his pocket and then asked him if it ae es 
did not belong to a girl and then said that he had written down a 2 
the name of a girl. All this was true. But the name Whalen rae 


had no apparent connection with it. Mr. Moriarty, however, 
went on to explain how he got it and this was that he heard the 
name Whalen and that he knew a man by that name whose 
pocket book had been stolen by a woman. It thus seems that 
his memory was invoked for ascertaining something about what _ i: 
was in the mind of the young man who had written down the © 
name of a girl and had her pocket book in his possession, tho = 
not as a theft. 

A more remarkable instance was in a later experiment. It 
was on December 19th, 1917. I had written the name of my 
stepmother on a piece of paper out of Mr. Moriarty’s sight and 
put it under my pad. The slip of paper had been cut by my- 
self and Mr. Moriarty had not handled it. Among several 
pertinent phantasms he saw a cemetery and interpreted it as 
meaning that the person whose name I had written was dead. 
This was correct. Then he saw a cannon and said it took him 
to Pine Grove Cemetery which he knew. Now it happened that 
Pine Grove was the name of the place where my stepmother had 
lived when young and before her marriage to my father. Among 
further pictures he got a cedar tree and in a moment it flashed 
into my mind that it was pertinent and I asked him where it was. 
He replied that it was at the left of the house, which was correct 
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for both the living- and the milk-house. I asked him to locate 
the cedar tree more definitely and he drew two sides of a 
triangle or a small pyramid and a line saying that the line repre- 
sented the fence near the road. This was correct and as the 
cedar tree had been planted on the top of a pyramidal mound of 
stones and earth I saw what was meant, but did not give myself 
away. But before drawing this picture of the mound he said 
his mind was taken to Ann Street (Lynn) where there was a 
tree at the corner of the house. I then asked him to say what 
the cedar tree was near. After some various pictures irrelevant 
to this he suddenly picked up the telephone book, on which he 
had written the letter W earlier in the evening, and turned it over, 
and asked me if that signified what was near the cedar tree. | 
said it did, but he did not suspect its meaning. In a few mo- 
ments he got the name Wells and said he was the sheriff of 
Lynn. Then in a flash he asked if it was a well that was near 
the tree. I said it was, and it was this that I had in mind. 
Now we have in both these cases the impressment on his 
own memory of two distinct instances to convey the idea at 
which something was struggling. The process is not like that 
of telepathy as we ordinarily find it illustrated, it is more cir- 
cumlocutory and complex. The facts were well calculated to 
prove the personal identity of my stepmother, as I think it was § 
she that planted the cedar there. I know it was done in her 
time. But interpretation aside, the point | want emphasized is | 
the process of invoking or instigating Mr. Moriarty’s memory as § ; 
the vehicle for determining the information conveyed. ( 
There were other instances of the same kind, tho they are J , 
not so clear invocations of his memory. Readers may examine § ¢ 
them in the detailed record of sittings. They all exhibit the J j, 
pictographic process in a unique form and many of them show § 
Mr. Moriarty’s memory more or less distinctly, tho not in so 
striking a manner as in the illustrations above. t] 
One objection that might be brought against the hypothesis § 
of anything supernormal in the results is the transparent guess- ft 
ing in the phenomena. This guessing, however, is an admitted J y 
fact and under the circumstances quite justifiable, tho it would § } 
have been better, if possible, to have let the automatism remain ff; 
as in such cases. There were sufficient instances of J ¢p 
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uninterpreted pictures to establish the case against chance and 
then the remoteness of the symbolic imagery made either guess- 
ing or mistakes inevitable in an attempt to find out the meaning 
of the automatisms. If the imagery or automatisms had not 
been so remote in their symbolism often they might have ex- 
plained themselves; but it is precisely this characteristic of the 
phenomena that invited attention and when there is sufficient to 
make the supernormal evident the rest of it shows what may take 
place in all mediumship, tho the attempt to interpret and explain 
the imagery may either occur to the subconscious or be done by 
the control, as is apparent in so much of the work of George 
Pelham and Jennie P in the phenomena of Mrs. Chenoweth. 
To perfect the mediumship the imagery must lose its remote 
symbolism and be more or less representative or self-interpreta- 
tive. That is, it must be a mental picture of the events to be 
communicated rather than a picture of something out of which 
we must infer the meaning by remotely resembling character- 
istics. The guessing is there, but it is legitimate and it will be 
hard to decide when and where we have to reject the interpreta- 
tion or the aptness of the symbol. In my last two sittings there 
were no hits that I could be sure had any meaning at all. The 
automatisms neither explained themselves nor obtained any suc- 
cessful interpretation by Mr. Moriarty’s effort to find a meaning 
for them. Why he should not have improved is not easy to an- 
swer, but he had not done so, and the fact is exactly what often 
occurs in mediumship. Communicators, as it were, get tired or 
wearied with the effort to get clear messages through and cease 
their attempts. But whatever guessing is chargeable to the case 
is superposed upon a genuine system of automatisms which have 
to be interpreted because of their remote symbolism. 

It is not necessary to enter into any detailed explanation of 
the phenomena. Indeed I do not think we are prepared as yet 
to do this in any assured way. The processes are too complex 
to lay them bare. It is only important to put on record a case 
which is evidently one of incipient mediumship. It was evident 
before I got through with it that the naive explanations of his 
friends represented very imperfect observation of the facts, so 
that the talk about telepathy was based upon fragmentary ac- 
counts of the phenomena and the coincidences a the 
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phantasms and the characteristics of the person present or the 
events symbolized in his life, coincidences that had nothing to 
recommend them to a telepathic interpretation except the fact 
that they did not superficially suggest spiritistic agency or em- 
body evidence of personal identity in any clear and forceful 
way. But many incidents had no other natural meaning than 
that of transmission for proof of personal identity, tho this was 
mainly in the experiments of Mr. Perkins, Mr. Reck and my- 
self. Others reflected no such clear indication of their source. 
Moreover, it was only in the later development that utterances 
of Mr. Moriarty showed that more than symbolic pictures was 
coming. Traces of the dead were evident. 
manifest in my experiments when clear indications of the source 
of certain pictures came in the person of my wife and her father. 
In any case the phenomena do not limit themselves to telepathic 
coincidences and many of these are quite consonant with what 
we know of post-terrene knowledge on the part of spirits, so 
that the case is much more one of incipient mediumship than it 
is of pure telepathy. It can be classed with the latter only on 
the undefined import of that term and this would have complete 
application to it were it not for the evidence that Mr. Moriarty’s 
phenomena are not wholly unique. 
interesting instances of the pictographic form which is so preva- 
lent in a certain type of mediumship and so they illustrate the 
complex processes which underly the earlier stages of medium- 
ship. It should be remembered also that he occasionally mani- 
fested incipient automatic writing. Some ideas he could express 
more readily in this way and tho often like his normal inter- 
pretation of mental pictures or phantasms, it was also often 
quite automatic, showing that the cleavage between normal and 
subconscious processes had not been completely established. But 
there was throughout its many forms evidence of the same pro- 
cesses that characterize the more developed type of mediumship. 

To very few, if any, would the present case appear spir- 
itistic. The evidence superficially was for some theory of mind 
reading and it was usually unaccompanied by anything that 
would suggest more except that occasionally the coincidences 
There was, however, no apparent 
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frequently conscious of spiritistic presences and himself believed 
that his phenomena were caused by such agencies. But they _ “ 
seldom betrayed this source in any evident manner. We have i, 28 ‘a 


seen enough of my own records, however, to note that the im- sinh Ma 
pressions created by sporadic occurrences and imperfect records ee 

of the facts did not reveal all that was going on. These created 3 cs oa 
the resolution to try the gentleman for a sitter with Mrs. Cheno- 
weth. As soon as the opportunity came I did so and the records 
of the experiments are given below. 

As usual no information was given beforehand to Mrs. 
Chenoweth that I was to have a sitter. I simply brought the _ 
man to Boston without any hint of my purpose and Mrs. Cheno- | 
weth was put into the trance and Mr. Moriarty admitted to the _—. 
room afterward. He sat behind her and she could not have ey: 
seen him, if she had been conscious. He remained silent, as I 
require of sitters, unless they answer questions put to them 
by myself. He left the room before she recovered from the 
trance and she did not know that any sitter was present until 
after the end of the first one when she recovered normal con- 
sciousness so quickly that she heard his footsteps on the stair- 
way. The man is not generally known to the public and in Lynn 
only to his friends. I had said nothing whatever to Mrs. Cheno- 
weth about him, as it was my intention to try the present ex- 
periments. 

The results show an immediate reaction in the direction I 
had hoped. Only the records and notes will make clear what 
happened. It was made very evident that the man was medium- 
istic and that the influence at the bottom of the phenomena was 
spiritistic, no marter what the superficial appearance of them 
was. This was evident in the course of my personal experi- 
ments with him, because many of the facts had that relevance 
which is foreign to pure telepathy and the psychological ac- 
companiments betrayed spiritistic causality, whatever the nature 
of the incidents. But they required experiment of this kind to 
decide what was going on. It was apparent to me that his ex- 
periences as a whole reflected complications and. very unde- 
veloped conditions and this view was confirmed by the present 
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experiments. The records ought to speak for themselves in this 


Summary of the Facts. 


The first sitting was marked by the immediate appearance 
of the sitter’s father who mentioned his mother and brother as 
deceased. As Mrs. Chenoweth did not know that a sitter was 
present and as the facts were true the hit had some significance. 
The grandmother was referred to and the initial S and letters 
“Sa” asa part of her name given. But the important incident 
was the allusion to the sitter being sensitive to their thoughts 
and under the influence of a group of spirits. It was to see 
whether this would be referred to that I had brought the sitter 
to the experiment. Reference was made to its making him 
nervous which he admitted and which was very apparent to me 
in my experiments with him. 

In the subliminal recovery the psychic asked me who the 
red headed person was. It had no meaning to me, but the sitter 
said his mother had told him before her death that red head- 
edness was in the family and the sitter showed me a tinge of 
red in his own hair. 

The name William Ellery came without explanation and I 
recognized the possibility that it referred to the Boston Unitarian 
minister whose Christian name was William Ellery, but I re- 
_ fused to mention my suspicion either then or afterward to the 
sitter. There was no indication, but perhaps an implication 
that he was among the group of spirits influencing the sitter. 
My suspicion was confirmed and evidence given of this man’s 
presence in the work by further reference to “ ministerial condi- 
tions ” and a “ minister interested” in the case. The sitter had 
a very strong desire or feeling that he should preach or teach. 
He had mentioned this to me the previous winter when I had my 
experiments with him. 

At the next and second sitting it is apparent that this min- 
ister referred to first communicated, and he described in detail 
a deceased sister of the sitter and the sitter recognized to whom 
it referred by the description which was correct in every respect, 
tho the relationship was not mentioned in the message. It was 
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said that she was about the sitter, a fact quite possible, but not 
verifiable by living testimony. 

This sister was said to have been instrumental in bringing 
together the group of spirits around the sitter, a fact, of course 
not verifiable, but certainly possible on the spiritistic hypothesis. 
Then came a statement that the sitter could do automatic writing, 
which was correct, and when I asked for the nature of his ex- 
periences, I was asked in turn if I meant “ his dreams when he is 
awake.” I replied in the affirmative because his experiences 
can well be described as such phenomena, tho I did not get in 
detail just what I wanted for an answer. He was said to have 
feared that his imagination would take him astray in the phe- 
nomena and this was quite correct. He had been very much 
perplexed with the experiences and at a loss to know whether he 
should encourage or suppress them. Allusion was also made to 
the true fact that they made him nervous. 

The next sitting was occupied with general communications 
in which evidential incidents were interlarded in a manner that 
requires much explanation to make the fact apparent. For in- 
stance the advice to seek first the Kingdom of God was far more 
pertinent than any reader would suppose unless he knew what 
temptations the man had passed through in the matter of decid- 
ing whether he should encourage the phenomena. 

When I asked again for the form of his experiences, allusion 
was made to hallucination and imagination with the implication 
clearly indicated that his experiences looked like chance ones, 
but it was asserted that they were not this, but the result of a 
definite purpose in his development. He had experienced many 
clairvoyant visions and clairaudient phenomena, such as would 
expose him to the medical diagnosis of paranoia, so that the 
statement of the communicator was perfectly correct, tho not as 
clearly as may be desirable. Again, his apprehensions about the 
experiences were mentioned, which were true. I then asked for _ 
advice to direct him in his development and it was given but is — 
not evidential. 

The father followed this communicator who was evidently 
the sitter’s guide, as later messages proved, and referred to the 
man’s “ doubt and surprise and dismay that followed one after 
the other in these experiences,” which was an exact account of 
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his mental state often when they occurred. He was said to 
have tried to set them aside, which was true, as he had struggled 
long to repress them, but without success and this fact was 
clearly stated when saying that the phenomena only returned in 
greater force. 

The communicator then referred to a young girl who was 
said to be in the family and gave the initial N for her name and 
said that she had tried to produce unusual odors, olfactory ex- 
periences corresponding to the visual’ and auditory of clairvoy- 
ance and clairaudience. One of these experiences was recalled 
as having been associated with a vision of flowers. The sitter 
recalled a special incident of this kind in which both the odor 
and the vision occurred. But if the child mentioned was his 
sister who died before he was born her name did not begin with 
N, but was Annie. 

A Frank Babbitt or Barber was mentioned whom the sitter 
did not recall and then immediately an old lady was accurately 
described in detail and she was clearly recognizable from the 
description. She was not living. At the next sitting, which was 
the last at which the sitter was present, the communication was 
occupied with generalities expressing the plans that the com- 
municator had in the development of the young man, but they 
were without evidential value, and I interrupted with my query 
again about the form of the man’s experiences. The answer was 
rather evasive until the communicator indicated that his mental 
pictures inspired what he did with his hands and that “ words” 
followed, they having significance for the contacts made. I can 
see what this meant, tho the language is not clear without a 
knowledge of the process as explained in my introduction. The 
communicator then explained that I wanted to know the method 
“used to portray the things which were given.” This was ex- 
actly correct, but was not given in more detail as I wished it. 
The communication then wandered off into an explanation of 
the difficulty in answering my question, which may be true but is 
not verifiable, and then the communicator decided that he would 
make a strenuous effort to give his name and answer my ques- 
tion. But he succeeded only in making a reference to “ color and 
form” as representing the man’s experiences, which was true, 
but not an answer to my query. He then made an evident allu- 
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sion to music of which the man was passionately fond—he had 
found that he could work best when he was listening to music. 
But as this was a failure to meet my demand his control was 
lost and his place taken by G. P. who, through the intervention 
of Jennie P, referred to the man’s drawing with a pencil. He _ 
at first denied doing anything of the kind, but the control in- 
sisted and described one occasion of it which the man recognized 
and afterward explained that his denial was based on the sup- 
position that the communicator referred to drawing portraits, 
which he did not do. 

Immediately G. P. spoke of the guide as a good man and ~ 
referring to Moriarty’s interest in progressive religion, said he _ 
was like Channing. As I had suspected that William Ellery 
given earlier had referred to him, I directly asked if it was 
Channing and G. P. replied with the question whether I was ask- _ 
ing him to give the name. I simply replied by saying that I had 
earlier got the names William Ellery, and G. P. at once admitted 
that it was William Ellery Channing that had been communicat- 
ing. The fact explained why the man had been so constantly 
possessed with the idea of preaching or teaching. 

Reference was then made to his “voice ” or automatic speech 
which he also denied with the understanding that public speaking 
was meant, but G. P. insisted that it had occurred on one or two 
occasions and that there was a “ blend ” between the voice of the 
communicator and the sitter. When the man realized that the 
communicator was referring to his ordinary experiences he 
recognized the truth of the statement and especially the blending 
of two voices and spoke of the fact with much interest. The 
sitting then terminated with a spiritual message evidently de- 
signed to encourage the man to continue his development. ee 


a 


Explanatory. 


The following letters show how I came into contact with the 
case which is here reported in detail. It is not necessary to in- 
corporate my letters of inquiry and Mr. Moriarty’s are printed 
in order that readers may judge of the man himself as far — 
as that is possible from his own writing. Following the letters _ 
will be the interview printed in sea ne ae Item of Lynn, Mass., 
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which illustrates the type of phenomena discussed in the Intro- 


duction.—Editor. 


Mr. JAMeEs H. Hystop, 

New York City. 

Dear Sir: Dr. Morton Prince’s office, Boston, Mass., has kindly 
referred me to you with regard to some strange but not unpleasant 
experiences I am having, both in seeing and hearing. There is no 
trance etc., and the same happens every hour of the day with or 
without any effort on my part mostly with sensible and intelligent 
business folk, to whom I think I can refer you. 

I would greatly appreciate an interview at your convenience 
when you come to Boston in the near future. It just seems to me 
as though there are hundreds of messages that should be given 
people, but my lack of knowledge on this subject holds me back. 

Trusting I may have a favorable reply, I am 

Sincerely, 
Joun F. Mortarty. 


Lynn, Mass., Aug. 20th 1917. 


I replied to this letter and asked for further information and 
promised an interview when I came to Boston. Mr. Moriarty 
then sent me a copy of the paper containing the incidents re- 
ferred to in his letter to me and explaining how they came to be 
published, giving me the name of the reporter. Following is the 
reporter’s account in the Lynn Daily Evening Item, and then fol- 
lowing this will be the reporter’s personal confirmation of the 


“PSYCHIC POWER IS SHOWN BY A LYNN MAN.” 


“ SayS HE RECEIVES KNOWLEDGE BEFOREHAND OF NATURE OF 
PERSON’S EMPLOYMENT.” 


“No, you’ve not come to see about real estate. You're a 
newspaper man,” said John F. Moriarty of 10 Central square to an 
Item man last evening, the latter having hailed from Missouri and 
gone in to test Mr. Moriarty’s psychic powers. Neither man had 
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seen the other before. It was both an excellent sample of Mr. 
Moriarty’s strange ability—and encouragement for the reporter. 

To get down to the brass tacks Mr. Moriarty, who lives at 26 
Lily street and conducts a real estate, mortgage and employment © 
business in the square, has been gifted from birth with what has 
been termed second-sight, psychic sensitiveness and a host of other 
terms, although he kept it crowded out of his life until last June, 
when he began to study the peculiar phenomenon that was bringing 
him such strange experiences. 

As a result he has effected correspondence with the famed Prof. 


James H. Hyslop, head of the American Society of Psychical Re- _ 


search, and is to meet him in regard to adding data to the society’s 
fund of psychic history. The professor is also from one of the 
Middle Western States, but the Lynn man will show him plus, and 
back it all up with witnesses. 

Many have been the experiences of Mr. Moriarty in the realm 
devoted to the mystic. Many were more or less of a serious strain, 
while others were whimsical. For instance, a young man had come 
into the office to look for a friend. Mr. em knew nothing 
of the 


FELLOW’S EATING HABITS, 


yet when the chap sat down there was a pickle floating about him. 

When the fellow’s friend came in Mr. Moriarty said: “ This 
young fellow, Jack, is a friend for pickles.” 

“Not on your life,” said the accused one. But the next day 
Jack said that his pal was a lover of sour stuff and would devour 
pickles by the dozen. 

At another time a vision of a razor appeared on the coat of a 
lifelong acquaintance. Mr. Moriarty was loth to mention razors to 
his friend, but after several days had passed he met him again and 
said, “ Do you know anything about razors?” 

“Sure,” said the friend, evidently trying to sidetrack the topic: 
“I shave myself.” 

“TI don’t mean that,” was the rejoinder. “Are you a razor 
expert ?” 

“Can’t say as I’m an expert,” was the reply. “ But collecting 
rare razors is my hobhy—end I have sais 20 of them.” 
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While out strolling with a friend, who was a letter carrier, a 
policeman’s “ billy ” became mixed in the conversation and scenery, 
Mr. Moriarty thought surely there must be some mistake ; but later 
he found out that the carrier’s uncle, then deceased, had been a 
policeman and that the latter’s nephew had been in the postal em- 
ployee’s house for the first time in years. 


oe Often an acquaintance will say to Mr. Moriarty: “T have a 


COUSIN WHO HAS A HOBBY. 


I'd like to send him over to see what you get on him.” The answer 
will be: “ Never mind about sending him over. I'll tell you about 
him now. He’s crazy about motorcycles.” And the truth has been 
in the maximum, 

One afternoon a Missourian brought in a stranger, for testing 
purposes. “All I can think of with you,” said Mr. Moriarty, “is 
bones.” The man weighed the proper amount for his height—and 
more! And his reply was: “No wonder you think of bones. I 
shovel ’em all day over at the Good Will soap factory!” 

A neighboring stenographer came in one morning, carrying 
nothing but a handbag and two notebooks. A chamois skin flashed— 
for Mr. Moriarty. He said, in fun: “What are you going to do 
with the chamois skin?” and the reply: “ Why, that’s strange. My 
sister asked me to bring home some chamois for her nail polisher. 
Put I haven’t bought it yet.” 

As a friend of the unemployed, he meets many young fellows 
out of and looking for work. One day a young Greek came in. As 
he thrust out his hand for the greeting a horse’s hoof appeared. 
“ Are you a blacksmith?” was Mr. Moriarty’s first question. Be- 
fore an answer could be made a saddle took the place of the horse- 
shoe. Then the question was changed to: “Do you ride?” And 
the young fellow said: “ Yes; I rode horses for five years in the 
Greek army.” 

So that Mr. Moriarty is of the opinion that the peculiar power 
not only shows him, but corrects him at times. 

Of course, several friends have listened to tales of the “ mys- 
terious stuff” with a twinkle in their eyes—but most of them, like 
the folks who hail from Missouri, have been shown. — Von 
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Lynn Daity Evenine ITEM. 
Dz. JAMEs H. Hystop, 
New York City. 
Dear Dr. Hyslop: 

Just to facilitate matters, will say I am the reporter responsible 
for the article in the experience of John F. Moriarty—same psychic 
whatnot appearing in the Jtem of Sept. 15th, 17. Have frequently 
postponed answering your good note because of laziness, and the 
fact that I did not know just what to say. 

All the paragraphs in the story are true, in so far as my report- 
ing the interview without coloring is concerned. I had never seen 
Mr. Moriarty before I entered his office undisguised—and he told 
me I was a newspaper man, There were no pencils or copy pape 
in evidence, and I must say I look more like a grocer. 

Aside from reporting I do a “column” in the Jtem, called 
“Something Cheerful.” Mr. Moriarty said he saw a rainbow— 
“something.” And then he spoiled a better introduction by talking 
of something else. 

I was sent over by the city editor, who said any time would do. 
So I do not think he was expecting me. He reminded me of Freddie 
Welsh, a prize fighting friend of mine, and not a man who dwelt on 
psychic things. I should say off-hand, that he means all right, 
and has accepted these “flashes ” only after repeated experiences. 

I know what you are up against in that psychic game, doctor. 
Personally, I am, and perhaps always will be, a logician. I never 
see or hear or sense anything for the annals of your Society, tho 
I have read one of the volumes. I worked for Elbert Hubbard, 
Dr. Fillmore Moore, and have worn one of Professor William 
James’s shirts after a fire that destroyed all my possessions. I have 
also read Dr. Bucke’s “ Cosmic Consciousness.” But all to no avail. 

In closing I will say that, altho I know Mr. Moriarty-but slightly, 
I believe his experiences are worthy of the attention of science, 
as he appears to be at least perfectly honest in the matter. Other 
than being the reporter assigned to the story, I have no personal 


interest in the matter whatsoever. Any further information I 


may be able to give is at your service. 
truly, 
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There follows the detailed record of my own experiments 
and one by a personal friend in Harvard Divinity School.— 


Fa = DETAILED RECORD OF EXPERIMENTS. 
I. PERSONAL. 
Boston, Mass., Ocr. 13rH, 1917. 


5 Some weeks ago Mr. Moriarty of Lynn, Mass., wrote me, send- 
Py . ing a clipping from the paper of that city, telling me of his 
experiences with several people. The experiences would be class- 
ified by most people as telepathy. There was no clear indication 
in the article which the reporter had published of what was really 
going on, but it was evident that certain events were occurring of 
a coincidental character, no matter whether they had a normal 
4 explanation or not. 

Inquiry of the gentleman brought us together and he came to 
see me here in Boston to talk his experiences over and if possible to 
give me some evidence of their genuineness and interest. Mr. 
Moriarty is a real estate man and runs an employment bureau. He 
is a Catholic by religious profession and hesitated long to pay any 
attention to what now and then invaded him. He told me in his 
conversation that he had noticed the phenomena for many years 
in his experience, but paid no attention to them until very recently 
and then found relief of mind by heeding them and began to realize 
that they were important and might be helpful to the world. 

I soon learned from my conversation with him that the mode of 
their occurrence was peculiar. When certain people came into his 
office he would have an hallucination, either of vision or hearing, 
the latter a voice, which, by inquiry, he found to be pertinent to 
that person. It might signify his business, his hobby, or some im- 
portant interest in his life, or his disposition. Trying this out im 
a a number of cases, he resolved to experiment with it more fre 
- quently and interrogate the person present as to its meaning, or 
himself seek the interpretation through the voice. He found him- 
self and the symbol so often correct, and the impressions that he 
received so apparently coming from outside intelligence, that he 
came to believe in the existence of spirits and their power to impress 
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him. nr was at this stage of his experiences that a lady, to w whom 
he mentioned the facts, sent him to me and our conversation was 
the result. I then made arrangements to have some experiments 
which I conducted this evening. 

He had present two friends, father and son, whom I shall call 
Miller, to conceal their identity. He had impressed them with his 
phenomena and he seems to have been especially successful with 
the young man. When he did not have spontaneous hallucinations, 
he would have the person with whom he experimented write down 
some name, that of a friend whose habits of life the person knew, 
conceal the name, and Mr. Moriarty would proceed to let these 
symbolic hallucinations occur and he would interpret them, either 
through the voice or through his own inferences and associations. 
I took up this method this evening to see what would occur under 
his own conditions, using the young man first as the person to write 
down the names. He wrote them down on a small pad, usually 
when Mr. Moriarty was out of sight in another room or with his 
back turned, there being no mirrors in the office. As soon as the 
name was written, the paper was turned upside down on the desk 
or held upside down in the hand. There was no doubt in each case 
that Mr. Moriarty did not see the writing done and could not see 
the pencil move. Usually he received a symbol before the writing 
began, but while the young man was thinking of the name, and 
proceeded to hunt for an interpretation of it. The name was never 
mentioned or shown to him until after Mr. Moriarty had finished 
with his impressions. We all remained silent, except to answer 
questions which he often asked to know if his impression had any 
meaning. Nothing was told him in these answers that would do 
more than to make him feel he was going in the right direction. He 
always got his impression before he asked a question and so before 
any help was given, and that help was nothing more than en- 
couragement, unless the record may show that he might have had 
the basis for inference and guessing in the character of the reply to 
queries. The following is what occurred. 

While the young man was writing a name Mr. Moriarty was 
at the other end of the room with his back turned and himself 
uttered the name Whalen. He then asked the young man if he was 
not thinking of a girl and he admitted he was. In a few moments 
Mr. Moriarty uttered the word pocketbook and the relevance of 
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AB. this was admitted, when he went on to say that the young map 
: oe carried this pocketbook which belongs to the girl. This also the 
zat young man admitted. 

The meaning of the name Whalen was not apparent in this, a 
it was not the name of the girl thought of by the young man, the 
>) So I asked Mr. Moriarty what it meant, and he explained 
that he knew a man by the name of Whalen some year or two ago 
_ whose pocketbook was stolen by a woman whom he also knew. He 


been committed by the young man. 
The interesting feature of this incident, oie that it is not 


: We proceeded to the second experiment. Before the name was 
_ ritten down but while the agent was thinking of it, Mr. Moriarty, 
the percipient, saw a barrel hoop. The agent admitted it was reb 
evant and then admitted that he was thinking of a woman. Her 
husband was a shipper and his occupation was that of putting 
ie ee hoops on barrels shipped by the company. 
oo Before the next name was written the percipient uttered flat 
iron. It did not seem to have any meaning to the agent, who had 
written the name of a man, tho this was not revealed until the end 
“of the experiment. Then the percipient got the word wax with 
flat iron. This was a natural association or inference from the 
words flat iron, but still it conveyed no meaning to the agent. The 
percipient then felt that things were mixed or confused, and went 
on for further hints in the way of symbols and got the words 
pickles or cucumbers. The relevance of this was at once admitted 
The man whose name was written is a grocer and deals in all sorts of 
vegetables, including pickles and cucumbers. The meaning of the flat 
iron was still to be determined. Mr. Miller remarked that the grocer’s 
wife had been a very hard worker and devoted to the children, ané 


that she was dead. [1] 


1. It is possible that the words “flat iron” were a relic of a mental 
picture representing the woman hard at work with household labor. This, 
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| to get the message through. The idea, it seems, could not be directly 
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Before the agent was able to write the next name, the percipient 
remarked that the person had no relation to the agent either in 
blood or business, which was admitted to be true. Then he saw a 
barrel of flour, and then a square, not a carpenter’s square. But 
the meaning was not discoverable by the agent. Then the percipient 
remarked that the person was not a member of the family, which 
was true. H then saw the word fire or heard it, and added that 
the person was not a blacksmith, tho he saw an old forge or fire 
place with bricks around it, and the agent remarked that the person 
was middle aged, in response to the question of the percipient 
whether he was young. 

The percipient then proceeded to translate the allusion to the 
barrel of flour, as its meaning was not discoverable by the agent. 
He got the successive voices: “It makes bread, bread rises, they 
raise Hell. They are a rough-house crowd.” This was decidedly 
admitted by the agent and his father. Then the percipient got the 
words “ Can’t elope.” 

The agent had written the name Newhall. He is a married man. 
The percipient had not seen or known of the writing. [2] 

Again before the agent could write a name, the percipient being 
at the other end of the room and I between him and the agent, 
he saw a silver shoe, and then remarked at once that it was not 
what he wanted to get at, and saw a fur cap. He asked if it was 
fur or felt, but no reply was made. He then added that he thought this 


of course is pure conjecture, but it fits in the general method and the 
frequent ignorance or silence of Mr. Moriarty regarding either attendant 
phantasms or various interpretations floating through his mind. It is pos- 
sible that many of his phantasms are the same. For instance, the “ pickles” 
and “ cucumbers ” may be a part of the picture of the grocery and its contents, 
the remainder of it being inhibited in the subconscious. 

2. It is not easy to trace the connection between the idea of a “rough 
house crowd” and the two pictures obtained in this instance. The fire and 
the forge might be a reminiscence of some old representation of “ Hell”, 
as it has sometimes been depicted, and is more likely to have been seen in 
Catholic books than in recent Protestant ones. If we can put that meaning 
on it the allusion to flour becomes intelligible as a means of getting the 
word “raise” through. But the analogies are very remote and but for their 
exact fitness with the situation, taken in connection with the roundabout 
way of saying the man Newhall was a married man, it would not be in- 
telligible. So far as I can see the point de repere of the whole thing is the 
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notion of “Hell” and the word “ raise.” 
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person either likes fur or is an expert in fur. No answer was made 
to the statement. It was evidently his own mind trying to interpret 
the symbol from the suggestions of previous experiences. He then 
asked if the person worked for the city and the answer was in the 
negative. Then he asked if he was in the family and the answer 
was, Yes. Asked if the agent knew about the hat the answer was, 
Yes; but No, to the further question if it was fur. 

The percipient paused to remark that he had known a man a 
few years before who lived on another street who constantly wore 
a fur cap in cold weather, and went on to add that the fur cap 
might mean cold weather or an outdoor person. 

Then came another symbol, a big icicle, and then he asked if the 
person was himself, the agent, and the answer was, No. Then he 
went on to ask if nature called the person outside, and no reply was 
made. He then repeated the symbols of the fur cap and icicle, and 
added that the person should be out of doors and needed an outdoor 
life, and also that the person was a little crabbed. This was admitted 
by the man himself who knew what the son had written. Then the 
percipient said “ They say he is a star” and he saw a star when he 
heard it. He at once remarked that it referred to Mr. Miller, which 
was correct, and he added that the word star described him exactly 
as a friend. The man admitted he liked outdoor life and needed 
it. [3] 

From the time that the percipient discovered that the person 
whose name was written was in the family there were traces of 
guessing and the last symbol might be due to this discovery. 

The next experiment began with an apparition of a rake and 
there was a long pause to find its meaning. Again the vision came 
before the name was written. Then came a rubber boot, a long 
legged rubber boot, and the agent was asked if he knew the person 
well. He replied that he did. Then came a coal shovel, an 
angel, and the percipient added he might want to change angel to 
a crucifix or a statue. Then he saw rubber hose. The agent was 
then asked if he could connect the rake with the person and he gave 

3. Again the symbols for an out door life are remote and but for the 
percipient’s discovery of its meaning it could never have been conjectured, 
tho its relation to cold weather, then existing, would be noticeable enough 
There was some confusion in the effort, but all the symbols pointed to the 
same thing when once discovered. 
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the answer that he could. Referring to the rubber boots the per- 
cipient asked if he dug clams. The answer was that the person 
digs. Asked if he was a coal heaver the answer was, No, and added 
that he was a reckless sort of a fellow, and loafs much. Then came 
the word religious at once and apparently without any meaning 
and certainly without any apparent relevance to the symbol of the 
rake and boot. The young man, the agent, at once remarked that 
the fellow had just gone back to the church and was quite an 
angel of a fellow for the last week. Asked how long he had been 
ut of the church the reply was for some four or five years. Then 
the agent was asked if the person had used a shovel or rake in the 
dumps and the reply was that he had done so all summer. [4] 

The first thing seen in the next experiment was a music box or 
piano, the latter being the correction of the first. The name had 
been written before this came, but the percipient had not seen the 
writing done. Asked if he knew the person, the agent replied in 
the affirmative and then came the further question by the percipient, 
if the person was in the family and the answer was, Yes. The 
percipient then saw a knife, and after a pause remarked that he did 
not like the looks of the knife. Asked if it was Frank the reply 
was, No. The recipient then added that he could only say that he 
did not like the knife and thought it a warning and added that he 
did not often get this sort of thing. After a pause he said it was a 
dirk. Then a pause again and he asked, “ The person has never 
been attacked before, has he?” Upon the answer No, he then saw 
an apple. Then he discovered that the dirk was possibly a golden 
cross and remarked that it turned to something pleasant, but did 
not know its meaning, and it remained equally enigmatical to the 
agent and the rest of us. The agent was asked if the person was 
not a female and said she was. Then the percipient said it was his 
mother, a good guess from what had gone before. 

The agent and his father then said the mother was a very re- 
ligious nature and has a statue of the Savior with the cross on her 


4. There are more definite traces of the direct mental picture in the 
reference to a “rake” in this case. The shovel, and the rubber boots 
are a part of such a scene as working in the refuse dumps. Perhaps also 
the phantasm of an angel is nearly direct, tho it involves a pun in the inter- 
pretation of it, which had to be made clear by the auditory automatism 


“religious.” 
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bureau, which the percipient had not seen. He then interpreted 
the word apple as meaning the apple of the husband’s eye. [5] 

I was then shown the name that had been written and it was 
“Mrs. Miller, Cath.” (Catholic). The rest interprets itself. Mr, 
Moriarty then drew what the knife had appeared like to him and 
which had suggested a dirk, and it was a cross, which the dirk is. 

I then took the place of the young man as agent and did the 
writing of the names. While the percipient, Mr. Moriarty, had his 
back turned I wrote the name Hodgson on the pad, holding it under 
the table so that the young man could not see me write it. I then 
turned it upside down and put it on the table, holding my left hand on 
it all the time. The percipient walked the floor as he did in the other 
experiments, sometimes being in the other room and sometimes 
pacing the office back and forth. 

The first thing that came to him, and this was just after I had 
written the name, was spring and then he saw rocks and spoke of 
them as referring to a place. I thought of Nantasket Beach which 
Dr. Hodgson frequented in the summer, where there were rocks 
projecting from the water at places. The percipient asked if he 
was trying to get me. I replied, No, and he asked if the place was 
New York or here. I replied, Here. He asked me if I had two 
names in mind and I replied that I had not. He struggled further 
to get an interpretation, but could not succeed. He then asked me 
to let him try it over with another sheet of paper. I discarded the 
one I was using. 

At once he got an hallucination of a Pig or Hog, and wanted to 
know if this meant anything to me. I saw that the word Hog 
consisted of three letters of the name I had written, as I have had 
it now and then through Mrs. Chenoweth, and simply told him to go 
ahead, without admitting anything. He then asked me if he could 
ask one question and I said, Yes. He asked me if I liked or disliked 
the person, and I answered that I liked him. Then he asked if the 
person was stout or slim and I replied that he was fairly stout, 
being more so than the percipient and a larger man. Then I was 
asked if I knew anything of his eating habits and my reply was 


5. The symbols in this case are explained in the record, but it should 
be noticed that the confusion about the cross and the dirk is due to mis 
interpretation by Mr. Moriarty’s mind, or the picture was not clear at first 
The vision of the apple was not interpreted and has no discoverable meaning. 
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pork and I replied that I did not know,.tho I did know he was 
forbidden by Imperator to eat it, but the reference to it was a 
natural suggestion of the apparition. I was further asked if he was 
an overeater and I replied that he was not. Then he remarked that 
he did not see good things about the person, later developments 
showing that this also. was a suggestion of the word Hog. There 
was then a long pause and he saw a broom, and asked me if it was 
myself and I said, No. He repeated the previous idea by saying he 
saw the poorest surroundings around this person. He then said he got 
a name about Pig or Hog and added the question whether I knew 
such a person. I said, No, and he asked if he dealt in any business 
connected with Hogs or Pigs. I said, No, and he asked if it rep- 
resented in any way his disposition and I said, No. He further 
asked if I had chosen this as a special fellow for the occasion and 
I said, No, again. Then he wanted to know if I knew him in his 
youth and, No, was the answer, and he wanted to know if the 
person dealt in hogs when young and, No, was the answer. Asked 
if I was his associate I said, Yes. 

But the struggle was given up, the percipient bordering on 
nervousness. He had evidently tried to interpret the symbol natur- 
ally and did not suspect what might have been going on; namely an 
attempt to give the name in pictures and the interpreter had got only 
the three letters and thus diverted the mind from the real facts. 
He had been so accustomed to guess at the meaning of the symbols 
that he resorted to it here when he should have been passive. I 
have several times got the name Hogson through Mrs. Chenoweth 
and, if I remember rightly, in one or two other instances, one I 
am rather certain of. [6] 

We proceeded to a new experiment and before I had written 
down the name he got the picture or the word wireless. I wrote 
the name of my wife, Mary Hyslop, as I had written and concealed 


6. The confusion of meaning regarding the mental picture of a “hog” 
is most interesting. It shows that he had not at all caught the significance 
of what had come to his mind. We may suspect that it came in the form 
of a subliminal auditory phantasm and was converted into the visual by 
a process like that of colored audition, and then his normal mind set 
to work to find a meaning. It is probable that the letter “D’ which soon 
after came was an effort to correct his illusion and to complete the first 
syllable of the name “ Hodgson.” 
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the name Hodgson. He then asked if there was a D in it, after 
getting the letter D. I said No, but it was possibly the omitted 
D in the name Hodgson. On saying, No, he asked if it was an H 
or an A and I replied Neither, thinking of my wife’s name and not 
of Hodgson at all. Then he wrote the word Down automatically 
on the pad, and said he seemed to see writing. “ Down” had no 
meaning to me, tho it might be a confusion of the effort to add the 
D to Hog and to finish the name. But we cannot be sure of this. 
He then said he saw a factory and added that it was a wooden 
jactory and was not high, only three stories. He then asked if 
there was anything of a hit in the reference to a factory and I had 
to reply that there was not so far as I knew. Then he saw a pair 
of horses and immediately asked if a pair of horses took her away. 
I answered, Yes, and he at once added “ or him, whoever the person 
was.” I noted the her and underscore it because I had given no hint 
that the name was of a woman. But his deviation from it at once 
deprived his hit of some value, as he did not take up the automatism 
which gave the her. He then asked if this person was dead and 
I said, Yes. He then saw a hearse and the two horses again and I 
admitted that it was correct, and he asked me if I had mentally 
asked them to prove it here. I admitted it pertinent, but that was 
all. [7] 

He then saw and drew a bottle on the pad. It resembled a water 
bottle, and asked me if it was a laboratory man. I said, No, and 
he asked if he had passed on and I replied, Yes. The allusion to 
a bottle and a laboratory might have a meaning for me in connection 
with my wife, but there is not enough evidence that my surmise is 
correct. 

There was a long pause and the percipient asked if I had a 
code with him, having definitely abandoned the idea that it was a 
woman and indeed apparently not having been affected by the 
original automatism her. I concealed the situation by saying, No, 
which would apply to what was in my mind and an indefinite 
number of other persons. The percipient explained what he meant 


7. It did not occur to me at the time that there was a factory not far 
from the home of my wife whose name I had written here, but it was 
not “wooden.” Moreover, the symbolism is so indirect we can hardly sup- 
pose that the reference has this meaning. It is wholly irrelevant, however, 
unless it has this meaning, so far as I can tell, 
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by the reference to a code, showing that, instead of telling 2 me at 
first what he saw, he asked me about a code, when he should have 
told me what he saw. He said he saw white lights floating about 
and thought them some kind of signals, and wanted to know if I 
could translate them. I said, No, and there was a long pause. 

The percipient then saw a figure which he drew as a horse hoof, 
and wanted to know if the person rode horseback or was a jockey. 
I said, No, and he then asked if he had been in business and I 
said, Yes. He continued this idea by asking: “ He didn’t have a 
business, did he”? My answer was that at one time he did, and 
he replied that he thought he was a business man. I had conjectured 
by this time that he had in mind my father-in-law and the sequel 
soon showed that I was correct. [8] 

He then picked up the pad and quickly wrote the capital letter 
G and asked if that fitted. I replied that it did and he further asked 
if it was his own G. I said, Yes, and he understood me to mean 
that it was his own handwriting which I said it was not so far as 
I knew. The percipient replied that he himself never made a G 
in that way. He then said he thought of a bird trying to do some- 
thing. Then came the following: 


Shall I try to get the name? 


( Yes.) 

Capital L. 

(No.) 

Is D right? 

[Pause.] Some one said cocoanut. There is a Ge [pause.] a 
Is that right ? 

( Yes.) 

There are lots of Georges. Is there a change in the next letter? 

Geo... [pause.] Is that right? 


Do you want the last name? Matte 
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y eh He has a hammer here. Ha... b Is that right? 
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[Long pause.] The first letter is hard to get. It looks like 


Hell. It looks like H. Did I write it? 
(No.) 
the name Hare? Ham. Is that right? 


(No.) 
r,s [Pause.] Ham. They tell me only to say M and show me a 
money sign. You said L didn’t fit. 

(Capital. ) 

Hale ... Lobster. Then took pencil and wrote two capital 
L’s on the pad. Then he said the young man had it and soon 
uttered Hall which was what the young man was thinking of, hav- 
ing caught what the name was. 

Toward the last guessing will easily account for the success, 
but it is not so easy to account for the “Geo” and “ Ha” and the 
letter L in this way. The young man could easily have guessed it 
after I admitted certain things and so could Mr. Moriarty. He 
thought at first the name was Halpin, but without saying this at 
the time. 

The first series of experiments and results could be accounted 
for by previous collusion between the parties, but not by any 
jugglery on the occasion. This was impossible, but we might 
assume that the affair was planned out beforehand. But the parties 
were too transparently honest to entertain this supposition without 
evidence. They were all Catholics and naive people. Any one 
who knows them would recognize their honesty and exemption 
from suspicion for trickery of any kind. A little contact with them 
would prove this, tho it might require more and different experi- 
ments to establish the fact beyond cavil. 

But collusion would not account for the coincidences in my ex- 
periments, whatever other theory, chance or supernormal, be sup- 
posed. We might suppose that the man had primed himself before- 
hand with data from my published reports and had given the partial 
name of Hodgson from a guess and the whole name George Hall 
from reading. But we should have still to account for the difficulty 
in getting that of Dr. Hodgson in the form which he did and yet 
did not know what it meant when he got it, and also the coincidence 
of the name George Hall with what I had written on the pad and 
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he had not seen. It will require further evidence to establish the 
case beyond doubt. 

It should be remarked that Mr. Moriarty told me that he had 
not read anything on this subject, and any one acquainted with him =— 


would be disposed to accept his statement without question. He De 
appeared transparently honest and his naiveté is such that you could . i 
not suspect anything else. It was the same with the two persons 


present. They were all perfectly unsophisticated people. There is S on 


no reason to suspect the records on the ground of previous knowl- © v 
edge or reading. . elas 


I arranged for a student of Harvard Divinity School to see a * 
Mr. Moriarty. I gave no name and he went without revealing 
his identity. I asked him to report me the details. He did so 
and the following is the account of the experiment.—Editor. 


II. MR. X. 
Present: Mr. Moriarty and Mr. X. October 21st, 1917, 7 P. M. 


Mr. Moriarty was in his normal state and talked about his 
business, with special reference to the role that his telepathic com- 
munication played. A dim electric light was burning. He lighted 
a cigar and began to walk up and down the room, pressing his hands 
against his forehead. He requested that I allow him to converse 
with me on some topics of the day that his attention might not be 
too strained in relation to the thought about the sittings to take 
place. 

He asked me to write on a piece of paper a name of some one 
I knew and to keep the name in my conscious mind and not to show 
it to him. I did as requested. He continued to walk while I con- 
centrated my attention upon the name, that of my brother. 


He began to describe to me a series of blue lights which seemed 
to fall before his eyes. Presently a light of increased intensity slowly 
dropped down until it came hardly more than in the range of the 
visual threshhold. He made an effort to draw the light down until 
it entered the plane that was parallel to the floor and perpendicular 
to the center of the pupil, but the light did not drop further. 
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Presently he said he could not get the name, but said that the 
name represented a man, my brother who was a physician. This he 
ascertained by the waving in the air of skeleton bones of the leg 
from the hip to just below the knee. The vision of the leg lasted 
for several seconds. 

This observation was correct when I checked it with the facts it 
was said to represent. The only aspect of the observation that was 
wrong was that my brother was a senior in the medical school. My 
brother had informed me many times during his medical course that 
he was more interested in anatomy than any of the other medical 
disciplines. 

For the next experiment I wrote the name of my mother, 
Caroline Handy ————. Almost instantly he said he saw a hand 
floating in the air. I considered that this observation was excellent, 
for according to the pictographic process this is exactly what would 
be expected of the middle name. The other two names did not 
come through. 

He followed this observation with an accurate description of 
my mother’s general interest in social problems and religious work. 
The observations included: (1) Her appreciation of motherhood 
by her interest in children; (2) Her self-sacrificing disposition 
which entailed many hardships which eventually affected her health. 

Following these observations he suddenly remarked: “I almost 
ran into a little nest of chicks.” While the first observation was 
good because it corresponded accurately to the facts, the second is 
most excellent and apt. (1) Because he followed it by a detailed 
accourit of my mother’s interest in poultry raising, a pursuit she 
had been engaged in with much interest for the last eight or ten 
years of her life; (2) Because he commenced to give an explanation 
of my mother’s character in relation to her care of the poor and the 
rich, by saying that this nest of little chickens had also a symbolic 
meaning; namely, she was a nest of warm and tender protection 
to the feeble and helpless whom the chicks were supposed to rep- 
resent. This was perfectly true. 

His final observation was to the effect that I was a professional 
man, a teacher, which was only partly true. During all of the ex- 
periment he said I was encircled by lights. This fact has been 
remarked of me by all the mediums I have ever seen. Ne. 
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III. PERSONAL. Pony 


{r. Moriarty, J. H. H. October 29, 1917. 


= 


This second experiment was a failure. I alone was present 
end so was able to protect each effort against suspicion, except one 
of them which the conjurer would discredit, tho, if he had witnessed 
it, he would have found it was actually bona fide. It was the method 
that suggested usual trickery. 

I wrote the name Imperator on a slip of paper and put it under 
my writing pad. Mr. Moriarty had his back turned when I wrote 
it and there were no mirrors about. Even if there had been and 
he was looking toward me he could not have seen me write it, 
as I kept even the movements of the pencil where he could not have 
deciphered them had he been looking. Most of the time he walked 
the floor as before. 

The first impression received was the word “Up”. This would 
coincide with the idea of “ high spirit ” which his type is generally 
called. But I did not signify that I thought of this. After a pause 
he saw a head and remarked that it was a bald head, which might 
signify age and to that extent again symbolized the name, but I 
gave no intimations of this coincidence. After another pause he saw 
a horseshoe and thought it meant the letter H, as he explained that 
he often found that the first letter of the name was intended. But 
this was wrong. Then he saw the letters A-n-n, which he spelled 
out, and tho it was wrong it might have been relevant to me as a 
part of the name of my deceased mother, but he did not say so. 
Then he got the word “Can” and thought of a can of milk. I 
remained silent and in a moment he got Coal and J, and said it could 
be C and J. Then remarked that it was more like Cole than Coal, 
spelling the word Cole. 

This happened to be the maiden name of my mother-in-law, but 
later I found it was the name at the top of the letter head which we 
cut off to make the slips for the experiment. Mr. Moriarty did not 
notice this fact, but evidently it was a subliminal reproduction of 
what he knew well enough. 

Then came the capital letter K which he changed to a small k, 
and saw “No. 27” which I had to admit meant nothing to me. 
Then came a wooden schooner and he thought it a single-master 
and to signify the letter S. 
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After a long pause he saw a mist and spoke of it as the shadow 
cf a man that worked with me. I asked him to get the meaning 
of that, and the reply that he got was that he had passed away and 
came to me, and he spoke of his being a vapor. I said “Correct” 
to signify its pertinence. Then he got the impression of his being 
tall and thin. I made no reply and he asked me if he was on the 
trail. I replied that he was and a long pause followed. He then 
said he wanted to go back to the first impression which was correct, 
but I did not say so. He said the man was looking down on me. 

After a pause again he got a picture of a checkbook with the 
checks torn out and the stubs left. He then spoke of him as a 
professional man, tho not like me. Then he spoke of him as a 
deacon and saw a book in leather. After referring to his tall stature 
again he repeated the idea of his being a deacon and I admitted it 
was pertinent. He then asked if these messages would “apply to 
myself”, explaining that he meant pertinent, and I admitted it, 
tho the pertinence was remote. 

Then a girl’s hand, a beautiful hand, came down with the front 
finger pointing toward me, but I could see no meaning in it. Mr. 
Moriarty then remarked that he was not getting the voice to-night. 
He then wanted to know if I had any professional friends on the 
stage and I said I had not. 

He then asked me to write a letter on a slip of paper and let 
him try that. I wrote, out of his sight, the letter I, which was the 
initial of the name Imperator and put it under my pad, upside down, 
as before. He got first H and then T after a long struggle. Then 
he asked me to change the experiment and I wrote the name William 
James on another slip and covered it with a second slip and sealed 
both in an envelope for him to hold on his forehead. Later it 
appeared that he thought I had written only a single letter. This 
experiment was the one which is subject to objection. It could be 
said that he could exchange it for another or read the contents 
through the envelope either with the envelope between him and the 
light or by means of a sponge saturated with alcohol. The fact 
was that he did neither, as I watched him carefully. He held the 
envelope against his face and then against his forehead a number 
of times, always turned away from the light and the letter within 
my sight all the time, the end of it, except when held under both 
hands against his face. 
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He first saw an aeroplane and thought it stood for A. Then he ‘ 
saw a picture of Niagara Falls. He asked if this was the same  —~ 
letter and I said it was not, and he asked his guide why he showed an " 
him Niagara Falls and the letter W was flashed to him and he spoke 
of it confidently. I admitted it was correct for a part of it and he , 
said he thought there was nothing but a single letter in the envelope. __ 
The experiment then ceased, as I saw he was not doing as well as 
before, and I was tired. He had spoken several times of the fact 
that he could not get the pictures this evening as clearly as before 
and heard no voices at all. 


By holding the letter between myself and a strong light I can 
read the name William James very clearly. He could have done so 
himself, had he tried it, but he did not try to read it that way. I 
submitted to the experiment in order to dispel suspicion on his part, 
as he would be sensitive to any doubt of his integrity. 


Nov. 30th, 1917. 


I tried another experiment tonight with Mr. Moriarty. No one 
was present except myself. I wrote down the name of my son, 
George Hyslop, on a slip of paper out of Mr. Moriarty’s sight and 
put it under my pad, which I kept on the table. After a short trial 


Mr. Moriarty asked that it be enclosed in an envelope. I did so, fp 
covering it with another slip on each face of the paper on which 
the name was written and inserted them in the envelope without toe 

Mr. Moriarty seeing any of the slips. He was some distance off 
and not looking in my direction and there was no mirror in the room. a uf 
I then sealed the envelope and put it on the table. a 


He first saw an umbrella which he said was a lady’s, and I said 
it had no recognizable relevance. He then saw a lamb lying on a 
monument and thought it symbolized the disposition of the person 
whose name I had written down, and said it was suggestive of love. 
I could not see any clear symbolism in this and he asked if the name 
was a man and I replied it was. Then he asked if it began with L, 
evidently relying as before on the word “lamb” as indicating the 
first letter of the name. I said, No. 

He then saw a flag on the corner of the envelope. There was no 
real flag there, and it signified nothing to me tho I might have in- 
terpreted it as symbolical of my son’s enlistment. He then held 
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the envelope to his forehead in my sight; he did not open it. 
He asked if the person had passed away, and, on my saying he had 
not, asked if he was living which I answered affirmatively. 
Then he tried the words “ oil” and “old” for symbols, but I 
could see no meaning in them. Then he tried capital “ W ” and then 
“ Wells ” which had no meaning to me. Then a boat or a dory, with 
no meaning. 
There was then a long pause and then he said he saw “ bones” 
and in a moment added “ human bones”. ‘Then he added that he 
should say a skeleton. I asked if he got any meaning with that and 
he replied that he had the impression of some one studying the 
body. I said it was correct for the person whose name I had written. 
Then he saw a pear and I saw no meaning in this. He then saw two 
pears and thought it indicated that the person liked pears. I knew 
nothing about this. Then glasses were mentioned and he did not 
know whether the reference was to eye-glasses or to drinking 
glasses. After a pause he got a “ measuring glass” such as drug- 
gists use. It might be stretched to symbolize what I had in mind 
in response to his request to think of something related to the person. 
I thought of two things for sometime. One was medicine, and the 
other was my son’s own child, 
Then he suddenly remarked that he thought the next thing ap- 
plied to myself and named a cider keg, thinking that I liked cider, 
which I said was correct. The abrupt and unrelated way of men- 
tioning it was suggestive of something more than guessing, as I am 
especially fond of cider and he knew absolutely nothing about it. 
But there seems no apparent purpose or rationality in mentioning it 
so that I cannot urge its importance. 

He then saw a Bologna sausage and thought it signified a close 
mouthed person. This did not apply to my son, so far as I know, 
at least in no special way. 

Then he saw a painting of a woman, then candles, then the word 
“ comrade,” and after a long pause a barrel on a truck and finally 
drew this with a line that made it look like a pipe which might be 
pertinent to the lad’s smoking a pipe, which he does. Then he saw 
a map of North and South America, and thought the strongest part 
was South America. We then stopped. 

There was no significance in these latter pictures. But two 
things were hits, the reference to human bones and a skeleton and 
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the cider keg, but Mr. Moriarty was dissatisfied and said himself 


that this was only guessing so far as he could see. There was 
certainly no assured evidence of the supernormal. 


James H. Hystop. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 8th, 1917. 


I had another experiment this evening with Mr. Moriarty. He 
had present Mr. McGuire and son and a Mr. Reck with whom he 
had previously had an interesting experience reported here. Mr. 
Reck was late arriving and we began experiments without him. It 
was my intention to begin myself, but spontaneously and while I 
was preparing for it, Mr. Moriarty started seeing pictures which 
he thought relevant to the younger Mr. McGuire. He first heard 
“Wedding bells ” but these meant nothing. In a moment he said 
it was not wedding bells, but “ Eight Bells”, the name of a play. 
Put this also meant nothing. Then he asked him,if the name Burns, 
which was that of one of the players in the play, was one he was 
thinking of and received a negative answer. Then he heard the 
word “ Girls ” and asked if he was thinking of girls and the young 
man admitted he was. This might be a safe guess with most young 
men. Then he got a black tie, but abandoned it and returned to 
the “ Eight Bells ” by saying that some one was carrying them and 
dismissed the idea of wedding bells. Mr. McGuire admitted that 
he had in mind something that sounded like bells, but it was not 
bells. 

Mr. Moriarty then proposed that Mr. McGuire, the elder, : write 
down a name which he did and I placed it in hiding upside down 
under my pad on the table, the pad on which I was writing. Mr. 
Moriarty was walking the floor or in the other room in the dark 
while this was going on and the writing was done so that he could 
not have seen it, if he had been four feet away. The name was 
John Seaman. 

Mr. Moriarty saw a squash, but it meant nothing recognizable. 
Then he heard the word “ Dauber” and was told that he was not 
on the trail. Then he saw a safety bicycle lying on its side, and 
then a statue of the Blessed Virgin, but felt that it was rather an 
impression than a vision. This had no meaning. Then he saw and 


” 


drew a figure which he thought was either the letter “a”, or the 
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figure “6” or the letter “o”, but it had a tail to it like “a” and 
he decided that it-must be “a”. This was not recognized, and he 
at once saw a shoemaker’s hammer and corrected it to merely a 
hammer without being told that shoe hammer was wrong. Mr. 
McGuire recognized a meaning in the hammer, but did not say what 
it was. Then he saw a bird and thought it a robin, and as words 
_sometimes stand for an initial letter or a relevant letter, he asked 
if B or R was relevant. Mr. McGuire, the younger, replied that 
they suggested something and that B was the first letter of what he 
was thinking. Then Mr. Moriarty was'sure the figure he saw was 
“a”. Then he saw a letter which he took to be R which Mr. 
McGuire, the younger, said was in what he was thinking of. Then 
he got the impression, not a vision or a voice, of “a father ” 
We stopped the effort then, having failed to get anything what- 
ever that was pertinent to the name written on the piece of paper 
and nothing beyond chance coincidence. 
He then suggested that all three see the name I should write 
and tho it was not the wiser course to do so, I took the suggestion 
and wrote the name of my daughter on the slip out of his sight 
and let the two McGuires see it. I then placed it under the pad as 
before. 
The first thing Mr. Moriarty saw was a hack and then there 
was a pause. I said, after the pause, that it meant nothing. Then 
he saw a spoon and added that it was a table spoon. It meant 
nothing. Then he said that he had seen the hack before when I 
was here, and remarked that the name I had written was a relative 
of the one I had written before and that he at first wondered why 
he did not see the horses first when he saw the hack. The name 
I had written down before was the mother of the daughter whose 
name I had written this time. We were interrupted in the experi- 
ment by the arrival of Mr. Reck. We at once took him up at the 
suggestion of Mr. Moriarty, as I did not wish to prevent the 
spontaneity of his phenomena. [9] 
Mr. Moriarty saw a tamper. Mr. Reck recognized this as per 
tinent. The tamper had appeared to Mr. Moriarty as Mr. Reck 


9. There is at least a coincidence in the allusion to “a relative of the 
one I had written before,” and the mention again of the hack, as it dis 
tinctly points to the fact that it related to my wife the first time and now 
it coincides with the writing of my daughter’s name. 
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came into the room. Then he saw something that looked like a pet 


animal and in a moment said it was a pest. It seemed to be up | 


in the air not on the floor. When Mr. Reck tried to see if it was 
a horse which his sister rode, Mr. Moriarty said the animal was a 
small one, like a rat or a squirrel and Mr. Reck was under the 
impression that years ago he had a pet squirrel. But Mr. Moriarty 
insisted that what he saw seemed to be “ up high” as if on a shelf. 
later when we went to the train Mr. Moriarty continued seeing 
things, without suggestion saw the animal stuffed. He had rejected 
everything Mr. Reck had mentioned, such as cows, horses, mice and 
bumble bees. At the suggestion of a stuffed animal Mr. Reck re- 
called that his father had been connected with a museum in which 
there were many stuffed animals. Then Mr. Moriarty spoke of 
a weasel and this was one of the animals stuffed in the collec- 
tion and as every one knows is a pest. 

Then Mr. Moriarty saw a rag doll lying in an oblique position. 
Then he saw a dust pan and then a safety pin. Neither had any 
definite meaning at the time, tho Mr. Reck recognized the dust pan, 
but I had cautioned him not to say anything about the meaning of 
the pictures until I was ready. Mr. Moriarty got the impression 
that the dust pan was mentioned by Mr. Reck’s deceased mother. 

Mr. Moriarty then suggested that Mr. Reck write down the 
description of a scene or draw a scene which his mother might 
describe. Mr. Reck wrote down the following out of sight and I put 
it under the pad without looking at it myself. “ Morning worship, 
reading the Bible by my mother and repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, 
kneeling at our chairs.” 

While this was being done Mr. Moriarty saw grapes and after a 
pause a small kitchen range, then a long handled affair, not the dust 
pan. Then he said his mother says: “Ask him about these pockets,” 
putting his hands on his hips and mentioning a brownish coat. Then 
the handled object became clearer and he said it was for popcorn. 
Later Mr. Reck said he used to pop a great deal of corn as a boy 
and held the dust pan for his mother when she swept the floor. 
Then Mr. Moriarty saw a rain barrel, there was no cover on it and 
it resembled a beer barrel. Mr. Reck said they had a rain barrel at 
his home when a boy. Then Mr. Moriarty said: “I think of a 
question about a hill” and that had no meaning, and Mr. Moriarty 
replied, “ No, that is not a question. It sounds like Hill. The 
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name is Hill.” He then said that he heard something about ele- 
phants, and probably this meant something about big. Later Mr. 
Reck told me that Hill was the name of an intimate friend of the 
family who was in France and had put on thirty pounds of flesh. 

Mr. Moriarty then saw a doll carriage and got the impression 
about something like an agreeable companion and asked if he, Mr. 
Reck, had played with his sister. No answer was given to the 
question, but later Mr. Reck admitted that he had been deeply 
attached to his sister and had played with her. Mr. Moriarty then 
saw and drew a tent of an unusual form. It did not suggest any 
meaning at the time but is possibly connected with the name Hill. 

We then came back to my experiment, and Mr. Moriarty saw a 
skeleton without any flesh on it. It was small. Then he saw a 
name written on a bottle, but could not read it. Then he said: 
“This is a doctor.” I told him to go on and he said “ Dr. John. 
I call him Dr. Father John.” There was then a long pause and he 
referred to an accident in which a horse was thrown down. The 
horse was white. I saw no meaning in it, but said nothing. 

I then wrote down the name of Imperator and put it under the 
pad. Mr. Moriarty got no impressions at all, tho I was thinking 
intently of the cross and a circle. I then wrote down the name 
William James, and Mr. Moriarty got the letter T. Then a rake 
or hay. But he had to give it up. 

- We then suggested that Mr. Reck write down a name, which he 
did out of sight and put it in his pocket. 

Mr. Moriarty saw a “ Belly” and indicated that it exemplified 
a man with a large body front. But it had no meaning. Then a 
green light came with the person whose name was written. Nothing 
was said to indicate any meaning in it. Mr. Moriarty then said his 
mind still ran on Mr. Reck’s mother and sister, and was told it 
had no coincidental interest for the name written. Then Mr. 
Moriarty got a picture of the runs on an ice house, which looked 
wharf-like, with planks extending out and a lantern hanging on 
the end. This had no reference to the name written. Then Mr. 
Moriarty put his left hand up to his ear and came over to me, say- 
ing he wanted to look at my ear. Then the green light came again. 
He was told the light had no bearing on the name. Then Mr. 
Moriarty asked if he had written down “a professor man. This 
draws me to Dr. Hyslop.” 
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distinct to read it, and asked if he had ever heard it before. He was 
told that he had. Then came the name George or Georgia in con- 
nection with it. Then he saw a picture of a four-leaf clover. He 
then asked if the person had any good luck, and Mr. Reck replied 
that the person might be familiar with the thought. Mr Moriarty 
then asked if George or Georgia was relevant and was told that 
the locality was pertinent. Mr. Moriarty then drew a long figure 
and said it was a boat. It was in fact a shell or college racing boat, 
and spoke of it as a sharp pointed boat built for speed. Mr. Reck 
remarked that this was distincly relevant to this man, and Mr. 
Moriarty remarked that it took him to college life and mentioned 
Yale. Nothing was said about this by Mr. Reck and Mr. Moriarty 
then saw a sweater with yellow in it and was told that this was 
also distinctly relevant. He added that it was striped. Then he heard 
the word “ bird ” and asked if the name was Sparrow. He was told 
that it was not. [10] 

At this point the slip of paper on which the name was written 
was put foided into an envelope between two slips of paper folded 
over it and tested for opacity in front of a strong light while Mr. 
Moriarty was in the other room. He was then allowed to hold it 
to his forehead. I kept him in sight when he did this and he never 
held it between him and the light, but away from the light within 
sight of myself and with his own eyes closed. After holding it 
several times it was handed back. 

Mr. Moriarty got the voice of something about Bates’s office and 
asked if E M were relevant. They were not, and Mr. Reck said: 
“Wait a minute,” and asked “In what connection”, and Mr. 
Moriarty replied in the name. Mr. Reck replied that it had no 
connection with the name. Then Mr. Moriarty saw a star which 
he said was larger than he usually saw and it appeared as if on the 
face of a clock or in a circle. Then he saw a leg held out and 
drew attention to the sole of the shoe, and said he asked why this 
was shown and he heard the answer: “ A clean soul” (or “ sole”). 
This was said to be relevant. “ He or she, whoever it is,” said Mr. 


10. The sequel showed that the name of President Wilson had been 
written down. It was very pertinent to refer to Georgia, as he had begun the 
practice of law there or in that general locality and I understand met his 
first wife there. 
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Moriarty showing he was not yet aware whether it was a man or 
woman. Then he seemed to see a picture, but corrected it at once 
to a shadow coming by with a hat on and the most noticeable thing 
was the hat. No meaning was remarked and there was a pause, 
when Mr. Moriarty remarked that he saw the picture of a flag, 
his eyes being shut, and he then walked forward and took a small 
flag from the wall and holding it rather triumphantly asked if that 
meant anything and Mr. Reck replied that it was decidedly relevant. 

Mr. Moriarty then again put the envelope to his forehead as 
described before and asked if “er” was on the last of the name. 
He was told that it was not. He paused and then asked if Professor 
ate pickles, and I replied “once in a while”. Then he heard 
the words “ What” or “ Wart”. He then asked if there were any 
warts on the person and Mr. Reck asked “ Warts or protuberances ” 
and on Mr. Moriarty’s affirmative reply Mr. Reck thought he was 
right. Mr. Moriarty then began to produce writing like that which 
he saw and spoke of it as consisting of square letters. But Mr. 
Reck could not confirm that. Then Mr. Moriarty said that what 
he got sounded like the first part of his name and mentioned Swain 
or Swan, and said that he knew a Swain who was a haberdasher 
and that it was that suggested the name. 

When I opened the letter after reaching home the name Mr. 
Reck had written was Woodrow Wilson. The mistake of the last 
name is apparent, but readers may decide for themselves the per- 
tinence of some of the symbols recorded. They are quite pertinent, 
but it would take a large record of them to assure us of their 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 19th, 1917. 


oe Re had another experiment with Mr. Moriarty this evening. I 
was alone. I conducted the experiment in the same manner as 
before. The first name that I wrote on a slip of paper was that of 
an old schoolmate and roommate at College. I wrote it out of Mr. 
Moriarty’s sight and turned it upside down under my pad. 
Mr. Moriarty waited sometime, and got no picture or impression. 
Then he got the picture of an umbrella and I remarked that it had 
no meaning. He asked me if it had anything to do with the person 
whose name I wrote and I réplied, No. He then asked about rain, 
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if I had thought of it. I had not consciously done so at the time, 
but thought of it just before starting and wondered a moment 
whether I had better take an umbrella. Besides this it was raining 
hard when I left Lynn the previous time. He then drew a series of 
ciphers and thought they might signify a million dollars. This had 
no meaning in reference to the name, unless by contrary, as the boy 
was very poor. Then he asked me if I had thought of the previous 
night when I was there and I replied, No. Again he thought of a 
hack, evidently repeating from memory the image of the two 
previous occasions. This was without meaning. Then he got lights 
and said they were like those he saw when my friend came two 
months ago. He thought it meant a certain amount of power 
around the person. There was no meaning in this. Then he sawa _ 
picture of periwinkles, but this was without meaning. Then he saw a 
book as large as the telephone book. If this had been developed 
symbolically it might have been made relevant. He then saw gold 
letters in the book which were fancy letters, but he could not read 
the words. The top of the book “ looked like a prayer ” and he tried 
to spell a name, but the letters were jumping about. If this could 
be taken as symbolizing a religious work it would be pertinent 
as my roommate was a theological-student. He then saw or heard 
something about Fan and was not sure whether it was for an elec- Zz a4 
tric fan or a name. It had no meaning. pee =A 
The whole experiment was without any clear hits and on the wut Ge 
spiritistic theory I might expect such a result, as the man died 
about 37 years ago and has never appeared in my work. Telepathy 
should have gotten hundreds of incidents. 
I then changed the experiment and wrote another name, putting 
aside the first one. This time I wrote that of my stepmother who 
died a little over two years ago. he first thing Mr. Moriarty saw 
was the capital letter W and wrote it on the margin of the telephone re @ 


book. It had no meaning to me in connection with the name written. 
Then he saw a brook or stream and asked if it was relevant. I 
replied that it was not so far as I knew. Then he immediately got 
me on a farm, as he saw a plow and the brook. I then recognized 
the relevance of the brook, as there was one in which we were 
much interested and especially my stepmother. He then asked me 
if he was too far back and I said, No. Then he saw a fountain, as 
if in a flower garden and on being told it was not relevant, said: 
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“No, I think I can correct that now. I judge when they said 
‘fountain’ it is a cemetery: for they show me a cannon and take 
me to Pine Grove Cemetery where there are cannon. This is used 
to signify that the person is in the cemetery. Is this true?” I 
replied it was. Here, Pine Grove Cemetery is a burial place which 
he knows well and there are cannon in it. Now Pine Grove was 
the name of the place in the West where my stepmother lived 
before her marriage to my father. 

There was then a flash like a sharp in music, but just one instead 
of two or several. Then he said I see this person in a brown 
casket. Is this correct? I replied it was, and he said he was trying 
to look down into it. Then he was taken back to the brook and 
thought of Phillips Brooks and asked if there was such a person 
and I replied there was. He soon showed that he knew of the 
statue to Phillips Brooks in Boston. But he changed the picture 
of the sharp now to K, and I said it was not relevant. Then came 
in fancy writing a picture of bronze letters dancing about. Then 
he said that what he thought was a sharp was the letter S and then 
he saw K. It was not the writing of a pen, but bronze. No 
meaning to this. Then he was taken from the casket to a monument 
with a metal statue on it, and referred to the statue of Phillips 
Brooks in Boston. When I said I knew of it he said spontaneously 
that they were mixing him up in this. Then he saw a lady’s statue 
facing him. He said: “I thought it was a man, but I see a lady 
facing me, with large wings. I suppose they are the symbol of an 
angel.” He asked if he was near what I had in mind. I merely 
asked him what he meant and he asked me if it was a man. I 
replied, No. He then explained what he thought the angel with 
wings meant and referred to a large white cross and said: “ This 
is a mother sure, for I see her holding an infant in her arms.” 
Then he referred to the Catholic images for a mother, which showed 
that his memory had been tapped again for symbolic indications 
of the relationship, and saw a beautiful blue aura. He thought it 


my own mother because of the relationship indicated, but in this 


_ he was mistaken. Then he seemed to get the impression that the 
_ mother was trying to get the infant to talk. There was no recog- 
r.izable meaning in this. After a pause he asked if I was born in 
the country. I said I was, and asked if we had the conveniences of 
a city and I said we had not. He then saw as eet of an out- 
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house which he defined correctly and said it was red. This was 
- not correct, tho the outhouse was an incident of my boyhood life. 
Then he got the picture of a buck saw lying up against the 
house, and asked if this was familiar to me. I said it was, for I 
used to use a buck saw for cutting wood for my stepmother. Then 
he said: “ They show me what seems to be a cedar tree.” I asked 
where and he said it was connected with the surroundings. I _ 
asked him to locate it more exactly, if he could. He replied that — 
it seemed to be off from the corner of the house and that it must _ Ve 
be seen at the left hand side corner. He referred to the peculiar — 
color of the house, and on being asked what the color was said ae 
was not red. I thought this wrong but did not say so, because I aN 
was thinking of the living house which was red. He drew a «lal ; 
of what he meant and where the cedar tree was. He placéd the ni 


tree at the left side of the end of the house but at the wrong corner. — coe 
but it soon flashed into my mind that it was the milk-house that — aed 
was in mind or that exactly fitted the case, and this was not red. ~ 


The cedar tree was at the left hand corner of this. He then wandered se zs 
for a moment to the stairway in the living house and spoke of it _ a 
as a new stair and the old one as having been taken out. This was ‘ 
true enough, but no special significance attached to it Then I | a 
asked him to locate the cedar tree more definitely. He asked if Jaa 
it was in the way. I said it was not correct, but that I wanted him > an 
to stick to it. I saw that, if he meant by “way” the path, it was _ a 
nearly correct, but did not give any hints. He then remarked that 
there was something odd about the location. I remained silent and 


and he said: “ They show me a narrow or angular thing and a fence 
by the road.” He then seemed to be taken up stairs and made an 
allusion to a wheel chair. I said it was not relevant and he asked 
if there was any one by the name of Wheeler connected with it 
and I said, No. I asked him to explain the angular shaped thing 
and he compared it to a tent which it resembled in the drawing 
He asked me if it had anything to do with it and I replied it 
did symbolically and he referred to a soldier a manifest interpreta- = oa 
tion by his own mind. I told him he was off the track, and asked © 
him to find out what the angular figure meant. He saw the picture 
of a fireman’s axe and drew a picture of it. This had no meaning 
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- to me. I then asked him what else was beside the house as well as 
the cedar tree. He saw something like a horse shoe and thought 
it betokened a blacksmith shop. I denied it. He wanted to know 
if the person believed in luck. I said, No. Then he saw a pigeon or 
rooster on a pole and thought it was a weather vane and saw this 
up in the air. He thought it was too large for a pigeon and too 
_ small for a Bantam rooster. There was a weather vane with an 
arrow on it not far off and on the barn. Then he saw a flat runged 
chair and asked if there was such. I said there might be, but I did 
- not know. I think there was such a rocking chair in the house. 
I pressed him for what other thing was near the cedar tree. He 
saw some staging and drew a figure of a sort of scaffolding about 
the house. This was pertinent to that period when the old house 
was rebuilt. Then he saw a hammock and drew the figure of one. 
I remained silent and he saw a black cat and a grape vine. I 
remember nothing of such a cat, but remember the grape vine. It 
was not near the cedar tree. He then suddenly picked up the 
telephone book and, pointing to the capital W which he had written 
at the beginning of the experiment, asked if that symbolized what 
was near the cedar tree. I said it did. He said “I don’t want 
_ the house,” and asked me if I knew any one by the name of Wells 
and I said I did not. He said he got it by recalling the name of the 
_ sheriff of Lynn who was named Wells. He then asked me if it was 
well. This was correct. 
The facts were these. There was a small cedar bush planted in 
3 a tent shaped or pyramidal shaped pile of stones and it grew up to 
quite a large tree. It was at the left hand corner of the milk-house 
_ and there was a fence by the road not far from it. The well was 
very close to it. 
; I then brought him back to the brook and he correctly drew 
“i picture of its running under the road, but he got no nearer its 
- meaning. I tried to get its name, but he referred to Winding Brook, 
which was wrong and then he wanted a pebble, and asked if this 
, was relevant and I said, No. He tried Window Pane brook which 
was wrong. But “Pebble” and “Pane” had the letter “P” 
which was the first letter in its name. He then saw clouds and a 
storm and then saw an Indian for a moment. He spoke of a 
messenger trying to get the name, and said this was the first time 
he had seen an Indian. He then saw the — « a kettle on its 
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side and thought it represented the letter O. Then he saw the 
Indian stoop or fall and asked if it was Rainbow. I said it was not. 
Then he saw a goat then a big load of empty barrels. Neither had 
any meaning. I pressed for more than the letter O and he got I, 
which I admitted and then he got S which was not what I had in 
mind. The allusion to the Indian stooping or falling and the letter 
O had reminded me of a story by which my father said some one 
had explained the name of Ohio which I thought he might be trying 
to give. But the effort did not succeed in getting any evidence. The 
experiment then came to an end. 

After it was over Mr. Moriarty said he felt much as if he had 
been going into a trance at times. This I would expect after ei 
number of sittings with myself. The interesting symboliem is very — i 
noticeable here, especially in the use of the man’s memory to get Pe = 
symbolic imagery. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 26th, 1917. 

I had another experiment this evening with Mr. Moriarty. This 
time it was in my hotel room, in Boston. The conditions were the 
same as described in previous records. I first wrote the name of 
my deceased uncle and covered it with my pad. Mr. Moriarty saw 
gold letters and then wrote the letter E, which, in fact, was the 
initial of my uncle’s living wife. He then tried consciously to find 
a meaning for the gold letters which persisted, but failed. They had 
no discoverable pertinence. Then he asked if the name was Goddard © 
and I replied in the negative. He then explained that he thought _ 
of that name because a man by that name ran a department store in 
Lynn., The fact was that my uncle was a storekeeper. He then 
asked if a sick bed had any meaning in this connection and I said 
it had, as it’ was connected with his death, but not evidential of | 
meaning here. Then he saw a bell and described it at first as 
a dangling house bell and then spontaneously corrected it to a large : 4 
bell like a train bell. My uncle was injured by a train of cars and ; ; 
died from the operation necessitated by the accident. af 

I then asked him to develop what the letter E meant, and he got é ee ; 
W, with something streaming from it like a pennant, but called a ae 
scroll by him. It had no pertinence that I could discover. Then he ae 
saw and drew a circle with a central point and vertical lines from ce 
it beyond the circumference of the circle. He said it was like a 
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wreath and seemed to be an emblem like that of a lodge and might 
be connected with a pin. It had no meaning to me. I asked him 
to find out the meaning of the bell and he said he thought of the 
wife or sister of the person. This was pertinent tho not evidential. 
Then he saw purple lights and then a wishbone. He thought of the 
letter Y as possibly meant by the wishbone. But it had no meaning. 
He then asked if the person had anything to do with the Society 
and I said, No, and he asked if he had anything to do with Mrs. 
Chenoweth and I said it might, but that it depended on what could 
be said in particular. This uncle had communicated once through 
Mrs. Chenoweth. Then he got the letter B. This was his middle 
initial and I had written it on the paper. He thought it for the 
bell again. Then he recurred to the telephone, evidently thinking 
of the inventor Bell, and asked if I had talked to him over the 
telephone. I said I had not, He then asked if the name was that 
of my own daughter and I said it was not. 

We then changed the experiment by writing a new name. This 
time I wrote that of an Aunt, also deceased, the sister-in-law of this 
Uncle. But no attention was paid to this, if I may accept the coin- 
cidences as evidence of the fact. The first thing Mr. Moriarty saw 
was a hub of a wheel and I saw no meaning to this. He then added 
that it was a wheel taken off a wagon. I asked what this would 
refer to, thinking of the broken wheel in connection with my 
Uncle’s communications through Mrs. Piper, and instead of an- 
swering the question Mr. Moriarty proceeded spontaneously to 
correct the error of “ wagon” to “carriage.” He saw the handle 
to the door of a carriage and then said it was a carriage wheel. He 
had drawn just what he had seen and it resembled a wagon wheel 
much more than a carriage one. But he said it was a carriage wheel 


~ nevertheless and then saw a whip which he at first thought was 
_ white, but corrected to “ cane colored ” and then said it was Scotchy, 


saying he had never used this word before, and that the carriage 
Probably the whip which he said was in the 
socket of the carriage was intended to further correct the error 
of wagon. At any rate the broken wheel connected with my Uncle 
was on a carriage and he was Scotch, and there was a whip with it 
that was broken in the overturn of the carriage when we were in it. 
He then asked if the person I had in mind had passed away and I 


said he had, and he added “I imagine he was a close friend,” which 
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he was, tho Mr. Moriarty did not know what I had written, ‘He then 
thought there was a peculiarity of full neck which had no meaning 
to me, unless the fact that he was short necked would fit. He next 
saw a turkey ready to serve, probably an association of Christmas, 


the day before, but with no relevance here. He then asked if the Pr 


person ever wore white trousers, and I had to say I did not know, 
and from this he inferred the name was that of a man. He saw 


him come out and get into this carriage and said “ He shows me 8 


some kind of boots.” This was irrelevant, so far as ] know. 

I then wrote the third name, changing the experiment. At 
once Mr. Moriarty remarked: “ Now I have what seems to be a 
thought and not a person,” and asked if I had wished for an eraser 
and then drew one of the round erasers with the brush attached to 
it. I had that morning gone to the store to get an eraser for the 
first time in more than a year, and the clerk offered me just such 
an eraser, but I wanted the long kind. Then he saw scales, and 
thought he saw some one worrying about his weight, using the word 
“their ”, and then added that the scales had disappeared. The Aunt 


whose name I had previously written down might well have worried : 


about her weight, as she was very thin, and I can imagine this cs | 


roundabout way of symbolizing her thinness, tho I do not believe — or: 
that she would choose the figure of scales for it He then saw a 

picture of Cardinal O’Connell and his red hat. This had no mean-— a 
ing, tho he wanted to know if the person was very religious, inter- an 
preting the picture of the Cardinal as symbolizing this. It did not 2 = 
apply to my Aunt, and perhaps not to my Uncle. He then saw a Vis 
train again and asked if it applied to the person and I said it did oa 
tho it would fit my Uncle whose accident was connected with a train. id ie 
He then saw some barrels of flour rolling along, and thought they “ea 
might mean the name Pillsbury, the name of the flour manufacturer. 
I denied this application. My Uncle was a grocer, so that it fitted j 
him and not my Aunt. Mr. Moriarty then asked if the name was — ae . 
White, evidently using the color of the flour to ascertain its sym- — 
bolic meaning. This, of course, was wrong again. He then saw ee: ‘% 


4 


face with a mustache, but this had no meaning to me, and then — 2 


came the picture of a very choppy sea and he saw a ship in distress, x 7 
thinking he might hear the next day of such a disaster. 


At once Mr. Morlesty » saw a cash register. There was no »odinianes 


4" 
| 
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to this, unless symbolic in a general way of my Uncle. Then came 
the front steps of the hotel, and he asked if they were granite. 
Last fall he had seen them as well as this time. Then came some- 
thing like a wreath or a crown with the letters F MAY on the lower 
part of it, and he thought he smelled oranges, and then saw a large 
star with lights around it. There was no apparent meaning in any 
of these, except that the star coincides with an incident purporting 
to come from Dr. Hodgson through Mrs. Piper. But it is not 
evidential. 

I then asked him to return to the barrels of flour, but I got 
nothing further. I became very sleepy and dozed off several times 
and awakened to find Mr. Moriarty was sound asleep. I remained 
quiet until he awakened some minutes later. It was the first time 
he had done so, tho once before he felt himself near a trance. 


Boston, Mass., January 16th, 1918. 

I had another experiment with Mr. Moriarty this evening. There 
were no results whatever of any significance. I observed the same con- 
ditions as before and before going out I resolved on trying automatic 
writing and this was done near the beginning without my suggestion. 
But nothing occurred of an automatic type., Mr. Moriarty simply 
got impressions, oral or visual and wrote down the reults normally. 

While he was out of the room I wrote down the name of Mark 
Twain on a slip of paper and put it under my writing pad. First 
came an uneasy feeling and then a picture of an old fashioned 
baby carriage, but without relevance. Then he suggested writing 
and told me how the suggestion to do this came to him a few 
evenings before. He saw a hand with an ink bottle on top of it 
and took this to mean that he should write. After some delay he 
wrote with interruptions: “ Retrench. The Bastile is Falling. Yes, 
Trembling Throngs Awaken late, but fate so everlastingly patient 
is tired of throngs that’s wronged. We'll (or ‘ will’) weep nor 
sleep.” 

He first wrote “not sleep” and after a pause corrected it to 
“nor sleep.” I asked what was meant by the expression about the 
Bastille, but got no answer, except that he presumed it meant 
people or government, and then identified it with our own govern- 
ment. Then he added to the writing the phrase: “ Whence sorrow.” 
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Seeing that this was leading to nothing I asked him to go back 
goose.” This had possibilities in it with reference to what I wanted, 
_ but all my efforts to get an intelligible explanation of it failed. He 
saw the picture of a sword and drew it on the paper, but it had no 
relevance. Presently he wrote “ Bill James”, but could not explain 
what it meant. He saw a phantasm of an epaulet on a shoulder. 
Then the front of a Bible with a clasp on it and then a hospital. 
Both were without relevance. The flash of a window, a picture of 
an owl, and finally the name Joe came. But nothing of significance 
_ was discoverable in them. 
I tried a second name, the real name of George Pelham, but 
again got nothing relevant and then the name of my father with a 


like result and then stopped the experiment. 


The following is a record by a stranger whom I sent to Mr. 
Moriarty on date of record. There were no hits of any im- 
portance or that are either self-interpretive or intelligible to the 


P ix 


psychic himself. The fireman’s hat might have had a meaning, | 4 
but it was sent to me at the time the appointment was made by he A 

myself. —Editor. 

Dec. 14, 1918. 7:30 P. M. 

Entered Mr. Moriarty’s office, shook hands with him mentioning —_- tg 

only that I came to keep appointment made for me by Dr. i Ve 
Hyslop. Sat down and talked for some time, he explaining the ae 
nature of the phenomena he manifests and the history of his  —__ 
case. He referred to a vision he had when he read your letter ms 

making the appointment for me—‘fire and Water” (auditory) 

and image of a water bottle, a large one, such as are found in ba Re 

factories with acid or vitriol in them, in a crate. (I thought of a 

spring water bottle.) John L. seemed to be written on it and it 
seemed to him to be delivered at my house. He said if he were to fe 


say anything to me concerning his impression or interpretation of 
this he would urge me to increase my fire insurance. Also saw 
fireman’s hat. 

Explained that previous to my coming he had received the im- 
pression of something that suggested bull, and he had drawn a pair 
of horns. (This lends itself to liberal interpretation.) Asked if 


a 
: 
> 


a with me suggested strength (I forgot to state that I had written on 


a slip of paper and concealed my father’s name, “ B. J. Warton.”) 


tended to be initials of communicator. (Note this was pretty near 


Skinner meant anything to me. I said no. Also mentioned Marl- 
boro. Meant nothing either. 

The idea of S’s seemed to persist with him. Strip of wide neck 
—strength— in fact everything about me or about someone connected 


Said he anticipated strength before I came and sensed great strength 
as I entered, which, he said, somewhat disconcerted him. Whether 
the strength referred to me or not he could not be sure. I cannot 
lay claim to strength in any way, but my father was morally strong 
and, in his younger days, a stalwart, strong man physically—tre- 
markably fine character. The psychic said it might be my father 
he didn’t know. This was wholly voluntary on his part. I had been 
discreetly silent and remained so throughout. Saw a harmonica 
in front of my breast (no significance to me). Did I know anyone 
by the name of James who played or plays? (No.) Vision of 
side of beef taken to be symbolic of strength. Vision of black 
comb and presence of woman trying to crowd in. Comb symbolic 
of hair—a big head of hair. (Had aunt having a fine head of hair 
who died in 1908. Previous to her death I bought her a splendid big 
black comb which was used during her illness and to comb her hair 
after she died.) Could seem to read letters P. J. in gold on comb, 
Couldn’t tell whether name of comb maker or whether it was in- 


B. J. Warton.) Image of a scythe. (I thought of the grim reaper 
and half wished I hadn’t come.) Vision of slate symbolic of good 
writing. (No meaning to me.) Back to woman, well shaped, firm 
mouth, lips set tight. (Fits my aunt.) 

Asked if I recalled a waist that seemed to belong to a pal, af . 
pal of some man on other side? Was it my mother’s? But 
toned up side, not blue, not black. (I couldn’t place it.) Vision 
of sunshade tipped back a little. (No meaning.) 

Vision of street sweeper’s cart, painted yellow. Had I run into 
one, or fallen over one in the last few days? (No especial meaning, 
except that when he spoke of the yellow I thought of a book by 
Richard Ingalese, in which he lays stress on the yellow rays, as 
referred to in Occultism. I had run through this book recently and 
had speculated somewhat on the probabilities of the assertions 
made, teeta with reference to color vibrations.) 
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That is about all on which I took notes. I was ready to attach 
importance to anything that seemed to warrant it but there was 
little that commended itself to me as a hit. 

Still, I can understand that correctly interpreted all these visions 


might have told a perfectly clear story. ite she 
Prefatory. 


The following is the detailed record of the experiments with _ 
Mrs. Chenoweth for cross reference with the work of Mr. 
Moriarty. The summary of the results was given in the Intro- 
duction. The experiments were intended to secure some light — 
upon the process involved in Mr. Moriarty’s work and to see if 
any indications would be found that it was associated with spir- 
itistic influences. The record must largely speak for itself, along 
with the Notes. More sittings would have been better, but it was 
the last work of the season and no more could be given. But 
such as they were they add to the suggestiveness of the spon- 
taneous experiences. 


Mrs. C., J. H. H., and Mr. Moriarty. July 29th, 1918. 10 A. M. 
[ Subliminal. ] 

[Long pause. Sitter admitted. Long pause and reached for 

pencil. Pause, slight groan and long pause. ] 
[Automatic Writing. ] 

My _ [written very slowly and with difficulty.] S [pause] 
Son Son. [Pause and P. F. R. and pause.] * * May it be 
possible for me to do what I wish. 

(Yes, what do you wish to do?) 

I am making an effort to be clearly understood. ied 

(Who are you?) 

[Pause.] I am one of the family father. 

(All right. Glad to have you here.) 

You are friendly to the effort I make. 

(Yes I am.) 

and I have much to say and many with me. 

(All right. Express yourself freely.) 
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It is a privilege [read ‘ protegé’ doubtfully as a part of it was 
superposed] p... [read] tocome. [Pause] = 
My name will come along soon. [Distress.] 

(Yes.) 

I know something about this kind of work 2nd have been in- 
terested for a long time. She will [P. F. R.] 

(Stick to it.) 

She will help me. 

(Who will help?) 

Wait a minute. (All right.) 2 [read ‘I’] 2 will help me on 
[read ‘or ’] this [read ‘ his’ as written] on this side [ Pause.] 
* * [scrawls.] You know my boy my son. 
(Do you mean me?) 
no no not you another son here. 

(Yes he does.) [Sitter nodded assent.) 
with me on this side. 

(Yes.) [Sitter nodded assent.] 
and so will she M other. 

(Yes I understand.) [Sitter nodded assent. ] 

and we three will try and get at the most important thing i in the 
world which is to connect the family of the earthly life with the 
family of the spiritual life. 

(Yes I understand.) 

Broken links are united by love. [P. F.R.] P...P...P... 
Pa Papa still the feeling of father to child. 

(Yes, in what way do you expect to unite the earthly with the 
spiritual life?) 

by constant contact and care and love which is proven by this 
method and insures co-operation for larger service in the sphere of 
activities where each dwells for it is as much of an inspiration to 
us to have intercourse with those on earth whom we love as for 
them to have it. [Pencil fell and distress. Pause and pencil re- 
inserted.] [Distress and pause.] [1] 


1. The sitter’s father -was the first communicator and he made allusion 
to the mother and a deceased brother. Both father and mother and a 
brother were dead, a fact which I did not know. He was called “Pa” as 
indicated in the communication, tho this seems to have suggested “ Papa”. 
I learn from the sitter that the father was occasionally called “ Papa” by 
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. [pause] S [pause] You know S— S§S. 
(Finish that if you can.) Fite 
(Finish that if youcan.) 
Sa...Sa...[PF.R] : 
(Stick to it.) mp 
His grandmother [read ‘ It is grandmother ’] His 
Understand. 

(He does not recall it.) [Sitter shook head.] 

[Pause and pencil reinserted. Long pause] ete 
He is so sensitive to our thoughts. saa oie 5 

(Yes, in what way?) [Had in mind his method.] 

and is so often [partly superposed and not read.] often in- 
fluenced by us and a group of spirits seeking to do work in the world 
a group of good spirits and yet sometimes making him very nervous. 
Understand. 

( Yes.) 

and only yesterday we were with him and helped him as he 
went about a ... [Pencil fell and pause.] [3] ee 


[Subliminal.] 
Who are all these people? 
(You tell.) 
Who is ....? [Grasped my hand quickly. Long pause.] Wait 


aminute. [Long pause.] Who is the red headed one? 


2. “Sa” is probably for Sarah, but I have found no meaning for it. 

3. The allusion to his being sensitive to their thoughts was a direct 
hit, if his experiences and feelings be the criterion of it. This characteristic 
does not appear in his ordinary phenomena as recorded, but his casual 
Statements to me about what he saw and heard in addition to incidents that 
appear as evidence show that the remark in the record is correct. The 
further statement about a group of spirits around him coincides with his 
own convictions and feelings, and with what is evident of mediumship in 
him and his work. The statement about his doings the day before (Sunday), 
was not completed and hence its evidential aspect was lost. 
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(You tell.) [4] 


ms ig [Pause and left hand rose in the air and fingers partly closed 
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[Sitter shook head.] 
i i 

whe os Yes you do. Old man. [Pause.] I think he is ... [ Pause.] 

Have you got some one with you? 


; ; Well, find out if he knows any one named Uncle William, and 
a another letter I see, the letter E. Do you know that? 

a (No.) [Sitter shook head.] 

aa It looks like... [Pause.] Do you know any one named Ellery, 
2 William Ellery. 

(No.) [Sitter shook head.] [5] 


Leave it there then, won’t you. It seems like a minister or one 
interested in a minister. 
r (Spirit minister.) [Sitter uttered the word ‘ spirit.’] 

It looks like a minister. I get ministerial conditions. I think that 
is a minister’s name. Try and see it bye and bye. [Pause.] Had 
your friend wanted to preach? 

( Almost. ) 

Well, it’s that preaching influence, you know. Preach and teach. 
[6] 


4. The sitter tells me that redheadedness was found in the family, tho he 
only learned this from his mother before her death. He does not recall 
any brothers and sisters with red hair, but his own has a reddish tinge in 
spots. He called my attention to the fact. 

5. The sitter did not recognize any William at the time when I looked 
at him and at no other time when asked about it. When the name Ellery 
came I at once suspected whom it was meant for, as I had his writings, but I 
refused to divulge it to the sitter, telling him that I wished to see if he 
himself got the full name. He himself knew no William Ellery. 

6. The man told me that he had a veritable passion to preach and teach 
and I could infer his interest in something of the kind from what he told 
me last winter of his impressions. He had many temptations to try his 
powers in public speaking. But he always restrained himself. He confessed, 
however, after this sitting that he was constantly overwhelmed with the 
desire to preach or teach. This fact comports with the presence of this 
William Ellery about him. 
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[Opened eyes and sitter left. Closed eyes, pause a — 


Mrs. C. J. H. H. and Mr. Moriarty. July 30th, 1918. 10 A. M. 
{ Subliminal. ] 


[Long pause Sitter admitted, long pause and reached for pencil. 
Pencil lay between thumb and finger a few moments before 
grasping. | 

[Automatic Writing. ] 


My best effort shall be made to give you the help in this inves- 
tigation which you are making to give the world the evidence that 
spirits are ever seeking to make themselves a part of the earthly 
career of sensitive people. 

The friend is very sensitive normally and the work and purpose 
of his mind has drawn to him a group of souls of varying degrees of 
power and each making effort to impress and control his life [writ- 
ten ‘lufe’] jor some more definite work than has been accomplished. 
[Occasional sighs and distress. ] 

There is a lady in this company who has been gone from your 
life for a long time and she is a great help to him and seeks to 
arrange these manifestations in a way that shall enable him to 
proceed with his plans and still have the consciousness of the [pause] 
influences which has [have] been his. 

[Here the left hand reached over and grasped the right arm at 
the elbow and held it as if in distress while the writing continued. ] 

for some time. The lady [distress] is a relative of [Left hand 
removed from right arm] his and is a very devout [N. R.] devout 
woman and of the old fashioned Christian type. 

I [pause] have [pause and distress] a word to say about het 
appearance for it is very clear that she wishes to be recognized 
[sigh] as a friend among some contending forces. 

She is [sigh of distress] slender and rather short though not ex- 
tremely so and has very smooth soft hair which is parted in the 
middle and combed rather loosely toward the back of her head. She 
has fair skin and blue eyes and is past the very young life I think 
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about fifty or slightly more and she has an air of having been very 
fond of this man when he was quite young. 

She is not an unusual type and so not very easy to describe but 
she is in the company of his father and is a relative of his and there 
is a peculiar mark on his [so written and read] her forehead a slight 
discoloration at the edge of the hair which is not raised from the 
surface but is about as large as a bean. 

It seems as if this lady had extraordinary interest in all [distress] 
forms of religious [read ‘ religions ’] religious life and that it meant 
more to her to be good than to be famous. [7] 

[Distress and leaned forward, but fell back at once. Pause.] 

I want [nearly lost control] to say more about her for she has 
been instrumental in bringing to him some of the spirits who 

[ Distress, leaned forward and head fell on arm on top of table 
and the writing continued in an awkward position. ] = 
are are trying to work through his hand. ie 


(What relation is this lady to him?) 
yet determined. 
(AT right.) [8] 
ov, [Pause and distress.] You [new pencil given and much dis- 
tress.] write. 

[I thought the desire was to have him write automatically and 
gave him a pad and pencil.] 


7. The first communicator at this sitting did not reveal his identity, 
but I managed to obtain it the second day following. He alluded, however, 
to a lady whom he fully described without giving the name. This lady the 
sitter recognized as his deceased sister Mary. He told me she was a very 
devout woman of the Catholic church; was slender and somewhat short 
but not especially so; parted her hair in the middle and combed it back as 
described; had a fair skin and blue eyes; was about fifty or more when she 
died, and was very fond of him when he was young. 

8. The expression “not yet determined” is especially interesting, as it 
is the first direct statement I have had tending to suggest or confirm the 
suspicion that I have long had that the interpreter or control has as much 
to do with the limitations of the messages as either the communicator of 
the medium, perhaps more. It is probable that the communicator is clear 
enough and that the difficulty in answering my question was in the inter- 
preter. All he could do was to interpret pictures that came to him and the 
question might demand such a change of symbols as would create some 
confusion or difficulty in getting the answer correctly. 
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he can write for us. You donot * * not... You te not know 
what I mean. 

[Some confusion and difficulty in writing in which I said: ‘ Wait — 


a moment.’] 
(I do now.) [I then removed pad from hands of sitter. sh. 


he can write for us himself. 
(1 understand.) 
I know what I tak [talk] about. He is writer for spirits when 


he wish [so written and read] to be ... wishes. [Struggle to keep 
control.| [9] 
Great [N. R.] Great deal to do and great rush to do it. great 
fear [read ‘ bear’ doubtfully] fear he will be deceived [N. R.] de- 
ceived. Yes [to reading.] he thinks himself too easy used. You 
know what I mean. 
(No I do not, but can you say what form his experiences take?) 
You mean his dreams when he is awake. 


( Yes.) 
he is afraid imagination run him into wild dreams and false ; 


Just [read ‘first’] wait ... Just ... and see him grow if he _ 
stops being scared of what is going on. Good gift 

( Yes.) 

of God for service to man and will not spoil his life nor his _ 
nerves. 

[Pencil fell and hand reached for pad and tried to tear it, show- 
ing traces of the invader connected with the previous case, but was 
probably purely subliminal momentum of past habit in the case of 
obsession. ] 

[Pause, opened eyes, and sitter left the room. Awakened and 
in semi-normal condition said :] 


9. The sitter does automatic writing and sometimes speaks attomati- 
cally or semi-automatically. The speech is an interfusion of his own and 
inspired automatism. Of course Mrs. Chenoweth could not know the facts. 

10. The man is very active and usually or always in a rush. He did 
have the fear of being deceived until he yielded to the influence. His ex- 
periences may well be described as “his dreams when he is awake.” But this 
only partly answered my question. I desired an explanation of the peculiar 
form of his phenomena. * 
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[Long pause. 


Do you know any one named Amos? 


(No.) [11] 


Mrs. C. J. H. H. and Mr. Moriarty. 


July 31st, 1918. 


10 A. M., 
[ Subliminal. 


Reached for 


When we came here yesterday it was with a firm purpose to 
make clear to our friend that there is a purpose in all that has come 
to him and that the most important work for him is to get into perfect 
training to receive and understand what is done with and for him. 

Seek first the Kingdom of God and all these things shall be added 
unto you. It is the kingdom of heaven which simply means the 
kingdom of Truth and it is not for pastime nor is it accidental but 
a clearly defined work which will give him larger scope for fine 
service in the [distress and struggle to keep control.] [12] 

[Oral.] I cant. [Distress and cry of ‘Oh’] All right. 

[Writing resumed.] world. It is possible that I have too firm 
a hold on the instrument I am using but I thought it best to take 
hold with some power and say what I wished. [13] 


Sitter admitted and long pause. 


pencil and pause. | 


[Automatic Writing. ] a 


11. The sitter knows no one by the name of Amos, except a poor un- 
fortunate person for whom he has much sympathy and has endeavored to 
help. It is not clear that this person is meant, but the mention of him would 
consist with the sitter’s strong humanitarian impulses and desire to serve 
mankind, as is hinted at in this passage. 


12. This passage has more relevance than it is easy to explain. The im- 
pulse to do the work was so strong and the need of having his living so 
imperative and the means small for it, that he has had to raise the question 
of remuneration for work of the kind, if pushed into it. But he felt 
reluctant and opposed to taking money for it and has always refused to 
do it. The quotation from Christ from this opint of view was very relevant 
and more so than any possible knowledge of Mrs. Chenoweth could make 
it. I can only infer that this was meant. 


13. This difficulty and the intrusion of the subconscious explains itself 
largely. I had noticed that the writing was labored and difficult. 
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(Do you know just in what form his experience began ?) 

Surely we are not unconscious [N. R.] unconscious of the first 
manner and while that seemed more like chance it was as well 
planned as if it had happened under other [read ‘ our’: distress and 
cry of ‘Oh’: pause.] other * * [scrawl and pause with distress. 
Left hand went to head. Leaned forward a moment and fell back.] 
[14] 

that is better. I did not like the posture. I find it takes some 
will to work and if there is a diversion [written ‘ dvision’ and so 
read and then corrected a moment later] of attention it takes away 
the power. 

I wish to speak of some experiences which have been his and to 
help you to see that they have been unusual and not of the type 
that may easily be classified as hallucination or imagination. one 
may classify 

[ Pencil worn and new pencil given. Hand grasped it tightly and 
with it the old one which I had to remove carefully. } 

any new range of vision or hearing as hallucination. I refer now 
to an experience some little time ago of at once becoming aware of 
a presence which was not seen or heard but felt as if contact with 
the head had been made and soon after a vision and it is to this I 
wish to call your attention. 

There is always a sense or apprehension ... or [read ‘of’ 
casually, as I was turning the sheet.] ... or of a presence. [15] 


14. I did not get a prompt answer to my question. I had in mind the 
peculiar use of his memories and symbolism to convey his messages. It 
is certain that my mind was ‘not read, at least in respect to the specific 
thing desired. But it was very pertinent to refer to their liability to the 
accusation that their coincidence was due to chance. That was the theory 
that the Philistine would adopt without evidence. 

15. The reference to “hallucination or imagination” is in the right 
direction generally in answer to my question, but it does not answer it speci- 
fically. The man’s experiences would be described as hallucination or im- 
agination by psychiatrist and layman alike, but they are undoubtedly veridical 
and partook of both sight and hearing. That is, they represented visual 
and auditory phantasms. He had frequently felt aware of a presence and 
often gets visual phantasms at the time. There have been more than one 
special illustration of it as described in the record. He has often had 
some feeling of apprehension about them, but not of nant rather of wonder 
whether they should be developed. = 
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be losing ~my power a little. will recover in a moment I think. 

right.) 

[Pause and distress.] Yes [pause] no evil is near. I do not 
wish either of you to have fear of undue control neither do I wish 
him to feel that his life is broken. [16] 

(I understand. Have you any advice as to how he shall go 
about it to develop his power ?) 

Yes and am most earnest to have him understand. The only 
difficulty 

[Old pencil worn out and new one given with firm and tight 
hold again as before and the worn pencil was removed with 
difficulty. ] 

I see for him is that the power is so strong and the contact so 
complete just as it is here that he may have some trouble in keeping 
it in its proper scope for a few weeks. 

The momentum gained by his confidence and interest adds to the 
power and I would advise slow and sure process and not too many 
hours given specifically to the work and the hours that are given 
shall be given with precision and definite intent and . 

[Pencil fell and right hand seized mine and a little later the the left 


came over and I had to hold both in my left.] | 


[Oral Control. ] 


P-u-r-p-o-s-e t-o [distress] b-e a s-e-r-v-a-n-t o-f t-r-u-t-h. L-e+t 
t-h-e m-i-n-d b-e a-s p-l-a-c-i-d a-s p-o-s-s-i-b-l-e a-n-d t-h-e 
v-i-s-i-o-n w-i-l-l b-e c-l-e-a-r a-n-d t-h-e [distress] w-r-i-t-i-n-g 
m-a-y b-e * * [possibly ‘attained’ but not caught.] [Message 


spelled. | 
(What is that?) [17] Dice, 
fa [ Pause and oral control lost. Reached for pencil.] ee 


16. The trouble in keeping control may have been an echo of the work 
with the previous case and this is confirmed by the remark that “no evil 
is near”, a statement made to allay suspicion and apprehension to which 
allusion had just been made. 


17. The control was broken and could not be resumed except in the oral 
form which immediately took up the message where the writing left off 
and completed it. What had been said was pertinent enough, but not 
evidential. 
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[Change of Control.] 
My son you will know that no experience can come to you that ne a 
I am not near. the friends who are to help you in your unfoldment = 
will give more suggestions later but Iam so anxious for youto have 
some word from others who are here that I can not let the time ett? 
by without a little message. 
I have with me the three who are nearest and we know the strain 


you have been under and the surprise and doubt and dismay that — ia + 
followed one after the other in these experiences. You are more Ta 
sensitive y ... [pause] than you ever thought and your strong will o. - 
does not make you less so but attract [s] strength for strength. [18] 

It would be funny if it were not so serious to see the way you : ee. 
have tried to set this aside understand. 

(Yes.) [Sitter smiled and nodded his head.] 

and then it would return in greater force but never for evil. 

I want to tell you about a little girl who is on this side who is — 
unknown to you but in the family and who has been here long and ie ne a 
who frequently tries to give you the odor of flowers. her effort has cite, 4 
succeeded on some occasions for there has been a whiff of something aes iY oa 
foreign to the odors about you and you have been conscious of it | <i 
but not conscious of its source. ‘ 

There is an effort stil [still] going on to make a test of this and 
sometime between now and the next writing [written ‘witing’ and “i 


purposely not read.] writing the next hour tomorrow she will try and - Pes fy 


mys to you a special odor which she will not speak of now but oe 


(All right. Good.) 


18. The only evidential features of this passage are the reference to the 
sitter’s “surprise and doubt and dismay” that attended his experiences and — 
the reference to his strong will. He had indicated to me last winter his _ 
long doubts and surprise about them and told me after this sitting that 
his will had been very determined and strong in its resistance to the phenom- | 
ena for a long time. He had early suspected spiritistic influences in them 
and went to some local mediums, but was so disgusted with their perform- 
ances that he would have nothing to do with the subject and wondered 
why he was the victim of the experiences. There can be no doubt om 
his strong will had been the preventive of obsession. 
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Her name begins with N and you may also see something about 
that. We are most eager to get you into the best [Indian gibberish.]} 
state 

[Oral.] I will not. 

of of [not read first time] receptivity before you get through | 
here. 


(All right. Good.) [19] 
[Pencil fell, pause, right hand raised in air a moment and then 
went to face.] Gack 


(Frank who?) [Sitter shook his head.] Gi ‘the: 
Frank [whispered and not caught.] Frank. 


[ Subliminal. ] 


I can’t see any more. Do you know who he is? 
(Frank ?) 

Do you know any one named Frank Babbitt. It sounds like 
Babbitt or Barber, Barber. Did you ever know an old lady very 
wrinkled and a little black lace cap on her head? Wait a minute. 
[Pause.] Quite old, face all wrinkled. It is very hard to see. She 
is so close to me, and wears glasses as if trying to see for herself. 
Hasn’t many teeth, an old old lady but wears a lace cap, not a 
relative. 


19. The man has a deceased sister who died before he was beta: Her 
name was “Annie” so that the “N” referred to might be accounted for as 
caused in the sound of it, but is not the initial of her name. 

The man told me after the sitting that he has had an odor of the kind 
described a few times among his experiences. He remembers one special 
instance in the presence of Judge Southwick who had been visiting a nursery 
of flowers—the fact not being known to Mr. Moriarty until after the ex- 
perience when the Judge told him—and Mr. Moriarty had both an odor and 
a vision of strange flowers which appeared in the Judge’s lap and the latter 
could not give the name of them. Once before he had the odor of violets. 

Between this sitting and the next one he had no experience of odors 
and there was no allusion to the fact in the next sitting. 

The expression “I will not” may be an intrusion of the invading agent 
in the prior case of investigation, as it has no relevance here, unless that 
hypothesis be admitted. 
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i A Case of Pictographic Phenomena. 
(Sitter: Name Comers.) [Whispered to me and I thought it a 
*Comans ’] 
She is awfully good, but old you understand. ee 


She tries to ... She don’t need artificial things, not even teeth + is. 


or glasses, but aye as God made her without any help, if you 
She knew a lot of things. [20] 
[ Distress, pause, showed signs of awakening and sitter left the 
room and as he went come stairs Mrs. C. awakened, hearing his 


Mrs. C. J. H. H. and Mr. Moriarty. August Ist, 1918. 10 A. M. 
[ Subliminal. ] 


Long pause. Sitter admitted, lon use, rolled head 
[ g Pp g pa ed head over in| 


[Automatic Writing. ] & 
I am here again and so much to do for one cannot plan for long = .& 
months to do particular work and get part [read ‘ past’ and hand Fok 7 
pointed till corrected] way with it and then find the open door which a ae 
leads to larger expression of these [written and read ‘those’ and bone ty 
hand pointed till corrected] without thinking of many things which _ rt 
ought to be said and done while the opportunity is at hand. ao 2s 
It seems very remarkable to me to be able to express so definitely il os 2s 
what I feel for my friend when it has been raher [rather] hard to ae “i : 


get the real purpose of my proximity into his consciousness. __ as a2 


not wear false teeth or spectacles but “remained as God made her.” She 
wore a black lace cap as described. She was not an intelligent or educated 


(Is this the same person that came first yesterday ?) 3 RY. 

20. The sitter knows no person by the name of Frank Babbitt or Barber. pea 

But he knows well a deceased woman who is here accurately described, tho 

he knows no reason for the mention of her. He accidentally blurted out her ; bs f 
name at the sitting in a half whisper. She was a very old and wrinkled Car 
woman, her teeth nearly all gone and with very poor eyesight. She would er 7 
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(Do you object to telling who you are?) 

no objection whatever only that I want to wait until I get my 
message finished. 

(All right.) 

It is no idle pastime with me that I am here and I am not writing 
to disurb [disturb] his life and peace of mind unless I can bring to 
him some work which sliall compensate the matter. It is always 
well to understand in the beginning that there are certain inalienable 
rights which belong to a soul and I would have the work a work of 
co-operative endeavor and have him make assent to plans which 
seem best to us and yet which we would not force upon him before 
he is ready to assume responsibilities for some definite work for 
the Truth which is represented by our presence. I hope this is quite 
plain to you both. 

(Yes it is.) 

and that there may be no misunderstanding because of our dis- 
covery of receptivity to spirit influences. The clairvoyance will 
grow with use and asume [assume] proper relation to the duties of 
his life. understand. [21] 

(Yes, and can you say how the pictures come out to us in his 
work ?) 

Yes these are an inspiration for his hands to express and in the 
written word which follows there will be significance of the past 
contacts which we have made. [22] 

(Yes, I mean what ..... ) [Writing began quickly.] 

I know just what you mean. You intend to ask me to explain 
what method he uses to portray the things which,are given. 


21. There was nothing whatever that was evidential in this passage and 
if the statements that followed my question just after it be accepted as true 
we can understand the present long passage. It represents alleged facts on 
that side and so is not verifiable. It is pertinent, but that is all we can say 
of it. 

22. This is not an answer to my question. It is probably true that the 
mental pictures act as an inspiration to the man and “words” do often 
1 é follow them, “ words” or speech which is intended to interpret them. Occa- 
sionally he has tried to write out the interpretation, as my own records show. 
But the present statement would not be easily understood by a general reader. 
sy It is too fragmentary and very well indicates the difficulty in getting 
through a message in such stages of mediumship, 
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(Yes exactly.) [23] 

I knew that at the beginning and I was not quite able to put it 
words on paper what you expected. It is not because I am not 
aware of what he does but because the expectancy [N. R. and read 
‘we’] the expectancy [N. R.] expectancy creates a slight pull on 
my thought and I do not wish to make any mistake ever so slight 
and would prefer to keep silent raher [rather] than appear to be 
brushing about for an answer. 

I hope I am as direct as you appear to be and I shall always be 
as careful in my relations with you and him as I can consistently 
be. consistently in this case means only that I must now and again 
take a chance at expressing some thing without actually knowing 
what the result may be and to you that might seem inconsistent ‘but 
it is not so but one of the plunges [N. R.] plunges one must take 
in diving [written ‘dvng’ and not read.] diving [written ‘dvng’ 
and not read] diving [N. R.] Diving into an unknown river 
where there may be currents unknown until one is in the stream 
but if one can swim he takes that chance wherever there is water. 

This explanation seems long and tiresome but it is absolutely 
true as regards this work. I am able to control the currents in 
some psychic waters much better than in others but I shall continue 
to dive [written ‘dve’] and swim wherever it is his pleasure to 
take himself until I have proved [read ‘ learned’ doubtfully] proved 
that I am a factor in his vision and not merely an imaginative 
creator of scenes within himself. [P. F. R.] 

(Can you answer that question?) 

Yes you are very persistent. Do you think I do not realize it 
as much as you do or that I could forget it even in the effort I 
made to explain. [24] 


23. I had been stopped in the question by the evident desire to prevent 
my making myself any clearér. I had carefully withheld the special thing 
that I wanted cleared up and what was said here is an exact description 
of what I wanted, except that it does not get to the details I wished. It 
was the method of delivering his impressions that I wanted explained in 
detail. But the sequel shows that I did not get any further. 

24. This passage may describe the difficulties of giving messages, es- 
pecially in answer to questions, but it is not verifiable. Tho one might say 
that my mind was read in ascertaining what I wanted, it certainly was not 
tead in this explanation. Accepting the explanation it would show why so 
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(No, I meant to help to keep the subconscious of the light in 
harmony with the effort.) 

I am not aware of the help of the subconscious. I do not find 
it as a thing to be reckoned with seriously. I find my greatest 
difficulty in getting away from your thought. Does every one feel 
that. 

(I don’t know. I only observe that no traces of reading my mind 
ever occur. ) 

No I do not refer to reading your mind but feeling your will. 

(I see.) [25] 

It is the purpose of your mind to keep me to certain special facts 
and I feel the pull back to the subject when I am really making 
effort to get at it in another direction. But I suppose you can no 
more help that desire to kep [keep] to the text than I can help my 
desire to work out my problem in my own way at this moment. 

I know you are anxious for my name for the work which he does 
and the way he has received and appropriated the thought 


(Xes.) 


and it is secondary to me because I am only eager to start him for- 
ward with more of the power which I find possible here at the more 
advanced stage of development. Understand. 

(Yes.) [26] 


Now I will try to subdue my own wish and answer yours, 
[| Writing becomes slower.] I may be able to write through his hand 


many messages, or perhaps all of them, are mere marginal aspects of the 
communicator’s intended statements. But this is not yet clear. 

25. I had insisted in order to keep the medium or the communicator 
from wandering away from the subject. I have felt that I needed to keep 
the subconscious—in its ‘dream’ condition, if you wish to call it such— 
on the subject which I wished light upon and the answer to my explanation 
implies either that we have different conceptions of what the subconscious 
is or that it does not play any known part in the result to the communicator. 
It is possible that the difficulty is in the interpreter, but in any case the 
medium’s organic habits and language are the embodiment of the message. 

How far my “will” or desire can be felt cannot be proved, but why that 
could be felt and my mind not read is hard to see. 

26. The explanation here is reasonable enough, but not evidential. 
Accepting it, we have the doctrine that one’s stress of mind and interest 
determines the message as well as the hindrances to its delivery by the same 
aspects of the sitter’s mind. We cannot verify this as yet. 
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Case of Pictographic Phenomena: 


the messages I would have preferred to give him first but in color 
and form. I have tried to do something to give him larger prower 
[power] in his work. a moment [New pencil.] 


[Change of Handwriting] 


Mu ... [read ‘a’] not a * * [scrawl and pencil laid down 
and new one given. Indian gibberish. ] 

Mastery of [distress] poetic imagery and sound Sound 
[pause and P. F.R.] [27] 


[Change of Control.] hie 
G. P. I will help a little. ae 


(All right.) 

Good man you have at [read ‘it’] work ... at ... here. He is 
enthused to a degree unusual. I hope he did not get the idea of 
poetry from the group. It is not unlikely for there are several in 
it who have versified [N. R.] versified more or less including [N. 
R.] including [N. R.] Including [N. R.] Including yours 
truly. [28] 

(I see.) [Pause and I feared ending sitting.] (Before you go 
I want something. ) 


27. The slackened pace of the writing showed the exercise of will in 
the phenomena and the probability that intention or effort is an obstacle 
to free communication. The man’s experiences take “color and form” as 
indicated and the syllable “ Mu” is a trace of an important feature of his 
mediumship. But it is abandoned just as the communicator gets started with 
it. The sitter is passionately fond of music and it affects his work very 
much, Evidently the allusion to “master of poetic imagery and sound” is a 
circular effort to get at this and to answer my qtiestion as he understood it, 
tho it was not the matter that I had in mind. It is the idea of rhythm 
that is in mind in the expression “poetic imagery and sound.” He has 
tried to write some poetry under influence. But the effort to make the affair 
clear broke down and G. P. had to come to finish the day’s work. 

28. G. P. is apparently uncertain of the source of the allusion to poetry 
and rather suspected that it came casually from the group. He himself, 
G. P. as stated, wrote poetry and Mrs. Chenoweth did not know the fact. 
If the explanation of the reference be true it will imply the casual 
transmission of involuntary messages and it would only remain to prove 
that this is more general with certain new communicators than with the 
trained ones. 
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Yes pin [N. R.] a question. pin [N. R.] pin [read ‘ put’ doubt- 
fully] pin a question on me quick. I might fly away, that is a joke 
merely. 

(I understand.) [I placed a package on the table.] (I put a 
package on the table and would like the owner of it to come next 
fall, if you can find the person.) 

When do you return. 

(In September perhaps and not later than the first of October, 
but I come again by myself tomorrow and will display the article 
again. [29] 

Yes will take it up with Imperator. Jennie P wants me to ask 
if this friend has ever drawn anything with a pencil. 


(No.) [Sitter shook his head.] =m 
has he tried to write under the influence of the guides. eg 
(Yes.) [Sitter nodded assent.] ier 

she held up a paper with some queer little marks on it that looked 
something like attempts at drawing small figures art. Yes [to 
reading] a little attempt at it and then directly under it were written 
words but the spirit who has been [N. R.] been communicating 
was more interested in teaching and preaching than in any display 
of art, still there was a little of the tendency to do it. [30] 

The spirit was a progressive religionist when in your world and 


29. I had many months prior to this received an article from a friend 
to see if I could find by it a deceased person and obtain a special message 
which had been promised before death. If anything comes of it the matter 
will have to be explained more fully again. 

30. As the record shows the sitter denied ever having drawn anything 
with a pencil. But he explained after the sitting that he had in mind 
“drawing” a portrait. He then told me that he had tried to draw a few 
times and on one occasion drew a motor so excellently that he was praised 
for it by the master of the shop in which he was working. The incident 
thus turned out to be true in spite of the denial, based upon a misunder- 
standing of the message. But it well and clearly indicates his normal habit 
of interpreting his pictorial visions. He jumps to conclusions too quickly 
and makes no allowance for the exact picture or statement which he receives. 

He has done considerable writing for his “guides”, more of it than I 
knew until these sittings. 

Inquiry of the grand-daughter of Dr. Channing revealed the fact that 
he was much interested in art owing to the fact that his brother-in-law, 
Washington Allston, was an artist. But the grand-daughter does not know 
whether he was otherwise interested in it. 
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yet had wide [N. R.] interests ... wide ... in all departments of 


life like Channing. Understand. 


You ask me to give his name do you. 

(I got the name William Ellery the other day.) a 

all right then. it had gone further than I thought but it was 
he and he wished to add to the message so many things that I 
thought he had entirely ignored the name. He will return again to 
help the friend. [31] 

It is a most important case, perhaps you do not realize how im- 
portant but the friend needs just such wise and broad [written 
‘brad’ and not read] broad counsel as such a spirit can give. 
understand. 

( Yes.) 

and with his naturally impetuous [N. R.] impetuous spirit I 
am talking about the friend he needs this calm and wonderful power 
to keep him in check until the matter of development has gone a little 
further. [32] 


31. I refused here to give any hint of the connection between “ William 
Ellery”, which were the Christian names of the man I had in mind and 
who was mentioned above in the message, and the result confirmed my 
conjecture mentioned in Note 5. To most people it would be incredible that 
William Ellery Channing, the great Boston minister, Unitarian, was the 
control in this case, and I have no proof that he is. The only thing that 
suggests it is the sitter’s passion to preach and teach, as no characteristics 
other than this have appeared in the results. There is no evidence of im- 
personation, and if there were it should be more conspicuous. Mr. Moriarty 
had never heard of the man and indeed this is quite believable, because he 
was brought up in the Catholic church and has not identified himself with 
any other organization or point of view, save so far as his work has dis- 
pelled some of his Catholicism. Channing died in 1842, more than twenty 
years before the sitter was born. Had Mr. Moriarty been a reader he might 
have known something of him, but he has been so poor a reader that he did 
not recognize the source of the quotation about the “Kingdom of God,” 
and asked me about it! 

32. I certainly realized the importance of the case, but it was rather 
from the point of view explained in my Introduction to the present Report. 
Apparently there is a wide difference of conception as to the nature of it, 
as I was looking at what would affect scientific men and the communicator 
is thinking of the philanthropic aspect of it, the aspect in which the sitter 
is especially interested, and Channing was a philanthropist. 
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What is this about his voice. I mean the friend again. Is the 
voice used at times. It... 

[I looked at sitter and he said something in whisper about the 
communicator, or a little above a whisper. ] 

No I mean his voice. auf 

(No, but he desires it.) [Sitter said he desired it.] =» 

I think it has already been used on one or two occasions as if 
there were a sudden change of tone and manner which was like 
at attempt of the spirit to blend with him in a voice already started. 

(I understand.) [33] 

It will blend rather than be a marked and decided change. He 
looks for a mighty demonstration [N. R.] demonstration as if the 
spirit would possess make evident a presence but it will come as 
serenely [N. R.] serenely as the [written and read ‘he’] morn 
ing breaks ...as the [written and read ‘he’] the ... slowly 
the sun creeps up behind the [pause] dark horizon and all the 
world is bahed [bathed] in glorious light but no sound awakens 
the sleeping world only the effulgent glory of a momentous day speaks 
the story of unchangeable and immutable Law which is expressed 
as the will of God the spirit the Creator of Heaven and Earth so 
shall this child of God find the day of Truth come for him slowly 
rising from the shadowy night and all his life be bahed [bathed] in 
glory and all his mind be filled with purpose to serve his fellow 


men who still slumber on unheeding the light of God. ay 
(I understand.) [34] a 


33. Here again the sitter did not understand the communicator. After 
the sitting he said he thought the reference was to public speaking, of 
which he had not done any. But he admitted that he often did speak 
under impulsion from without. He talks in his sleep also, according to the 
statement of his wife. He had mentioned one or two incidents in his life 
and described what he said on the occasion so that I saw he had spoken 
under foreign influence. He recognized the fact when I told him my 
suspicions. 

34. This “blending” of voices or modification of the sitter’s voice by 
the foreign influence was noticed by the sitter himself, as he remarked to 
me after the sitting. It is an illustration of the interfusion to which I 
have made reference frequently in discussing this problem. It has been 
as noticeable in the automatic writing as in the voice of Mrs. Chenoweth 
and the contents of messages. Occasionally I have remarked the alteration 
of her voice under oral control, but not often. It was more marked in Mrs. 
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_ Case of Pictographic Phenomena. 


[Pencil fell. Distress, pause and sitter left the room. Pause.] 


[ Subliminal. ] 


I see angels.. 
[Paused and awakened. ] 


Mrs. C. J. H. H. August 2nd, 1918. 9 A. M. 


Before going into the trance Mrs. Chenoweth told me that Mr. 
Moriarty asked the maid a few questions’ yesterday, after I had gone 
up-stairs, and saw a pair of shears which she could not interpret. 
He made it clear to her that he was psychic. That was all that she 
rned about him. 


> 


[Article on table. ] 


[Automatic Writing. ] 


May I say a word about the friend whose life has been so 
strangely opened up to these experiences. 

(Yes, certainly.) 

Yesterday was a day of great moment to us for we felt that he 
should be assured that the future would be taken care of if he 
could trust us. ; 

There will be new experiences for him in the next few months 
which will amply justify you in the matter of taking up his case 
if such justification were necessary. [35] 

The father felt so glad to have the experience here and the odor 


Piper than in Mrs. Chenoweth and renders quite reasonable and probable the 
occurrence of the phenomenon in other cases. The observation of it by the 
sitter confirms the truth of the present statement in the record. This inter- 
fusion of two personalities is a most important circumstance in the phenom- 
ena, as it removes some of the most urgent objections by Philistines to 
the nature of the phenomena. 

The remainder of the passage is general and evidently intended as a 
message to the man himself to encourage him in his work. 


35. There has been no verification of the prediction here made. 
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was transmitted as promised and now the writing will come more 


clearly. [Pencil fell and reinserted. ] “4 
(What odor was trasmitted ?) : 


[Change of Control.]_ 


[Writing very difficult.] flowers and another [not read at time.] 
I tried to give him oder [odor] of lillies. 
(All right.) 
--You did not know it. 
(No I did not and it did not come through yesterday. I do not 


what happened since then.) 
Yes lilies and a smell of the sea [N. R.] sea— both 


[Pencil fell and new pencil given. Pause.]_ . 


36. Inquiries of Mr. Moriarty result in the statement that very soon 
after he left me on the street car the day before this, which was about 
11 A. M., he got the odor of lilies and later when working in the shipyard 
at Fore River he got the smell of the sea. This latter would be a natural 
experience considering the locality and the occupation. But there is no 
reason for Mrs. Chenoweth to know the relevancy of the allusion, as she 
knew nothing about the man and his occupation. Had she known his former 
business she would not have suspected any reason but the fact that 
his home town is near the ocean to suggest the odor. It would have been 
better if the experiences had occurred before the sitting prior to the present 
one, as my inquiries might be interpreted as a suggestion to a sensitive mind 
which might have an illusion of memory to suit the incident. At any rate 
he attests an odor of lilies under circumstances that render it probably true 
and the association of sea odor is so unnatural that, considering the tendency 
to use his own memories for means of communication, the incident may be 
correct from the transcendental point of view, tho it lacks the force which 
it might have had under better circumstances. 
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ROLF OF MANNHEIM—A GREAT PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL PROBLEM. 
Translated from “ Archives de Psychologie” by 
I. A visit to Mannheim. 
II. The Moekel Family. 
III. Rolf, The Thinking Dog. shiek 
IV. ‘The Experiment 
e Experiments: 
| : 
at *,* 7 
at Sentimental and Mental. 
Likes and Dislikes. 
Unconquerable Stubborness. 
7 Prodigious Memory. 
ye Appreciation of Art. 
h Threatened Physical Decline. bis 
Ten Parallelisms with the Elberfeld Horses. 


VII. Rolf’s 


VIII. The Psychological Argument. 


Dr. Volhard’s Investigation. 

a 3 Is Rolf a Prodigy? 

Comparative Study of his Intelligence with that of the 
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FT stions on the Unity and Trinity of God. s 


20 
By James H. Hysiop. 


Introduction. 


Most have heard of the ‘he and their 
performances. They seem to have been carefully investigated. 
But we hear little or nothing about the Mannheim dog, tho it 
seems to have been as carefully investigated. When one looks 
at the record of the two sets of animals, one wonders if the 
actual intelligence manifested in connection with the dog did not 
frighten the orthodox scientist from the field. He seems to have 
laid stress on the horses because their phenomena offered him 
an easier way to offer destructive criticism, for which scientific 
men of this age seem better qualified than for constructive 
efforts. The methods of the Elberfeld horses seem to have 
been simpler, psychologically at least, than those of the Mann- 
heim dog and to have been more easily referred to some form of 
signal, according to the learned men who investigated them, tho 
it is hard to see that they made out a conclusive case. They 
seem not to have undertaken it in the case of the Mannheim 
dog and its phenomena display unmistakable evidence of intelli- 
gence beyond the reach of a signal code conscious or unconscious, 
no matter whether you refer the intelligence to the dog or to 
foreign influences. 

Dr. William Mackenzie, whose work on the case Miss Edith 
Latham has translated for our Proceedings, is the author of sev- 
eral works on scientific subjects and is well known in Italy. But 
the work here translated must stand on its own merits. The 
method of experiment is sufficiently described to enable readers 
to ascertain whether the phenomena are interesting or not, and 
the interpretation must depend on the repetition of similar phe- 
nomena. Comments must be reserved until the end of the article. 
We shall beg no questions here, but emphasize the fact that the 
value of the phenomena depends upon the exclusion of mere 
memory of the dog in the answers to questions. He had been 
trained before Dr. Mackenzie saw him and Dr. Mackenzie had 
which involved the reproduction of 
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answers already taught him, there would be no evidence of in- 
dependent intelligence and understanding, no matter what its 
source. But as the phenomena show a mental process of inter- 
pretation, whatever the previous habits of the dog, they must 
receive an attention commensurate with those facts. The chil- 
dren had played the game with the dog and a hypercritical mind 
might try to raise specious difficulties on that point, but they —__ 
would hardly ask such questions as Dr. Mackenzie records, and 
hence his facts must be adjudged by themselves. If they show _ 
merely memory, they are less interesting than if they show an 
understanding not due to mere. habit. 

Inquiry of Dr. Mackenzie regarding a statement that came 
to me regarding a change of view in reference to the Mannheim _ 
Dog brought to me the following statement which is of interest. _ 
He asks me to ae the same with the translation of his paper. __ 


q SWITZERLAND, February 8th, 1919. 


Pror. JAMEs H. Hysvop, 
My dear Sir: 

I am very thankful for the kind interest taken by your friends 
and by yourself in my experiments with the Mannheim Dog, and I 
will try to give you as clear an account as possible of my present 
ideas about the whole matter. x? 

My friend Dr. Neumann (M. D.) happens to he here 
and therefore I am able to send you at once the enclosed paper pub- © <= 
lished by him on the subject, and which on my request he has 
readily given me for you. In the said paper you will find, I hope, 
full information about the questions in your letter. I scarcely need 
to add that Dr. Neumann is a scientific and moral personality of 
the highest standing, and that he is led only by the most sincere © 
desire to find truth, wherever and however it may be found. a 

As to your question, I must admit that I have no direct evidence ieee 
of any sort, about tricky communications that might have been ex- 
changed between the Moekel children and their (now deceased) ni 
mother, such as to vitiate my own experiments. Besides it was Mrs. es Pe 
Moekel herself, who was primarily involved in the experiments in ice a 
question, her children having only a secondary part in them: and ney 
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I absolutely cannot believe that Mrs. Moekel should have been 
anything less than honest and fair. I even go as far as thinking 
that some of my experiments (as related in my book “ Nuove 
revelazion della psiche animale, Genoa, 1914, pages 175-177 and 
again 188-190) seem fully to exclude any possible sort of vitiated 
results. And on the other hand, my certainty is still as great as it 
ever has been that the results obtained by myself and by many 
others at Elberfeld with Mr. Krall’s horses are perfectly genuine 
and trustworthy; therefore I do not see why, on principle, similar 
results should not be admitted as obtainable with the dog of Mann- 
heim or other higher mammals in general. 

But, notwithstanding all the above statements and the necessity 
to keep them in due consideration, I must declare that Dr. Neu- 
mann’s discoveries have given me very discomforting doubts about 
the actual genuineness of the whole lot of “ results” obtained with 
the Mannheim Dog. Mrs. Moekel, even in perfect honesty, may have 
undergone so much self-suggestion, and her children may have, 
more or less consciously, influenced their mother in such a way, as 
to make it mow impossible for me or for anybody else to know with 
certainty what was genuine and what only apparent amongst the 
many “results” obtained. Further work, of course, might bring 
more light, although some of Dr. Neumann’s keen experiments seem 
to prove that at least the very dog in question had no idea of the 
things demanded of him. Anyhow, it seems now impossible to do 
any further work with Rolf; he is said to be now completely nega- 
tive, and I believe that the former Miss Luise Moekel (now married) 
having lost, as it seems, all interest about the dog, he will never 
“ speak ” again, and also not be further exhibited to anybody. 

After all that, you will, I hope, understand my wish not to be 
made responsible for any possible lack of scientific caution on my 
part connected with the publication of my Rolf paper in America. 
If you think that the said paper ought to be published there all the 
same, then please be kind enough to publish at the same time also 
this letter, for which please accept my best thanks in advance. 

Yours very sincerely, 
W. MACKENZIE. 
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A VISIT TO MANNHEIM. 


people. 

A “ misfortune” came to the fore some time ago under the 
title of “The Thinking Horses of Elberfeld.”. Why a mis- 
fortune? First of all because it has created a great sensation, “= 
disturbing many persons, and above all, many theories, and has eS Ty. 4 
aroused the most incredible exhibitions of human temper; and > 


secondly because there continues to pour forth on the subject ‘¥ 
of those unfortunate horses a deluge of articles, discoveries, — 7 
polemics, including the combined protest of the great majority a 
through the whole parliamentary gamut. : a 

No doubt the preliminary shower will little by little slow q 


down into a simple little rain. Let us hope that the fields of 
science will in consequence be found fruitful! For our part we 
doubt the early realization of this hope ; we believe rather that the 
agitation will yield to the fatigue of the one side and the inertia 
of the other, the one entrenching behind its superb disdain, and 
the other thinking: “‘ Why exhaust our lungs when people don’t 
want to listen?” 
But now a second “ misfortune” menaces the serenity or the = 
supineness of certain minds, in what is known as “the thinking 4 
dog of Mannheim.” a 
Oh! The joyful prospect which it already suggests of very _ ; 
witty sallies on the one side, and academic violence on the other. _ 
Let us be patient and prepare ourselves tranquilly to endure both. 
The second “ misfortune ” is destined to upset completely even 
among the laziest and most stubborn minds the prejudices which 
are veiled behind the outrageous puns and the most recent “ scien- 
tific’ attacks on the subject of the thinking horses; it is destined 
to force the admission of the existence in animals of a “ soul” 
differing little from our own, in whatever sense this concept may — 


There is a familiar old proverb to the effect that misfortunes _ 
never come singly. And now even in the most recent develop- 
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be taken. Above all it will put in bold relief the almost limitless 
power of education, or better still, of certain methods of educa- 
tion founded upon sympathetic understanding. And who knows 
but what there may at some future day be born from it a con- 
ception of the world far more humane, a conception in which the 
world, or at least the world of living beings, will appear possessed 
of a human strain far superior to that which official science to-day 
recognizes. 

Prophecies, some will exclaim, and therefore vain words! 
So be it! Le us now weigh our words and come to the facts. 
Then let each one judge as he pleases. His judgment matters 
little to us. It is not a boast, but the result of absolute conviction 
that if the facts in which we are here interested constitute a 
progressive truth, nothing can militate against its movement. 

This article is written for those who already have some gen- 
eral idea of the phenomena observed and of the discussions let 
loose anent the famous horses. Shortly after my visit to Elber- 
feld in September 1912, Krall informed me that he had incident- 
ally discovered the case of an educated animal which was 
produced in a manner almost identical with his own researches, 
although entirely independent of these. The case was that of a 
dog, raised in a respectable family of Mannheim and the results 
of this education, so far as could be judged from private sources, 
presented surprising analogies to those already obtained by him. 

Of course there was not lacking the desire to study this case 
from personal observation. But it meant new tempests and I 
had already had enough in the polemics relative to the horses; 
besides, Mannheim is not near Italy! 

Later, however, for a specific reason, the desire increased. 
In the polemics to which I have referred, the opponents of 
animal intelligence make use of and abuse the following argu- 
ment: “The most marvellous prodigies in arithmetic prove 
nothing for intelligence per se; let us recall the numerous excel- 
lent calculators who were at the same time of feeble mind or 
even idiots.” So far so good. This declaration has been made 
by Assagioli; I, also have made it, many of Krall’s partisans 
have made and published it, and in fact Krall was first to pro- 
claim it. The fault is in the conclusion reached from these 
legitimate premises. Here it is: “Since the highest manifesta- 
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tions alleged in favor of the horses are mathematical phenomena, 


the horses are not more intelligent than idiots, and the demon- 
stration of the ‘ thinking animal’ remains to be made.” 

I had already read from time to time accounts of visits made 

to the celebrated dog, and among others those published by two 
of my colleagues on the directors’ committee of the Society of 
Zodpsychology. And one circumstance struck me, namely that 
Rolf (the name of the dog of Mannheim) had furnished a large 
number of correct answers which had no reference to arithmetic. 
It seemed to me therefore of great interest to prove eventually 
whether, outside of mathematical calculations, tha dog in ques- 
tion might furnish new proofs of animal thought; and to what 
point, outside of those calculations, there might be convergence 
in the mental process of the horses with that of the dog. 

I wrote, therefore, for information and advice to Dr. Sarasin, 
the well-known savant of Bale, who himself several weeks pre- 
viously had visited Rolf. In his reply and later in the rendez- 
vous which he offered to make for me, I could foresee the pos- 
sibility of results more important than those which we had 
already obtained with the horses. I desire to thank Dr. Sarasin 
here and particularly to cite him as one of those who, from the 
very start, opened his ear to the new voice which Nature has 
made us hear. In a few years the whale world will do as much. 
But, at the present time, all have not the courage to compromise — = 
their professional reputation (without the slightest material in- 
terest in view) in order to publicly defend the possibility of 
certain ideas which, to the majority, still seem either folly or 
exaggeration. All honor, then, to persons who, like Sarasin and 
Claparéde in Switzerland, Kraemer and Ziegler in Germany, 
Assagioli, and, to a certain point, Ferrari in Italy, should all be _ 
counted among the pioneers. 

I started, therefore, to Mannheim and arrived September ie 
18th after securing a letter of introduction to Mrs. Moekel, the __ 
owner and above all the instructor of the dog, to whom I had ms 
previously written on the subject. At Mannheim I found ei 
answer which for several reasons I here reproduce, and above ~ 


all to show what a cordial welcome is extended in this home to | af 
all who desire to investigate. Here is the translation of og ohaam 
letter :—‘“ You are welcome. According to your desire I have 
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invited two other gentlemen, namely Dr. Wilser and Dr. Hiber, 
both of Heidelberg. They will be here Friday morning. 

“Very willingly will I show you the dog at various times; 
I only ask that you will spare him a little. Rolf is feeling the 
reaction of his six weeks of vacation. He will work, however, 
with good grace when I beg him affectionately to do so. He 
will stand neither blows nor brusque words, which have the effect 
of making him lower his ears, and, if one may so express it, 
become absolutely dumb. It is a pity that the two other pupils 
are not quite in condition after their prolonged rest; they are 
showing themselves very rebellious, especially the female dog, 
Jela. For Saturday I have invited another gentleman of this 
Di. city, with his wife, who both of them have long since asked to 
see Rolf. 

“As you doubtless know, I have been obliged on account of 
suffering, sometimes violent, to retire from all social life. Other- 
wise not a day would pass without some visitors to the dog, which 
in my present condition I could not stand. The long suffering 
5 (seven years) has greatly weakened me, even if it is not apparent 
- externally. Moreover Rolf and I are of all persons here the 
most detested! 

“T am including herein, as the first greeting of Rolf, some of 
the latest of his charming manifestations, which he has himself 
given spontaneously.” 
oy (Following is the translation of reported facts included with 

: 


Mannheim, September 11, 1913. 
aw We have returned from our voyage. Rolf sees me for the first 
ay - time after a separation of seven weeks. Jela and he greet me tu- 
; multuously. When finally the jumps and yelps have ceased, Rolf 
begins to rap all kinds of signs. On the alert, I take the alphabet 
and with great joy I notice he has rapped :— 
G1 ik 1 i gi (“Glicklich”, happy). 

“ September 13th:—I hear in the kitchen at an unwonted hour, 
a suspicious noise of dishes. I hasten there and find Rolf in 
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A dish on the table is empty. Rolf looks crestfallen. He comes 
up to me, head and tail lowered, and, without any invitation on my 


Lol g d1d_ (“Lol gedeld”, Lol has stolen). 


Lol is his nickname; gedeld patois word used by the 
children of Mannheim to signify “ stolen.” At my question ‘ ‘What zs aa 


have you stolen,” the dog replies :-— 


of 
73239 
b ro (“Brod”, bread). 
re 


“ September 15th:—My little daughter Frida left this morning 
for her school. The child doesn’t return until Easter. Her depar- 
ture caused me much grief. I cried a great deal after she had left 
the house. Rolf leans his head against my cheek. Crying does me 
good, relieving my feelings, so I don’t control myself. Suddenly Rolf 
begins to rap :— 


a 8 18 9 3 61317 1910 6 6 5 2 5 19 =: 


(er) (en) (we) al 
(“ Mutter nit weinen, Lol weh”: Mother must not cry, it a 
pains Lol). 


“ September 16th :—An old servant came with her little one year — 
old girl to make us a visit. The little one showed the greatest joy 
at the sight of the dogs, and with eyes beaming, stretched out a 
hand to touch Jela. Not accustomed to children, she snapped at 
the child’s hand, and the child became dreadfully frightened and _ 
began to cry. I punish Jela, which seems to greatly sadden Rolf. 
(He has the habit of asking forgiveness after being punished. Jela, 
on the other hand, hasn’t reached that point.) Taking no further 
notice of the dogs, I seek to console the little girl. Suddenly the 
dogs, both of them, come up to me and raising themselves on their 
hind legs, make up to me with a thousand caressing attentions. I 
haven’t time to say a single word before Rolf begins to rap:— 
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fn 135 4 19139 3 5137 
(el) (er) 


(“ Jela, wieder lieb ”, Jela is good again). 


: “September 17th:—Rolf was shorn day before yesterday and 
— Jela to-day. At first Rolf stands timidly on one side while Jela is 
_ placed on the table. Little by little he takes courage and draws 
closer. He perceives that we are astonished at the many parasites 

_ on Jela, considering that we give her a bath every week. Rolf sits 
down and raps :— 


325 335 23353 3 
(el) (er) 


It is superfluous to add that these accounts interested me 
greatly. But they contain nothing more marvellous than what 
I had already read in various reports. And, besides, the question 
was to solve in a manner allowing of no doubt, whether the dog 
was expressing autonomous thought. 

The accounts were insufficient. It was only in what followed 
that I could say, as I shall now affirm in this article, whether it 
is permissible to give credence to anecdotes of this nature. 


THE MOEKEL FAMILY. 


The family Moekel, besides Madam, is composed of her hus- 
band and four children (this, as we shall see, is not without 
importance). Dr. Moekel is and has long been a lawyer of good 
standing in Mannheim. Of the four children, one is a little boy 
about nine years old. The others, girls, are fifteen, twelve and 
seven respectively. The eldest took part with much faithfulness 
(for which I here thank her) at the séances, noting down with 
care all the numbers rapped by Rolf. These memoranda, com- 
pared with my own, proved always exact. 
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The second little girl (the one spoken of in Mrs. Moekel’s 
letter) I did not see. The youngest, an intellgent and vivacious 
little creature, composed, with her brother, Rolf’s habitual com- 
pany, a fact, which, as we shall see, was clearly evident at times — 

in the dog’s answers. 

Considering the members psychologically who composed the 
family, I can say this:—the playmates of Rolf are very normal 
children, who did not impress me by anything unusual, unless 
indeed it were the sweet and sensitive nature of the little boy. 
The eldest did not seem to me to present characteristics other 
than are natural to her age. 

Mr. Moekel, whom I saw several times even outside of the 
séances, presented the perfect type of pater familias, concerned — 
above all with the well-being of his family, and much less with © 
the growing reputation of the dog. He rejoices most in this — 
on account of the wholesome diversion which he sees in it for 
the broken health of his wife. He fears above all the suspicion _ 
of wishing to draw some material advantage from the dog. He 
has already received (I believe from America, where a talking _ 
dog is said to be making a brilliant business) certain very tempt- _ 
ing pecuniary offers, which he refused half-laughingly and half- _ 
indignantly. This is doubly interesting for the following 
reasons: the family Moekel is far from enjoying the affluence 
of Krall, for instance, and thanks to Rolf they have in reputation 
nothing more to lose in Mannheim! 

In fact, as the letter we have quoted clearly indicated, that 
city has given the world another proof of delicious bourgeois _ 
liberality; and good Mr. Moekel, to avoid disputes, which on 
account of his position as an old fraternity member would have aie 
ended in a duel, has retired entirely from social life, and was _ 
even obliged to cease seeing some of his best friends, who, by 
the most favorable interpretation, regard them in petto, him as 
a visionary and his wife as mentally unbalanced! 

All the members are practical catholics. Mr. Moekel likes 
in leisure hours to philosophize with the few friends who remain 
to him, or with those whom Rolf has procured for him. But — 
the trend of his thought does not seem for all that mystical, and, 
moreover, I discovered in him a tendency, common to the well- | 
balanced mind, to give simple and natural explanations to certain | 
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phenomena which at first sight seemed perplexing ; for example, 
_ to explain certain “ marvellous” answers of Rolf by the theory 
_ of reminiscence. We shall return to this point. 
; Mr. Moekel is present at the séances only when his business 
_ permits, and he usually brings to them gay spirits, which are due 
_ partly to his jovial disposition, and partly to the fact that Rolf 
_ is inordinately fond of him and shows a wild joy whenever he 
appears. 
Of Mrs. Moekel, on whom naturally I centred all my 
- attention, I must say at once, that she made an excellent im- 
pression upon me. She is infinitely less nervous than Krall and 


not like an amateur, but like a master, without ever having taken 
lessons. I point out this fact as evident proof of a particularly 
_ intuitive nature, which has helped her to establish so surprising 
a rapport between herself and the dog. 
+ _ Here is an argument on the subject which one hears raised 
i agains the partisans of the new zodpsychplogy :—“ How is it 
_ that among so many millions of animals that have been and are 
in the world such a small number has been able to give answers 
to man’s questions 

The argument is specious. Mrs. Moekel confirms the reply 
which Krall has all his life given. And the reply is this :—“ It 
is true that there have been thus far few thinking animals; but 
it is also true that there have been equally few persons disposed 
to consecrate their best years to the education of those animals 

; Trainers, little qualified to put into practice the great sympathy 
os and immense patience required, have relied rather upon their 
special aptitude than upon the work of their predecessors.” 
That such an aptitude was possessed by Mrs. Moekel is evidenced 


= *“Man’s object it to render certain animals his slaves or servants, com 
_ panions or pets, his beasts of draught or burden...or his means of amusement 
* He cultivates alike their physical and mental nature in the directions that 
i are to be useful to himself...he makes no special effort to develop either 
=a, their moral nature or their intellectual faculties for their own sakes...” 
a ; “Mind in the Lower Animals” W. Lauder Lindsay. (Translator’s note.) 


| 
absalt 1 the 
TMA experiments, which spares her much of the criticism of which 
. te excellent Krall was often the victim. She is a woman of 
ss fnttelligence, and endowed with decided artistic talent. She paints, 
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in the first place by her great affection for animals, which is 
illustrated by certain events in her childhood and youth, and there 
are several which I cannot refrain, on account of their curious 
nature, from mentioning here, as they give strength to the 
argument of direct, special and immediate influence of certain 
persons over some animals. 


It is said of Mrs. Moekel that in the country she repeatedly dt: 
succeeded in stopping runaway horses by a single gesture; that — 


she subdued and afterwards succeeded in training in elementary 
mathematical calculation half wild dogs, etc. I do not stop at 
the simple affirmation of these facts. They are not more extra- 
ordinary than a large number of like facts well-authenticated, 


which relate to influences known in the animal world; for — 


example, of certain serpents on certain birds, and of certain 
birds among themselves (owls, larks). 

I have thought it wise to report these stories for the reason 
that I might otherwise lay myself open to the charge of having 
voluntarily ignored in the marvellous facts attributed to Rolf, 
the easy explanation which might be drawn from such “ in- 
fluence” supposedly similar to that of the hypnotist upon his 
subject. And I may add that at one time I thought an explana- 
tion of that nature legitimate. But out of respect to that 
impelling category which is called “ mental economy’’, I was 
forced to an interpretation, simpler and more approximate to 
facts along well established lines; so after having excluded, 
thanks to experiments which I shall relate, all possibility of 
communication, even subconscious, between the subject experi- 
mented upon and those present, I admit this time, the same as 
I did after my visit to the horses of Elberfeld, that the question 
is emphatically one of education. But we shall take up this 
subject again. 

Mrs. Moekel, prone by nature, to seize certain vibrations 
which remain forever imperceptible to the majority, had a great 
misfortune, which was afterwards transformed into a blessing 
for her, and above all for science, and possibly for something 
still greater than science. 

A puerperal infection which attacked her after the birth of 
her last child developed into a chronic inflammation of the left 
leg, and for seven years, except during rare and brief intervals, 
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she has been obliged to remain half-recumbent. Chance willed 
this affliction upon a person gifted with a particularly serene 
character. Daughter of an officer, she was accustomed from 
—— oe childhood to long horseback rides,—which, by the way, were her 

ae. greatest pleasure,—also to excursions which promised beautiful 
- painting subjects. She was very active, so the sentence which 
ao condemned her to the invalid’s chair for an unlimited period 
ay - was surely very hard, and, as she herself admitted, one against 
re which she often inwardly rebelled. But little by little and in 


house (which her means did not allow her to confide to other 
_ hands) without sacrificing the carrying on of her art and the 
_ acquiring of a higher culture. 

All this I mention for two reasons. First of all, I wish to 


in the world who has by education transformed an animal into 
a being very nearly human, is not at all lost in the clouds of her 
imagination; on the contrary, she is a person who is obliged 
a daily to grapple with the realities of life lived and conquered 
_ This fact will the better guide certain judgments. 
This description, a little detailed, which I have wished to 
_ make of Mrs. Moekel and her environment is the necessary cor 
dition for a correct conception of how it has been possible to 
develop so astonishing an understanding between herself and her 
canine pupil. All the hours which she once passed in the open 
air, she now passes, and has for the past seven years, confined 
at home to a rolling chair; and naturally the constant contac 
_ which followed intensified the family bonds. By chance its 
; - membership, through the gift of an acquaintance (a gardener) 
. me was increased by a little dog a few weeks old, found in the garden 
This was in the early part of 1911. This dog, afterwards called 
Rolf, had ultimately a companion of the same breed, named 
-—- Jela, and another of a different kind, a cat named Daisy. Mrs 


oe! 
- Moekel’s letter, already quoted, makes mention of both of them 


ut _ "These two animals are also more or less “ thinking.” To sum up 


____- violently, she managed to regain her poise and to continue to 
ss fulfil all the duties,—and they were heavy ones,—which con- 
the 
first 
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all that pertains to these, Mrs. Moekel’s lower grade pupils, I i 4 
relate briefly the following details :— Lai 
Jela has commenced arithmetic. In addition to this, she is 
being instructed to reproduce the sound of human speech. She ne - 
already says Mam-ma very clearly. As for Daisy, here is the 7 

report of the séance which took place with her Sept. 19th in my 
presence and in that of Dr. Wilser, the well-known anthrop- 
ologist of Heidelberg :-— 


Mrs. Moekel’s question:—How much are 17 plus 4, divided by ; 


Answer :—2. 


Dr. Wilser’s question :—3 multiplied by 3 minus 5? Answer 4. 


Mrs. Moekel’s question :—‘ What have you here?” (she takes | 
her ear). 
The animal was in a bad humor, and from time to time she 
would rap 4 (number signifying fatigue). I do not attribute 
absolute value to the second answer which I have just recorded. 


ROLF, per THINKING DOG. 


Rolf is an Airedale Terrier, measuring about 60 centimeters 
to the shoulder. He has a red coat and is about three years old. 
As his photograph indicates, the striking feature is his almost 
human expression. Except for that and the “ conversational ” 
séances, the demeanor of our dog is that of all the rest of his 
kind. Rolf left to himself is very lively, plays spontaneously 
and in a most natural manner with the children of the house and 
with Jela. 

As for his psychological qualities, clearly revealed, as we 
shall see, by his replies, and also by his questions, I can say that __ 
analyzed, the attributes found in Rolf are gayety (this often at _ 
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the expense of others, that is to say, ironical), goodness, and 
above all, sincerity; susceptibility to affection and capacity to 
= _ respond eagerly ; sensitiveness to blame and to praise. So much 
a ag for the sentimental side. 

ai As regards other qualities, I can note briefly :—a very tena- 
cious memory ; highly developed sight and hearing; scent feeble, 
I have myself verified all these characteristics as likewise many 
others which the reader will himself find in the following pages. 
But it will be understood that a psychological veni, vidi, vici, in 
three days is not humanly possible, and that a more exhaustive 
examination would reveal many other minute details. Of these 
we shall certainly find several of great interest in a forthcoming 
article by Mrs. Moekel, to appear in Krall’s new review, “ Tier- 
seele.” Regarding the degree of intelligence demonstrated by 
the dog, which for very many will probably constitute the central 
point of interest in this investigation, I propose at the end of 
the article to return to this question, which on account of the 
supposition that there is but one standard of the concept of 
intelligence, is knotty and intricate. 

But I wish to state now that I prefer to carry to this argument 
the ensemble of the facts which I am to present, rather than my 
personal convictions. In the meantime, after having made Rolf’s 
acquaintance, it seems to me necessary to devote several pages 
to his early history. 

The “ foundling” was at first put in a public refuge for 
lost dogs, and when the moment of his disposal arrived, it was 
finally decided, after many discussions in the Moekel family 
circle, to adopt him “ on account of his beautiful eyes.” And so 
he grew up in the daily society of the children, whose games and 
lessons he shared. Naturally nobody dreamed that he understood 
anything about them. But one day in December 1911, a rather 
important date, perhaps, for the future historians of psychology, 
an extraordinary event occurred. It was in the children’s room 
where Mrs. Moekel and her four children, the tutor and the dog 
were assembled. A lesson in arithmetic was in progress. The 
second girl, very poorly disposed that day, became confused im 

_a very easy question: 122 plus 2. Insistence of the mother and 
invincible stubbornness of the child were followed by many re 
proaches, accompanied finally by a striking argument. 


= 


4 
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“ indescribable.” 

girl, who was now crying, by saying:—‘“ But don’t you know 
that even Rolf would be able to do this sum?” Rolf comes 
nearer. “ Eh, Rolf,” she says, turning to the dog, “ you can do 
it, can’t you?” 

Rolf sits up and looks at her with great animation. “I 
wager,” she continues, “that you could tell me how much are 
two and two.” Rolf raises the left paw and strikes lightly four 
raps on the arm of his mistress. 

This is what was told me, and I reproduce it precisely. Use- 
less to try to describe the profound stupefaction of all those — 
present at this scene! This unexpected message fell in good 
hands. From that day Mrs. Moekel devoted herself to Rolf’s _ 
education as though he had been her fifth child, without any — 
difference in the method, except that the dog’s answers were 
always rapped with the left paw. Naturally it was always a 
question before and above all, of answers to problems in 
arithmetic. 

With Rolf, as with the horses of von Osten and Krall, the 
only way of arriving at words was by the correspondence of 
numbers. The similarity in the method used to establish com- — 
munication with these animals of different species, seemed to me 
infinitely instructive, not only in the results obtained, but more 
especially that in the case von Osten-Krall the principle was im- 
posed on the animals by man, whereas in the Moekel case, the 
animal himself found the principle, which was consequently en- 
tirely original. Mrs. Moekel claims to have been entirely 
ignorant of Krall’s researches when she began Rolf’s education, _ 
and says that she had heard only vaguely, like so many others 
in Germany, of a “wise Hans”, who was formerly exhibited — 
in Berlin. Besides, the volume by Krall was published only in 
1912, and Krall himself insists that he has no reason to believe 
that Mrs. Moekel could have had any knowledge of what he 
proposed to publish. 

However that may be, Rolf’s education was continued (al- 
ways independently of Krall’s work, Mrs. Moekel claims) and, 
at least as regards arithmetic, was carried rapidly to develop- 
ment. Rolf is in no way inferior in this particular to the 
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ee Elberfeld horses. He solves complicated cube root problems 
such as the following :— er 
1331+" 1000) -+3 (Ans.7), 
_ ss And the solutions are rapid. In the proceedings of Dr. Sara- 
a sin, placed by him at my disposal, I read this note in his own 
ie hand-writing :—“ The following question is proposed to the dog: 
mS: 8 by 12, less 6, divided by 10. He replies “9” before I have 
myself made the mental calculation.” 
ep This is an opportune moment to tell the following interesting 
episode :— 
ae. Some months ago Mrs. Moekel had reason to suspect one of 
- her children of being helped in arithmetic; and getting no sat- 
____ isfaction from questioning them, she decided to surprise them 
=e while they were doing their sums. The result was most unex- 


pected ; the two youngest were seated with the dog, and as soon 
as they heard their mother approaching, they pushed him away, 


| exclaiming under their breath:—‘‘Go away, Rolf! Here is 
Mamma.” All three, Mrs. Moekel said, resembled little thieves 
a, caught in the act. The confession of the little culprits confirmed 
what she had at once suspected: the children were making Rolf 
their sums! 

cet As I shall not dwell much longer on the question of arith- 
Ye metic, I would like to call the reader’s attention to this second 
ym hy © correspondence between the horses and the dog, in the typto- 
- : logical method common to both. I do not wish to be understood 
mi. to claim that the arithmetical results obtained by Rolf confirm 
“oe the truth or the scientific value of those of the horses. But such 
er an inference is apt to dawn in the mind of the reader later when 
I shall have demonstrated the fact that Rolf is capable of ex- 
oe pressing his own thought in absolute independence of all exterior 
_ influence, suggestion or command; that is to say, outside of and 
apart from all possibility of signals, conscious or unconscious. 
a In the light of this fact it is certain that all exterior corre- 
_-—- spondences must assume for anybody who follows me without 
ss prejudice, an interior value of the very first order. 

tn But, for the present, let us continue the short early history 


ns 
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of the dog, as it is necessary for the judgment, whatever it may ae 


be, of the rest of the subject, which is the essential part. oo 3S 
Besides arithmetic, Rolf was taught ideas of the most varied ee - 
nature. After the discovery of the conventional alphabet he os = 


made great strides. And now comes a story which to many will = fe) 
seem incredible. But I must report what was told to me re ow a Zn. 
peatedly by trustworthy people, whose good faith cannot be y ee “ 


questioned. 
Mrs: Moekel intended above all to teach Rolf different ex- 
pressions and with this intention she would draw successively 
on the slate the most varied objects, and then write alongside ' het | 
the corresponding numbers, obtaining from the dog the required xe 7 
raps with his paw, a certain number, for example, for bread, 
another number for bottle, etc. She continued for some time 
with this necessarily limited method. But one day it occurred to a 2 
her that the conventional raps could just as well be used by the ey a 
dog to express letters of the alphabet instead of objects. She 4 ey 42 
explained the idea to her pupil (September 1912) who immedi- rs) - 
ately gave evidence that he understood her. ‘The story told is as _ cn ; 
follows :—Rolf, enthused by his mistress, himself indicated the 
numbers chosen for each letter which she named to him in the 
customary order, taking from five to six each day. The numbers 
rapped by Rolf, one after the other, and which permanently — 
make up his alphabet, are as follows :— 


- a bed ee gh 
a 4749 W111 


as 
No 
Rc 


Zz 
3 16 17 18 20 19 21 23 


The alphabet is complemented by agreed upon signs which — 
were used even before the marvellous discovery :— 


2—Yes ; 3—No; 4+—F atigue ; 5—Street (nature’s call) ; 7—bed. 


The raps, light but very clear, are made with the paw ex- 
tended before him, while the animal remains seated. (Figure __ 
2.) Rolf rapped originally on his mistress’s hand. Now he 
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raps on a cardboard which Mrs. Moekel holds. To the criticism 
that this method might permit signs more or less conscious, I 
shall revert later. 

The numbers are rapped with only the left paw, and not, as 
with Krall’s horses, with the right for the units and with the left 
for the tens. This system surely made certain letters very fa- 
tiguing for Rolf, as he was obliged to rap, for instance, twenty 
times for the one letter v. It is only a few weeks ago that, by 
the advice of Krall, Mrs. Moekel gave the dog, who understood 
and instantly executed it, the idea of rapping the tens as though 
they were units, but with a pause after them before passing to 
the units: for example 1-7, 1-8, etc. This change made the 
dog’s answers much more rapid. It presents, however, one fault, 
on account of the possibility of confusing the letters e (ei) and 
f, and elsewhere o and v. In practice this fault is insignificant, 
because each time the dog raps, in talking, 1 or 2, he can be 
zsked ‘“‘ Was it a ten?” and a rapid 2 (yes) or 3 (no) removes 
the doubt. This little complication makes in the aggregate so 
little waste of time that the change suggested by Krall is found 
very useful. If one studies a little the original alphabet, the 
question arises whether the mentality which composed it has not 
followed a rule in the manner of forming the series of numbers 
which we have mentioned. One sees clearly the natural progres- 
sion of the numbers from g to k, and then from p to w, with the 
sole interruption of the group q-r and the inversion of the num- 
bers used for v and w. But outside of these two series, and 
perhaps even in the case of these as well, has the dog been guided 
by some kind of a system in determining the numbers? Mrs. 
Moekel claims that he never repeated himself in the whole per- 
formance from one end to the other, and that, moreover, although 
never seeing the written board, he always, without a single error, 
rapped consecutively each of the numbers which he meant for 
each corresponding letter. 

This would give the impression of an intentional choice on 
the part of the dog, or on the part of somebody for him. One 
is almost led to the belief in some reason for the “ relative 
frequency.” This is what Wilser thinks, and he claims that the 
dog has attributed a smaller number of raps to the letters which 
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recur most frequently.* I suppose that Wilser was thinking of | 
the German language written, although he does not so state 
explicitly. But the dog does not “ speak” German. He speaks, 


er rather, he raps the dialect which he hears every day with his — 
companions, the children,—the dialect of Mannheim, with certain e 
words of the Ober-Pfalz, where the Moekel family goes each 
year for a vacation; and it is also in dialect that he replies when | 
addressed in the official language, as, for instance, by Mrs. — 
Moekel, who besides, has the accent and colloquialisms of | 
another country, namely Bavaria, of which she is a native. 
Where then is the starting point for discovering the greatest 
frequency of letters which Rolf marks by the smallest number 
of signs, and vice versa? The official language, or the Mannheim 
dialect in which, for instance, the p becomes b and.the t becomes _ 
d,etc.? Furthermore, the dog raps not by the letters, but by the _ 
sound,+ sometimes even covering a syllable by one rap, as we — 
shall see; thus he raps, without distinction f for f and for v 
(pronouced in German f); n for en, etc. and ds for z (the © 
softened z of Mannheim) and so forth. 
Following is a comparative table, in which I have. cited: in 
column I. Rolf’s alphabet interpreted by the graduated number 
of raps; in column II. the letters contained in two pages of 
German text, which are arranged in the order of their decreas- 
ing frequency; in column III. the letters of Rolf’s answers, 
which I have verified, also arranged in the order of their de- 
creasing frequency. Next to each letter of columns II. and III. _ 
I have cited the number of the cases estimated. Also, in two 
places in column III. I have cited in parenthesis the a and the e 
not rapped singly by Rolf, but included in the syllabic value of. 
certain letters (h, k, m, n, r, s, etc.) It cannot be denied that 
there is a certain correspondence in the three columns of the 
given table, especially in the highest and lowest numbers. With- 
out going into a more exhaustive investigation of its meaning, 
I am satisfied that there exists a partial parallelism, which 
remains thus far unexplained. ; 


*L. Wilser, “Ein Betrag zum Verstandniss der Tierseele”, Allgem. — 
Zeitschr, fiir Psychiatrie, etc. LXX. 1913. 

+A knowledge of the sound value of the German letters greatly enhances 
interest in the phonetic originality of the dog’s answers, (Translator’s note.) 
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II. III. 


Rolf 
Alphabet German Text Rolf's Answers. 


| Number of Number of 
Cases Cases 


1 |! eteit+a | 220447414 59 
n 190 


49 
125 39 
111 

98 i 34 
29 
83 27 
78+4 
59 
57 
54 
47 
43 
35 
32 
25 
23 
22 
16 
15 
10 
1 
0 


wd 


“of the highest interest. Rolf has, like the Elberfeld horses, 
himself made the discovery of the stenographic form, without 
anybody ever having taught him and raps, for example, s-n for 
essen (to eat); i-l-a for i-el-a (Jela); k-u-l for Kaul (horse), 
etc. In other words, he employs, where it suits his convenience, 
certain consonants (es, en, ka, etc.) to cover the syllables. In 
German, these combinations of letters being monosyllabic, 
require very often only the designation of the consonant to evoke 
the vowel; this is precisely what constitutes the principle of 
stenography. 

This “ discovery ” occurred several days after the finding of 
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Rolf’s alphabet. There is surely a profound significance in this 
further striking correspondence between the horses and the dog, © 
not so much in the tendency to moderate the number of raps to 
the most frequently used letters, but in the particularity of 
omitting vowels where that is possible without compromising 


the clearness of the meaning. One is almost tempted to believe — 7 


in the manifestation of a tendency similar to that which is found 
in the writings, lacking vowels, of primitive peoples.* 
It must be observed, moreover, that where the vowel to be 


expressed cannot be implied by the consonant which precedes or | 
follows it, the vowel itself is always rapped distinctively; thus __ 


in m-e-d-1 for Madel; n-e-g-n for necken, etc. 

Rolf’s stenographic principle is very logical and very accu- 
rate; and after a few minutes’ practice, his words can be read 
without the least hesitation in the manner of interpreting them. 
But to read them from the apparent value only of the letters 
rapped would lead to error. 

When the dog wishes to indicate the well-known name of his 
companion he raps i-l-a while meaning “ Jela’’, so one must read 
“Jela”’ and not “ila.” Likewise the answers of the dog him- 
self, (as also those of the horses) only appear childish; they are, 
on the contrary, like those of an adult, quite complete, but 
“written” in a special manner. In practice there is absolutely 
no danger of those supposed confusions in which certain critics 
believe they have found the most substantial arguments against 
the claimed autonomy of animal thought, when they affirm that 
the interpretation given to what are called the “ words” of the 
animal under examination, is entirely an arbitrary product of 
the reader’s imagination. I chose expressly a little further back 
three examples which would seem to lend themselves to this 
criticism, in order that I may not be reproached with having 
purposely picked out others ad usum Delphini. These examples 
show us that s-n- can as well signify essen as sehen and that the 
letter 1 in i-l-a (Jela) presents a syllabic value, while the u in 
k-u-l is in value nothing more than a simple consonant. 


*This principle is sometimes instinctively used by children as well. 
little boy, known to the present writer, who mastered the alphabet, but not 
its application, spelt his sister, Emily’s name m-l-e. (Translator’s note.) 
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Against this criticism I have three observations to make; 


1. The possibility of confusion is much less frequent than 
might be supposed, because almost always the combination of 
the words rapped is so clear that it eliminates a priori all doubt 
on the subject, and this is what the reader himself will be able 
to verify in examining the answers which I shall later quote. 

2. While admitting some rare cases of confusion between 
two words, almost always the doubt is resolved by the context to 
which the word belongs; if, for instance, the dog is asked what 
sugar is good for and replies: s-n (to eat) it would not occur to 
anybody to ask him which he meant, to eat (essen) or to see 
(sehen ). 

3. In the very rarely doubtful cases, there is for the dog as 
for the horses, a very simple expedient which is certain to 
remove the doubt; one shows the animal what has been written 
according to his dictation, and questions him thus: “ What is 
lacking?” or “ Where is the error?” And when the correction 
is indicated he is asked again for what letters rapped by him 
must be substituted the correct letters. The corrections or after- 
additions are always absolutely precise as we shall repeatedly see 
in the examples submitted later. 

One sees easily that after the finding of the alphabet the 
entente between Mrs. Moekel and the dog increased rapidly, 
and Rolf’s education correspondingly so. Indeed, he is now 
learning exactly like his little companion, Fritz Moekel, 
geography, grammar and similar subjects; he makes no mistake 
in constructing “a proposition with a verb or with a substantive 
or an adjective.” This I have myself been able to verify. 

Stupefaction over this phenomenon, however natural, must 
not pass beyond certain limits. Suppose, for an instant, that we 
eliminate all doubt (a task which I shall assume before long) on 
the intrinsic truth of the reported phenomena. It must not be 
forgotten that the dog three years old is no longer a child but 
an adult, and that nothing a priori impels us to assume that his 
psychic manifestations are infantile. This idea is borne out, as 
we shall see, by the fact that Rolf solves questions which surpass 
the child mind. Ignoring the famous arithmetical problems 
which are the basic prop of argument of the critics, who relegate 
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them to the limbo of alleged “ unconscious automatism ”’, it is to 
the intelligence which they will not admit, that I call attention. 
It is altogether possible that the ego of the subject, adult at two 
years of age might be capable of much more rapid progress than 
the ego allied to an organism which has hardly reached its 
maturity twenty years later. And it is equally possible that with 
such a subject the mechanism of decline takes place much more 
rapidly. One might recall here the condition of sudden depres- 
sion to which the Elberfeld horses were subject, similar to those 
of Rolf, who has need of frequent rest during a séance, which 
would not be too long for a child. It is sometimes painful to 
watch the mental effort which the dog visibly makes, and which 
is expressed in sighs, in panting, in yawning, and, after long 
and fatiguing séances, in nasal hemorrhages. All this, by the 
way, would be decidedly incomprehensible if the dog did nothing 
but passively to obey signals. 

For my part, I would not be surprised if in a short time 
Rolf, as the result of more frequent séances, became utterly 
exhausted. I believe that Krall’s best subjects are very near that 
point, to the great rejoicing of the adversaries of animal reason. 
Quite the contrary, this very circumstance, according to my 
opinion, strengthens indirectly our hypothesis of a zodpsychic 
autonomy. 

I believe that we shall some day have to give up the belief 
that the universe, and particularly the organisms which inhabit 
it, are just little machines for no other purpose than to serve our 
theories. 

If animals are only machines, it is certain that in their realm 
they are subject to their own laws, of which at present we know 
absolutely nothing. Our business is to search without prejudice 
for those laws; and as far as the subject of animal psychology 
is concerned let us observe for the present that it is possible their 
mental curve is swifter than ours as well in the ascent as in the 
decline. 

But to return to the dog, it is significant that the good opinion 
in which he holds himself increases in proportion to his progress. 
Before the extent of Rolf’s psychic possibilities was understood, 
he was made to go through the customary repertory of tricks, 
as, for example, carrying a basket or a stick, etc., but after 
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reaching a certain point in the education which he has since 
acquired, he has steadily refused to do anything which recalled 
this kind of training, and he has never wished to have anything 
to do with these former tricks. And precisely the same thing 
has come to pass with the other dog, Jela, who, as we have 
already shown, is beginning to be “humanized.” Of course, 
this might signify simply a change of interest in favor of more 
difficult feats, which fact, in any case, would constitute an ele 
ment of psychological importance. But another fact would, I 
think, more precisely point to the cause in question. Everybody 
knows that in Germany there are two words expressing the idea 
“to eat ’’; the one “ essen” is used for man, the other “ fressen” 
for animals. Our Rolf, exactly like the Elberfeld horses, always 
uses the human form in speaking of himself. But he knows the 
difference very well; that is so certain that one day when he was 
asked to whom the verb “essen” should apply, he replied at 
once “ Lol”, (his name for himself) and also “ Jela”’ and also 
“ Daisy ” (the cat who calculates) ; and when further questioned 
as to whom the other verb “ fressen”’ applied, he answered 
“ Schwein” (pig). It might be pointed out that the expression 
“er frisst wie ein Schwein”, (he eats like a pig) is not rare 
among the school children. Little Fritz may have brought it 
home and in that case it is probable that it is only a reminiscence, 
But it is interesting to note that he appreciates the depreciative 
shade of meaning in that expression and that he refuses the 
corresponding attribute for himself and for his immediate 
companions. 

His appreciation of his own worth takes on sometimes an 
ironical character. The general training of animals consists 
principally in repeating an infinite number of times the same 
thing while associating it with the action which the subject is 
expected to execute. But with Rolf, as with the horses, once 
suffices, if the thing is not above his development at the time it 
is proposed. This he proves himself in replying immediately and 
a propos. But sometimes he does not wish to, and if the one who 
is explaining to him returns to the effort and besieges him with 
manifold explanations, Rolf looks at him and, making use of 
that well known facial mimicry, which dogs use in such a cas¢, 
laughs. 
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Rolf’s sense of humor, as I have elsewhere said, is one of his 
principal characteristics. We shall find before long several Sig 
proofs of this, which I have verified with my own eyes. It is = 
very interesting to recall here that the same psychic attitude is 3 Petes 
reported in reference to Krall’s horses. With Rolf itis stillmore = 
developed. Here are some typical instances drawn from the 
proceedings of a séance in which Rolf was in a particularly 
joyous mood. 

Séance of July 28, 1913, in the presence of Mrs. E. von 
Schweizerbarth. They were talking of the enemies which Mrs. E 
Moekel knows that she has in Mannheim; Rolf looks at her ae 
with shining eyes. 


Mrs. v. S. exclaims :—“ Rolf, what kind of people are they ?” pean’ 
Rolf raps spontaneously :—s-1 (“ Esel”, donkeys). (=F 


But apart from that Rolf is not in condition. ar tlie 6 


Mrs. v. S. insists:—‘ Rolf, you are so oe why will you not 


work any more?” 
Rolf: Dogdr hd frbodn 


(er) (ha) (er) (en) oe 
(“ Doktor hat verboten ”, The doctor has 


Mrs. Moekel then asks him to propose a problem to the 
“aunt present. 

Rolf raps9 5 ? 

Mrs. v. S. (in fun): “9 and 5 are 13.” Rolf raps: “ No.” 

Mrs. v. S.: 9 and 5 are 14.” Rolf, more energetic :—*“ No.” 

Mrs. v. S. (in fun) : “9 and 5 are 15.”———Rolf :—“ No.” 

Mrs. v. S.:—“ Very well, say it yourself!” Rolf: 14. 

Mrs. v. S.:—‘ But I said that too!” Rolf: negd (patois for 
“geneckt ”, mocked, teased). 

Then Mrs. Moekel says to him:— Very well, we understand. 


Now ask Auntie to do something.” 


Rolf thinks some time, then raps: w dln (“ Wedeln”. wag 
your tail) !! (we) (el) 


I could thus continue to analyze Rolf’s epeiegeae charac- 
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Jn what I myself saw, I should beforehand explain myself clearly 
in in order to disarm a suspicion which possibly may lurk in the 
reader’s mind. This suspicion is that the whole logical edifice 
— os built to this point errs at the foundation, because I have not yet 
pe an Ne destroyed by positive arguments the hypothesis that the dog gives 


nV his “ answers’ * by raps without a shade of discernment, because 
some sign (even involuntary) from Mrs. Moekel, as, for instance, 

a “ pause” at the end of each letter, or some other device, would 
suffice to form that which is taken for words. 


ei The photograph (Fig. 2.) which I here reproduce precisely 
a so as not to have the appearance of wishing to suppress any 
“compromising” features, shows Mrs. Moekel holding in one 
hand Rolf’s chain, and with the other, presenting the cardboard 
on which Rolf gives his raps. That alone would be more than 
enough to make Mr. Pfungst, inventor of the “ unconscious 
Sea A signs” theory, and his earlier and later disciples, shout with joy. 
) 
‘Os The appearance would be enough. 
First of all let us dispose of the chain. In reality it serves 
only to prevent Rolf’s unforeseen flights “when he has had 
enough.” Generally the chain lies loose on Mrs. Moekel’s knees, 
and not being taut, it would be impossible for it to transmit any 
Ee sign whatsoever. As for the board, surely it would be well to 
accustom the dog to rap without Mrs. Moekel presenting it to 
him, or holding it herself for the necessary support. Up to this 
time she has not had any occasion to think about it. It must be 
remembered that Rolf’s education covers a few months only, and 
that the “ investigation ” visits have taken place only in the last 
few weeks. Besides, occasionally Rolf raps et than on 
the board; he has rapped, for instance, “ yes” and “no” in my 
hand with perfect relevancy. I do not wish to poltncact this a 
7 conclusive argument, as the possibility of my having giver 
a unconscious signs” is not thereby negatived. I do not wish, 
7 either, to advance as conclusive Mrs. Moekel’s declaration that 
_ she knows but a small part of Rolf’s alphabet by heart, nor the 
_ further statement that she has not the time to think of the letter 
he has rapped on account of the immediate sequence of the fob 
Emphatically I have the very best reasons for 


7 
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believing in Mrs. Moekel’s perfect sincerity, and if I exclude the k 
above arguments it is only because they are not susceptible of 
proof. 
Continuing along the line of negative arguments let us poss 
to the particular form phonetic-stenographic of Rolf’s typotol- __ 
ogy, which we have already analyzed. Take the following oo MIRE 
example. On July 15, 1913, in the presence of Mrs. von Kleist, 
a visiting card bearing the name “ Anton Kriithering * 


the perfect phonetic translation of that name pronounced by | 
somebody speaking the patois of Mannheim. Emphatically ex- 
cluding, as I do, all idea of trickery, what remains to make 
the hypothesis of signs plausible? There remains only the sub- 
conscious mind of Mrs. Moekel amusing itself in making the 
dog rap “Gridling” instead of Kriithering with those varied, | 
and, shall I say, intended alterations and omissions, as the hypo- 
thetical sign should be given for each one of the letters rapped. 
The same subconscious mind should in addition, alter not only 
the orthographic form but also the grammatical form, as often 
the good Rolf makes a mistake in the declension and commits 
many other errors which go so far as the invention (always 
logical, however) of entirely new forms, as the characteristic 
instance cited p. 7 “ vieler.” 

I do not say that the argument of the subconscious mind is 
impossible (it has played us so many tricks), but what I do main- 
tain is that this hypothesis is infinitely less simple and less direct 
than the hypothesis of the psychic autonomy of Rolf, which is 
deducible as the result of all these observations. 

So much for the negative side. I can illustrate by positive — 
arguments, as we shall see, that at least in three cases, Rolf has 
incontestably given answers independently of all communication, 
either with his mistress or with anybody else.* I also assert 
with the greatest certainty that until there is positive proof of 
the existence of signs, which proof is lacking as well in the case 


*After my visit to Mannheim, other investigators repeated most success- 
fully many experiments which, unknown to them, were similar to mine: for in- 
stance Prof. Ziegler and Dr. Griiber. The latter published his results under 
the title “Die Crises der Psychologie” in the review “ Allgemeiner 
Beobachtung” (Hambourg) Dec. 15, 1913. 
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of the dog of Mannheim as of that of the horses of Elberfeld, 
the only plausible and serious hypothesis of these strange phe- 
nomena is that of a consistent psychic activity, dominant as much 
in Krall’s pupils as in their new and formidable rival in the 
person of Rolf. 


EXPERIMENTS. 


I was able to have three sufficiently long séances, permitting 
altogether about twelve hours of useful work. 

The excellent Rolf is much more obliging than the horses. In 
his case there are completely lacking (at least as far as I could ob- 
serve )those tiresome intervals, lasting sometimes each half an 
hour, during which the subject under examination strikes at 
random an infinitude of raps without any sense, then suddenly 
switches on to the right track and becomes again amenable. 
Rolf is always amenable. Outside of the inevitable slowness 
and interruptions caused either by the form of the answers or 
hy the animal’s frequent need of rest, or for different questions 
which I had to ask his masters, I can state that I was in 
continuous conversation with Rolf during a large part of these 
twelve hours. The questions were nearly all of them put by me, 
directly to the dog, who, in responding, at times looked at me 
with the greatest intensity, especially when the question seemed 
to interest him, an interest which I conjectured either from the 
eagerness with which the answers were given, or by the wagging 
of his tail, or other exterior signs. When, on the contrary, the 
question was difficult, the answer came only after a pretty long 
pause, during which Rolf voluntarily closed his eyes, as though 
to reflect. Another immense advantage which the experiments 
with the dog had over those with the horses, was that the former 
did not receive, except very rarely, material rewards in the way 
of sugar or other like things. Hence there was eliminated from 
the experiments those eternally repeated promises which cause so 
much time to be lost both in the making and while the animal 
is regaling himself with what he has obtained. 

The terseness of the conversation with Rolf permits us to 
— it _— as it was, omitting practically nothing. I 
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wish to say that what I here publish is not a selection of typical 
answers of the dog, nor a collection of interpreted arguments, 
intended to defend a theory. It is, on the contrary, a faithful 
recital in which, with the exception of a few trifling and insig- 
nificant details, nothing is omitted, for the reason that the value 
of an answer may depend upon what precedes it. As for that 
which I add to this recital, it is obvious that the comments and 
comparisons are made because they seem to me either intefesting 
or necessary for the purpose of elucidation. 


First Séance (September 19, 1913, 9:30 A. M.). 


The scene took place in Mrs. Moekel’s salon, a room without 
any special arrangement and withaqut any kind of secret recesses. 
The other séances which followed were all held in the dining- 
room. 

Those present were: Mrs. Moekel, her daughter, Dr. Wilser, 
myself and later Mr. Moekel, returning from his office. Mrs. 
Moekel, whom I at first found alone, and who was, as I always 
saw her, extended on her wheeled divan, received me with the 
greatest affability. After several minutes, she had Miss Louise 
called, who, later, took notes, with the greatest care, of each 
number rapped by Rolf. Then the young girl went in search of 
Rolf, who entered on a trot, joyous and wagging his tail; he 
said “‘ good morning ” all around, and responding to my request, 
shook hands (giving the right paw, while, be it observed, it is, 
as we know, with his left paw that he makes his raps). Madam 
had him sit down on the floor at her right, then, presenting the 
usual board, she asked him if he wanted to work :— 


R.: Yes (2) 


Then I asked him to say something himself, explaining that I 
prefer to hear what he might have to say spontaneously, rather 
than to make him reply to some question from me. Rolf looks 
at me a little, then raps :— rn 


19 3 918 


wer d u 


(w for we, or r for er, which signifies “ Wer du?”, Who are 
you?). 
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The verification of these words, as of all those rapped in my 
presence, took place in the following manner: Mrs. Moekel held 
the board and counted the raps attentively, either in silence or 
in a low voice, followed and observed by me. The counting was 
interrupted by the habitual question: “Is it a ten?” after each 
isolated rap. Another question which followed every prolonged 
pause of the dog was this one: “ Have you finished?” The 
reply “ Yes” (2 raps) or “ No” (3 raps) was immediate and 
clear; and the “ No” came with the greatest sincerity, even in 
the cases of interruption by fatigue or urfwillingness. All the 
raps were very clear, although light; sometimes they were made 
by the dog’s nails which touched the surface lightly, but yet 
sufficiently. Sometimes they asked Rolf to strike harder, and 
immediately he obeyed. When a number is finished, which is 
indicated by a longer pause than that which separates the one 
and figure following in the compound numbers, Mrs. Moekel pro- 
nounces it aloud, and her daughter sets it down. I am under the 
impression that Mrs. Moekel really does not know what the dog 
is saying, except in the case of brief and often repeated words as, 
for instance, “Lol.” As a matter of fact, she is never certain 
whether the word or the answer is finished; and, moreover, she 
often’ shows a lively curiosity to know what Rolf could have 
wished to say, especially if the answer was very long; and some- 
times she has to reflect to grasp the signification of the raps of 
which the series is given her by her daughter after each reply, 
with the corresponding letter indicated by her under each figure. 

And now let us return to “ Who you?” I confess that those 
two words disconcerted me at first a little. I was not prepared 
for that question; and, moreover, it never occurred to me that 
« dog would want personal information about me. I recovered, 
however, from my astonishment, and explained to Rolf that I 
was somebody who had come a long distance, that I liked animals 
and that having heard much about him, I was anxious to see him 
Sa with my own eyes. Rolf seemed satisfied, looked at me with 
ao beaming eyes, and at once rapped :— 


(06.9: 46124 


$4.2 h d 
ae (h for ha, reading: “ lieb hat 


’, Lol loves you). 


q 
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Two important facts are to be noted in this answer; the “a 


faulty grammatical construction, and another error, that of de- 
clension in the “ dir” instead of “dich.” (What will the parti- 
sans of “unconscious signs” say to that?) Technically the 
error of declension is very instructive. If the dog had wished 
or intended to rap “dich”, he would have used g as he always 
does for the final ch, which the Germans pronounce at the end 
of words very much softened, and that it is not here a question 
of material error in the number of raps made is shown very 
well in the second r, placed there by pleonasm, with which the 
dog perhaps wished to give more force, but which, in any case, 
shows and accentuates the intention of having wished to rap r 
as well for the preceding letter. 

The most cordial diplomatic relation being established be- 
tween us, I praised the good Rolf for his excellent answer, and 
I tried to caress his head, forgetting Mrs. Moekel’s prohibitive 
advice; Rolf, very nervous during the work, cannot bear to be 
touched. In fact, he showed his teeth at me, and growled in a 
decided manner. Lively scolding from the lady followed and 
am, — very contrite, made as oa he wished to 


mR: 3 2 5 1 10 6 
lo 1 f ei n 
(“ Lol fein” means evidently :—I am good znd I do not want to 


do harm, although I scold). 


After this assurance I passed to one of the numbers of oe Ae a 


program which, without consulting anybody, I had myself de- ; 
cided upon. Its object was, among other things, to provoke — ie 


positive and negative reactions to things agreeable and disagree- ‘ Z Z 
able. I had the idea of appealing at first to the most developed © oe : 
sense of the dog, and counting upon the well-recognized antipathy _ ay = 


of Herne for perfume, I show Rolf a handkerchief which I had 
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“ What is that?” 
Rolf looks and flairs, then he raps :— 


ein dug (“ein tuch”, a handkerchief*). ee 


“Ein Tuch”, a handkerchief, is very good. However this 
Tuch has something in particular. “ Pay attention” I say to 
Rolf; and I beg the young girl to go and fetch another handker- 
chief which is not perfumed. As soon as I have it I place both 
objects at a few centimeters from Rolf’s nose, and I say :—“ See, 
here also is a handkerchief, and yet the one that I showed you 
first is different. What is the difference?” 


R.: gribld 
(“ grippelt ” is patois for 


verkriippelt ”, rumpled). 


True, my handkerchief had been in my pocket for two hours, 
while the other came directly from a drawer. This answer was 
to me entirely unexpected, and also to Mrs. Moekel, who failed 
to understand the “ gribid ” as she also was expecting an answer 
relative to the odor. She therefore asked the dog twice:— 
“Have you finished ?” twice obtaining the answer “ Yes.” And 
it was the young girl who suddenly discovered the word “ grip- 
pelt’, which Rolf had never before used. 

Mrs. Moekel then told me that Rolf had often shown a 
marked lack of the sense of smell, but she had never supposed 
the defect to be so pronounced as to make kim oblivious to such 
a strong perfume. 

At this point Mr. Moekel makes his appearance, followed by 
manifestations of joy on the part of the dog. After the greet- 
ing Rolf returns to his place. 

Always with the idea of arousing test reactions, I then show 
Rolf the photograph reproduced in figure 2, which is well known 
to him, and I ask :— 


“What is Rolf doing here?” 
R.: arbeidn (“arbeiten”, work). 
“ Bravo, very good. And tell me a little, do you work willingly ?” 


*For brevity I shall hereafter omit the figures corresponding to the letters, 
but I repeat that I guarantee the absolute exactness of the report. 
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Reply with decision from Rolf :—* No.” 
“Good, like many others whom I know. But then if you don’t 
work willingly, why do you work at all?” 
R.: mus (“ Muss”, must). 
(My interest grows; suppose one might find there a source » of 
the feeling of obligation ?) } 
“If you must, you mean to say that in not working, something pee 
would happen which you wish to avoid. What would happen, then, 7 
if you didn’t work ?” 
R.: hib (“ Hieb”, blows). 


Comic indignation of the Moekel hinitie 2 at ‘this unexpected 
reply, and protestations of “ It is not true at all,” and “ Be very 
careful what you say, because it will be repeated”, etc. In 
reality Rolf does not know anything about “blows” in the 
Moekel household, save in name. He, however, shows himself 
highly pleased with his reply, and wags his tail with joy. The 
humorous intention which inspired it is evident. 

I then address him a little remonstrance substantially as 
follows :—“ You see what Mamma and the others think of what 
you have said; it seems to me that you don’t work alone to avoid 
blows ; there must be some other reason; will you tell me?” Rolf 
declares himself tired ; he often raps 4. But I persist and then :— 


mudr lib hr aug 


(“Mutter lieb, Herr auch”, to please Mother, also the gentleman). | f ; 


The reply could not be better; it is superfluous to comment 
on it. A pause of rest and conversation follows :— 


We begin again. I ask Rolf :—“ you tell me something else 


to me pleasure ?” 
M. interposes But to give Mamma pleasure?” 


R. :-—*“ Yes.” 


1 
l 
Ta 
ay 
i say to Koll:— We have heard that you do not like to Work. ia 
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Now I would like to know what does on the other hand please you. 
Tell me then what pleases you more than anything else?” ae 


sna 
(es) (en) 


" (“ Lachs essen ”, eating smoked salmon). 


This has reference to a dainty which they gave him a long 
time ago, and which Rolf has never forgotten, the same as he 
never forgets anything which happens, either to him or around 
him, even though it occurs but a single time. 


im “Good,” I reply, “salmon is, indeed, an excellent thing. But 
listen to me; to eat is something which all dogs can do, and all 
animals, even little pigs,” (Rolf pricks up his ears and looks at me) 
“but you, you are not a little pig, nor are you a dog like other dogs. 
There must be, therefore, besides eating, something which pleases 
you. And as you have just told me that you are tired, and as I, 
also, am tired, I will promise to let you alone”, (he again pricks up 
his ears) “if you will tell me something else which pleases you 
very much.” 


Bs, f Rolf begins again to rap | a, as reported by the young girl, 
and Mrs. Moekel at once interrupts him. She interprets this 
insistence as due to the force of gastronomic obsession. But 


perhaps my question “ What pleases you the most” permits of 
an answer relative only to eating. I therefore change a little the 
form of my question and I insist vigorously. Rolf remains 
. several moments immobile, with eyes half closed, as though de- 
_-—- ciding to make a choice from pleasant things; then, without 
special invitation to the subject of his reply, he raps :— 


R.: bilder (“ Bilder”, pictures). 


after which, to his great joy, he is allowed to go. 

It is useless to insist on the great petichaatind te importance 
of Rolf’s last answer. The predilection which it reveals is very 
FS ra marked in the Elberfeld horses also; it will be remembered that 


i; oe ene of the rewards most desired by the horses was the ne 
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There is surely something worthy of the highest interest in 
these first dawnings of the artistic sentiment manifested in so 
clear a manner by the soul of the animal as soon as the means 
of expressing himself is furnished. For my part, I see a pro- 
found agreement with this fact that even in the most rudimentary 
forms of life there are already manifest unmistakable signs of 
an aesthetic activity, which possibly is a primitive and typical 
attribute of life itself. 

But this is a question of philosophy; remaining on psycho- 
logical ground, let us note the important parallelism, even if only 
superficial, between the horses and the dog; all of them find the 
greatest pleasure in the production of human art, especially if 
clothed in brilliant colors. Of Rolf’s special zxstheticism we 
shall soon have another much more significant proof. 


Sentember 20th, 3:30PM 


Persons present: Mrs. Moekel, her daughter, a Mrs. Kiinsig, 
Dr. Moekel and myself. This séance and the following, as I 
have already said, took place in the dining-room. 

Rolf enters, joyous and jumping as usual. I have an impres- 
son that he is to-day more familiar with me. They place him at 
Mrs. Moekel’s right and I commence at once to question him :— 
“Do you still know me?” R.: “ Yes.” “That is good. Then 
you will also know how to tell me something of what I related to 
you yesterday, after you asked me who I was. What can you 
tell me of myself?” 


cell's 
R.: magnsi (“ Magensi”, Mackenzie). 
(en) 


I expected anything but my name and I did not understand 
how Rolf knew it. All the members of the Moekel family, ac- 
cording to German usage, called me “ Herr Doktor”, and my 
name had not been spoken in my presence. Mrs. Moekel ex- 
plained to me that yesterday afternoon she showed Rolf my 
visiting card. But I have my own idea and I press the question 
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home :—“ Well, what you have rapped is my name; now tell me 
something else about myself.” 


(en) 


We 


Rolf then understood also that I lived in Genoa. That he 
can know only from the conversations he had heard, as there is 
no address on my card. My question, besides, referred to other 
things. 

Rolf indicated that he was thirsty. He was sent to the kitchen. 
At this moment, I decided to try that upon which I had most set 
my heart, an experiment combined in such a manner that it 
would exclude absolutely all possibility of communication, con- 
scious or unconscious, between the dog and those present. I must 
then eliminate all possibility of signs as well as suggestion on 
the part of no matter whom; that is to say, I must even myself 
not know the question asked the dog. 

I again explain to Mrs. M. my project, of which I had 
spoken to her yesterday, and who, at the time accepted it without 
demur or reserve. Only she regarded resistance as probable on 
Rolf’s part, due to the following condition: Rolf espoused the 
ideas of his family with a tenacity without parallel. Now Mrs. 
_ Moekel had some time previously expressed herself in Rolf’s 
7 presence with great bitterness on the subject of a proposition of 
; similar experiments to that which I desired, finding the proposi- 
tion uselessly complicated and difficult. From that day, Rolf did 
a not want to know anything further about either envelopes or 
little cards. 


’ In the hope of conquering the anticipated resistance, I thought 


. I would propose to the dog things which I knew he liked. I 
a remembered, for example, his liking for representation of ob- 
‘ jects. I permitted myself to believe that he would like very much 
certain pictures, for instance, of birds, (a curious fact is that the 
q favorite picture of the Elberfeld horses is a colored cock). But 
Soe that picture must be mixed in amongst others; we therefore pre- 
pare four cards which I had brought with me; I beg Mrs. M. to 
draw with the pen a canary-bird or some other similar biped on 
one of the cards and to write on the other in her customary hand 


| 


me 
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and known by the dog, the name of little Karla, of whom he is 
very fond. During this time, I draw on one of the remaining 
cards a large star and fill it with color with a blue crayon; on the 
other, two squares, one blue and the other red, both colored the 
same way and contiguous. 

During these preparations Rolf remains absent. When he 
returns the cards are already closed in their envelopes, which I 
had also brought. I then beg little Karla to go into the other 
room, there to mix the envelopes well so that I shall not myself 
recognize the contents of any of them, and then to bring them 
back. 

This accomplished, all those present, myself included, retire 
behind Mrs. Moekel, I am the nearest to her, the others behind 
me. I examine the room thoroughly and assure myself that no 
reflection from mirrors is possible. The cards are about 1% 
millimeters in thickness; that is, they are absolutely opaque. The 
drawings are all on the same side, i. e., turned toward the right 
side of the envelopes, which are also absolutely opaque. I can 
therefore easily pull them out with the certainty of not seeing 
the drawing. I execute this plan behind Mrs. Moekel’s head; I 
then raise the card, which I have not myself seen, above her 
head, and I present it downward to her, always with the side 
bearing the drawing turned to the dog only. She takes the card 
exactly as I give it to her, shows it a moment to the dog, in- 
viting him to say what he has seen; I take it back, without 
Mrs. Moekel having seen the drawing, even for an instant, and 
always in the same manner I return it first to the envelope and 
then to my pocket. I am sure that absolutely nobody except the 
dog saw the drawing. 

He does not wish to reply. He raps continually 4 (fatigue), 
stretches himself on the floor and wishes to go. Mrs. Moekel, 
very uneasy as to the result of the experiment, begs, entreats 
and finally threatens Rolf. 

In my turn I do my best to urge and encourage him, and I 
promise him that if he does well, I shall show him some beauti- 
ful pictures which I have brought for him. This seems to 


rod blau eg 


_ (“Roth blau eck ”, square red and blue). 
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Chance willed it that I had drawn out a card made by my- 
self. There was no doubt possible as to the value of the experi- 
ment; it was plainly a success. I am greatly delighted with 
excellent Rolf, compliment him and promise to tell all the dogs 
in Genoa about his feats. But he has still something more to 
say to me, as, without being invited, = rape om 


R: bildr gbn 
(er) (ge) (en) 


(“ Bilder geben”, give pictures!) _ 


Rolf evidently recognizes the value of verbal promises, and 
says to me in these two words :—“ Come, don’t make so much 
fuss, but keep your promise.’’ I then take out several postcards 
which I have brought with me expressly, and first of all I 
show Rolf his own portrait, (Fig. 1.) and I ask him:— 


“Who is it?” 

R.: lol 

“ Good, and this one?” I show him card reproduced in Fig. 3. 

(de) (el) (“degel”, i. e. “ Teckel”) patois for “ Dackel.” 

Very good. And you, are you also a Teckel?” 

R.: hu n d (“Hund”, dog). 

“You are a dog, I understand you to say. But look well at the 
“Teckel.” He is also a dog; and yet he is different from you. In 
what way, then, is he different ?” 


Fes 
(er) 
(ander “ fus” for “andere fiisse”, other feet). ip 


The discrimination could not be more precise. I show Rolf 
the card reproduced in Fig. 4 and ask him to tell me what he 


sees. 


(“ Kaul” for “ Cou horse.) 
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But Rolf has something to add as he indicates that he wishes 
to rap. And he adds:— 


They show him, without speaking, the letters written by the 
young girl under the corresponding numbers. Of himself, Rolf 


then raps 6 (n). They question him, “In the place of what?” 


R.: 9 (d) Then “ander Bild”, another picture! 


It then occurs to me to profit from this strong desire by _ 
trying another kind of experiment, which I have in mind. TO 
wish to test one of Rolf’s special preferences, which he, like the : ‘ze 


Aw 


Elberfeld horses shows,—a preference for women. Soltellhim 
that he will soon see all the other pictures, but on condition that oe) : 
he will first give me an answer of another kind. ete 
“Tell me, then, which you prefer, Madchen oder Herren?” 
(girls or men). 2 4 
R.: me d (“Miadel”, patois for “Madchen”, young 
girl). 


It seems to me rather interesting, and I call attention to it oe ea 


here, that while responding @ propos to my question, he used a “ean } 
different word. “Good; I knew that. But tell me further, we 
why do girls please you more?” a . 
R.: fein kr gledr 


The reply this time seems undecipherable. 
Rolf and ask him “ Is it right?” 


They show it to 
R.: “ No.” 
“Where is the error?” R.: h. 


Here is what Rolf intended to say (the letter e has the same 
conventional sign as the diphthong ei): “ fein Haar Kleider ”, 
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(fine hair and clothes). This reply is, in truth, doubly interest- 
ing, first because it shows clearly Rolf’s visual zstheticism, and 
secondly because in the case of Krall’s horses as well, women are 
distinctive on account of their hair. It is worth noting that 
knowing the dog’s affectionate character I expected some man- 
ifestation of preference in the sense of “ better”, “ more dear ”, 
etc. As for the Moekels, they appear very much surprised by 
this answer. But I had not finished with this subject and I call 
Rolf’s attention to his beloved master, who has a beautiful beard 
and a thick crop of hair, fine and luxuriant. It must be re 
membered that in German, “ Haar” (hair) applies to the beard 
as well. 

“Rolf, look at your master and see what magnificent hair 
he has. And look at that silk cravat, how beautiful it is! Then 
we, too, have beautiful hair and beautiful clothes. In what way, 
then, do you find that men are different from women ?” 


R.: h o s n_ (“ Hosen”, pants) ! 


It is useless to dwell on the general hilarity which followed. 
The dog, benefitting by the excellent feeling towards him, is let 
loose. During his absence I prepare an experiment of a different 
nature, with the intention of changing the formulas as much as 
possible in order to tire him less. So I draw on a large sheet 
the diagram of Miiller-Lyer. The optical illusion is clearly rec- 
ognized by those present. 


When Rolf returns I show him the paper, and explain to him 
that what interests me is his judgment about the two parallel 


lines, and I ask him: 
“ Rolf, which is the shorter line ?” Pe 


1 n g r (“Kein linger”, neither longer)! 
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Here is also an answer with the aid of a word different from 
that used in the question. Moreover, there is here another pre- 
cise concordance with the Elberfeld horses, who are not fooled 
by the optical illusions in use in the laboratories. The Moekels 
assure me that Rolf has never before seen this diagram. I have, 
besides, the impression that they themselves had never seen it. 
Rolf’s ability to distinguish objects by sight is thus well estab- 
lished. We then try a more difficult question outside of the 
field of optics. 

“ Rolf, do you know what a book is?” R.: “Yes.” 

“Do you know what lead is, which resembles iron, but which is 
heavier?” R.: “ Yes.” 

“Do you know what the feathers of birds are?” R.: “ Yes.” 


They here tell me that he has played with them fluttering in 
the air. 


“ Well, now pay attention. Which weighs the more, a pound of 
lead or a pound of feathers ?” 


Rolf reflects a good moment, then spontaneously and very 
decidedly he raps :-— 


R.: g ei  (“ Kein”, none). 


Let anybody ask this question even of a sharp-witted child. 
I had addressed it an instant previously in Rolf’s absence to 
little Karla. That child is certainly intelligent; and yet she did 
not know how to answer. I thought the moment had come to 
give Rolf his promised reward. I show him successively three 
picture postcards, one with dog and cats (Fig. 5); another with 
dogs and horses, and lastly the one which is reproduced in Fig. 6. 
Rolf shows a great interest. I remove the cards and ask him to 
describe to me something of what he has seen. 
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At this moment Mr. Moekel notices for the first time a 
bouquet of carnations on the table. He is surprised, and im- 
mediately afterwards asks me whether I had made with Rolf any 
experiment bearing on the estimate of the number of objects, 
Upon my response in the negative, the vase with the flowers is 
placed on the floor and turned slowly before Rolf, while Mrs, 
Moekel urges the dog to count the flowers. I try at the same time 
to do likewise, but the time is too short and I succeed in cal- 
culating only fifteen of the number sought. After 3 or 4 seconds 
the vase is replaced on the table and Rolf raps: 23. 

I then try to count the carnations at my leisure, but I obtain 
each time a different result, perhaps because the flowers being 
all of the same color, I have difficulty in recognizing the starting 
point in my count. Finally I complete the performance success- 
fully by taking one after the other of the flowers in my hand and 
the count made by Rolf is found exact. (This bouquet arrived 
at the same time that I did at the Moekels, in the afternoon. ) 

That same evening Mrs. Moekel sent me the report of the 
proceedings and I received it the following morning. I may ex- 
plain here that on account of a chronic insomnia she spends her 
nights at the typewriter. 

In the letter accompanying the report she tells me the follow- 
ing astounding occurrence. Rolf always keeps her company 
during her work and she talks to him as she would to a child. 
Last night she complimented him on the day’s séance, and begged 
him to be as nice at the one set for the following day. Rolf 
then showed a desire to say something: cae 


s pil sondag 


(Lol spiel Sonntag). 
i a (That is to say: Lol wishes to play on Sunday, not work). 


ae v4 “at I reply immediately asking Mrs. M. to investigate how Rolf 
. could have so precise a notion of the days of the week. Here 
is her answer under date of Sept. 21st. 


“T ask Rolf:—‘ How do you manage to know that to-day is 
Sunday ? 
kindr (ve von Kalender ”, from the calender). 
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(ua) (42) (“ Guthorle Ihren ”). 7 
Miss Guthorle was employed in Mr. Moekel’s office and left . 

a calendar above the desk. gg 
*“But how do you manage to see on the calendar that it is # 
Sunday ?” - 
R.: rod dsal (“roth zahl”, red number) 


er 


‘And if, on the contrary, the number is black? R.: 6. (n) rush: eS 

ple 

It is by this interesting prelude that the LAD 4 

(September 21, 3:30 P.M.) | 

opens. 

Persons present: Mrs. Moekel, her daughter, Mr. Moekel, _ Aah: ze 
Mr. Kiinsig, the lawyer, and myself. ac 


I begin by complimenting Rolf on his splendid answers of 2a 
yesterday. I tell him that he is the pearl-of dogs and that to-day 


we will try not to torment him; in short, 1 try to puthimin the = = = 

best humor possible. Without any invitation, Rolf then raps :— ree 
lib magdr magnsi 

Mrs. M. shows him what he has just dictated and says to rue 3 
him : 
“Look a little; the first word appears to me right; but the ae ue 
second?” R.: 3 (No). 
“ What is the mistake?” R.: 8 (m) es kt. a 
“Tt must be substituted for what?” R.: 9 (d) th ane a 


“Is there not somethirg else to change?” R.: 2 (0). ul oh 
Then: “lib Dogdr Magnesi” (dear Doctor Mackenzie). 


Evidently the pictures as well as the pieces of sugar which 
he received yesterday after the séance won me the heart of Rolf! 
Observe that the faulty “ma” has the aspect of being the first 
syllable of the name, prematurely emitted, because the dog at 
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the time of rapping the second word of his affectionate declara- 
tion must have already formed the verbal concept of the name 
itself. 

Rolf seems tired. He is allowed to rest. He lies down on the 
floor, with eyes closed while Mrs. M. relates several episodes 
from his life, the sympathies and antipathies which he manifests 
(exactly as in the case of the Elberfeld horses). Among others, 
she mentions an individual who looked at her askance in the street 
while she was out with Rolf, when she was profiting from one 
of those rare and short respites from her infirmity. “I had 
hardly time to think of an intention of theft on the part of 
that person,” she said, “ before Rolf had sprung at his throat 
and it required strenuous effort before he could be made to let 


” 


go. 


At this moment I noticed Rolf’s short tail describe a well- 
marked gyration. Without doubt he had heard and understood 
everything ; and I desired to test it. I call the dog out loud; Rolf 
raises himself to a sitting posture and looks at me. 


“Did you hear what Mamma was relating?” R.: “ Yes>” 
“What did she say ?” 


R:h r bs lol mud _r 
nit (er) (es) (el) (en) (er) 

$48 (“Herr bés, Lol helfen Mutter”, Gentleman bad, Lol help 
mother). 


Having thus obtained the proof that Rolf understands what 
is said about him, I have a desire to test his faculty in reading. 
I ask for a recent newspaper. The servant is sent to search for 
the one just out of press. I then show Rolf a line (a title over 
two columns) as follows: 

“ Der Herbst zieht ins Land ” (Autumn appears in the land). 
This is done in such a way that only I and Rolf can see the 
words. I beg Rolf to tell me what he has read. 


R:dr hrbst dsid in land 


This reply seems to me exceedingly important. The letters 
have not been mechanically reproduced, but the words have beet 
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converted into phonetic form; the words then were rendered as 
the dog thought them and not as he saw them. Futhermore, the 
paper shown to Rolf is printed in Gothic characters, while the 
dictations which are given to him from time to time are in 
Roman characters. 

It will be remembered here that Krall’s horses, as well, 
read the two forms of writing. Rolf gives new signs of fatigue 
and is sent to the kitchen to drink milk. During his absence I 
plan an experiment to test his abstract faculty. I ask Mrs. Moekel 
whether she believes him capable of explaining what the autumn 
is. She assures me affirmatively, and says: “ You will see that __ 
he will reply at once ‘ season of the year.’ ”’ =o ‘ 


R.: dseid wn gbd 
(“ Zeit wenn Apfel gebt.”) 


The last two words are the dialect form of “Apfel gibt,” 
season when there are apples. In the perfect and unexpected 
answer, he has expressed an abstract idea (autumn as a period) 
and given the definition by means of an association. Mrs. Moekel 
explains that Rolf is very fond of sweet apples. I believed that 
the moment had come to try an experiment of “ absolute control.” 
I return to my four envelopes prepared with the respective cards 
as on the preceding day, and I again confide to little Karla the 
duty of shuffling the series. I place all the spectators properly 
for the experiment and with the same precautions I extract one 
of the cards. Bad luck has it that a child present moves from 
his place and at the psychological moment succeeds in seeing the 
drawing. Fortunately he makes it known by exclaiming: “I 
have seen the picture.” I ask him at once to leave the dining- 
room without talking, which he does. Mrs. M. invites Rolf to 
say what he saw. Rolf absolutely will not. Insistence on the 
one hand and resistance on the other last several minutes during 
which the card has been drawn out with all the prudence neces- 
sary. Rolf has an aspect which augurs nothing good; ears back 
and expression recalcitrant. The idea comes to me to tomgt 
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him through his stomach. I take a piece of sugar from the table, 
and show it to him. His expression changes instantly. But I 
say to him: “ You will have it only if you tell us what you have 
seen.” Immediately the answer comes without hesitation and 
all at once. 


R.: blau strn wisd (“wisd”) patois for “wust”, 
(blue star, ugly). 


I admit willingly that my star was anything but perfect ; but 
I believe that what impressed Roif this time was not its xs- 
thetic merit. On the contrary, my very decided impression is 
that this unexpected commentary is a precise manifestation of 
vexation. In any event, it is a spontaneous observation, worthy 
of the highest interest. 

Having proved the irresistible force of the sugar argument, 
I decided to continue the experiment. I withdraw the “ ugly 
star” and pick out one of the three cards still remaining in the 
envelopes. The same proceeding, but this time with less 
resistance. 


sien R.: fogl baum (“Vogel Baum”, Bird, tree). 
The “ tree”, which I would not have expected, even if I had 
seen the chosen picture is represented by a twig on which a 
canary or sparrow is perched, drawn by Mrs. Moekel. 

Rolf rests and there is a pause in the séance. 

I decided to continue this test experiment. 

The bird is gone to join the star; I have still two cards in 
my pocket. After the rest Rolf seems well disposed. I make 
sure that nobody except the dog can know what is on the card 
which Mrs. M., who is watched over by me at a distance of a 
few centimentres shows to the dog. Rolf resists a little; but 
it suffices for me to show him the magic piece of sugar to obtain 
immediately a clear and precise answer, 


R: blau rod wirfl gnug 
(blue and red cube, —Wirfl is a dialect form for “ Wiirfel”,| | 


cube, —and “ genug ”, as knows, means “ 
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Really fortune favors me. The drawing of the same card ‘ 
as the one drawn yesterday gives expression to two variations 
of great interest in the dog’s answers, yesterday “a square red 
and blue ” ; to-day “a cube blue and red.” I dedicate these varia- 
tions and the addition of that “ enough ” to those who “ explain” — 
the “ pretended thought of animals by “ sensory association.” 4 pay 
Hence it is proved in an incontestable manner that the animal is — as - 
capable of thinking as we think, i. e. by forming word pictures, — - 
which he then expresses as we express them (following a neces- — 
sary apprenticeship) in the mastery of conventional, univocal — 
signs, which are capable of arousing in the receptive organism — 
the repetition of the pictures which have given rise to the signs e: 
themselves.* 

Even if we wish to restrict the signification of the word — 
to think, we could not find any other word which would apply _ = 
better to the case of Rolf; for, as we have seen, he knows how EUS 
to form concepts, passing even from a concrete to a more abstract 
concept by decompounding the contents of the concept itself in 
order to define it, besides executing other mental operations of — 
equal importance. 

Compared with the foregoing, the remainder of the séance | 
leses much of its interest. I wished to close it at this point, but 
Mr. Kiinsig, the lawyer, having heard of Rolf’s extraordinary — 
faculty of number calculation, wished to see the proof. From _ 
time to time he addresses compliments to the dog and wishes hes 
to caress him. But Rolf growls menacingly. Mrs. M. scolds _ 
him vigorously and even gives him a light tap on the head. Rolf- 
sits down and raps spontaneously :— 


he 2: 


fey 


R.: lib mudr lol brav dn hr nid ee ax. 


(“lieb Mutter, Lol brav, den Herr[n] nit beissen”, Dear Mother, 
Lol good, will not bite the gentleman). 


*Let me not be accused of an error in logic, which I certainly would . 
guard myself against committing. I do not affirm that Rolf must be the 
author of all that he says. Under certain circumstances it would be perfectly 
possible to whisper to him, just as one might whisper to a child. .What 
does interest me is the fact that he can be the author of some things which 
he says that are rational, just like a child, more or less adult of ~ 
human species. 
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The most curious thing is that during this whole declaration 
Lol does not take his eyes off Mr. Kunsig. 

Then he draws from his pocket several pieces of money, 
which they show to Rolf for a very brief time (about one second 
for each). 


“ How many marks?” R.: “ 3.” 
“How many pfennigs; at first the tens?” R.: “6.” 
“ And the units?” R.: “5.” 
d 


$ ; mt “ Rolf, have you counted?” asks Mrs. M. R.: “ Yes.” 


The whole sum was composed of one piece of 2 marks, one 
of 1 mark; one of 50 pf., one of 10 pf., and one of 5 pf. It 
must be taken into account that there is a strong resemblance 
between the 10 and 50 pf. pieces. 

Finally after some resistance, but without making a mistake, 
Rolf extracts the cube root of 343, which they ask isc and after 
which they let him go for good. 


V. 


ROLF'S QUALITIES DISPLAYED: SENTIMENTAL 
AND MENTAL. 


a - These séances, which I can never forget, must have left a 

_ good impression in Rolf’s mind as well. I have two proofs of 
this which his mistress communicated to me by letter. In the 
one of September 22, she says :— 


“ Think of it! Recently and without any invitation, Rolf rapped 
Louise’shand:—lib dogdr komm lol heimw 
(we) 
(“Lieb Doktor kommen, Lol Heimweh”, Dear Doctor come, Lol 
is homesick). 

“What do you think of that! For my part I am moved Ly 
this spontaneous expression of the animal; it is clear that he 
ee” expected to-day a repetition of your visit and that he was 

disappointed.” 


Following this letter was one of September 23rd, which be- 
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“ Really I did not expect to have to write to you so soori again, 
but I cannot delay a letter from Rolf himself, which I should com- 
municate at once as he wishes.” Here is the letter. 

lib dogrd bald gomn nimr gn mir 
bildr gbn aug ein fon dir fil grus 
dein lol (“Lieb Doktor, bald kommen, nimmer gehen, mir 
Bilder geben, auch eins von Dir, viel Gruss, Dein Lol”, Dear 
Doctor, Come soon, never leave, give me pictures, also one of-you, 
many greetings, your Lol). 

“As far as I can remember, the dog has never before rapped 


so many words consecutively; soon afterwards he showed that he © 


was very tired.” 


From what I heard at Mannheim, I have reason to believe 
that Rolf was familiar with the idea of a letter, because from 
time to time he receives through the post messages and presents 
from his admirers, to which he is sometimes made to “ answer ” 
by brief thanks. But this case which Mrs. Moekel reported to me 
seemed worthy of more precise information. I asked her for 
it, and here is her reply, dated September 30th: 


“Rolf’s letter was absolutely a spontaneous manifestation. 
Louise could not get rid of him, he followed her step by step; 
then he communicated it to her entirely himself. Besides that he 
rapped something else, before Louise could commence to count; but 
naturally we could not know what that meant. Rolf was not in- 
vited to rap and, moreover, nobody had talked to him about you. 
Louise was crossing Rolf’s room; he emerged from his kennel and 
began beating all kinds of raps on her arm. Then Louise allowed 
him to go with her into the other room to take the board and the 
aiphabet, and in the presence of the governess and the other child, 
Rolf at once began to rap. As you see, even the Mamma was not 
there.” 


Concluding the recital of facts known by me up to this point, 
I shall now add an extract from the proceedings of Dr. Volhard, 
director of the City Hospital of Mannheim, signed under date 
of October 2nd, which serves to illustrate certain of Rolf’s char- 
acteristics, which have already been mentioned. 
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On that particular day Rolf refused to give the name of one 
of the persons present (a cousin of Dr. Volhard). Repeatedly 
invited by Mrs. Moekel, Rolf raps:— 


me. (“ Du mutter sagen”, You say it mother). wise) 
Dr. V.: “ Rolf, if you say the name I shall bring you smoked 
salmon.” 

a darf nit lags hbn 
ieee (“I am not permitted to have salmon). 
ee Mrs. M.: “ But Rolf, rap that name.” 

R.: gar nit (not atall). 
Mrs. M.: “ You are really toonaughty!”" 
braf imr lol 


a Dr. V.: “ Rolf, and if I beg you to tell me the name ” 
bugl sdeign 

“ Buckel steigen ”, a dialect expression signifying “ You can go 
to the devil.”) 


Mrs Moekel remembers Rolf’s stubbornness, who some time 
before, also in the presence of Dr. Volhard, was determined not 
to read certain initials engraved on a brooch. With the idea of 
discovering the cause of this resistance, she asks him: 


- “Do you remember what was written on the brooch?” 

_ “ Why then did you not want to say it?? < 

R.: sel gd dig nigs a 

(“sell geht dich nix a”, patois form for “dass geht dich nicht 


n”, It is none of your business). 
Dr. V.: “ Rolf, you are an obstinate creature” = = 
R.: mudr a 


- (“ Mutter auch ”, Mother also). 

Dr. V.: “Rolf, what will your friend Mackenzie say when he 
is told these things? Do you know that he made me a visit when 
I was travelling ?” 

R.: r sagd mir hir war. 

Mrs, M.: “ You have without doubt — something.” 
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R.: gar nit (not at all). 
The question is then changed. 


Mrs. M.: “ How do you make yourself understood with other ay 
dogs? That is to say, how do you make them understand and how x 
do they make you understand ?” 
“ Did you understand my question ?” 
R.: bln wdln aug sn glabn mit mund = = 
(“bellen, wedeln, auch sehen, klappen mit mund”, barking, 
wagging the tail, seeing the movements with the jaw). 


This last question, which constitutes really the title of a whole alg 
work in comparative psychology yet to be made, I had suggested _ 3 
by letter to Mrs. Moekel. Certainly the subject of communica- 
tion between the animals themselves is an interesting one. : 
Evidently the good Rolf can describe only the objective act = 
which strikes him, (as he did with me on the subject of his pare 
preference for ladies). ar 


It is for us to investigate little by little whether there is some = 


deeper psychic faculty, and what its nature, which serves animals eds : 
for interpreting physical motions. Already several indications ms 
point to the possibility of a direct communication of thought 


between certain mammals. It would be premature to penetrate ee 


into this domain which is as yet hardly apprehended. We will 
content ourselves with having recorded Rolf’s interesting com- 
munication on the value of signs between different breeds of the 
canine race. 

And here are other communications which I have recently 
received from Mrs. Moekel: 


“October 4th, I was seated at my easel, working at a large _ 


*Which is not true. Note the tone throughout this scene of “je m’enfiche.” : 
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landscape. Rolf also was seated near me, watching with visible 

pleasure. I talked to him jestingly, and suddenly I said to him: 

“Yes, Rolf, you really have a stubborn head! Dr. Volhard is right.” 

= Rolf looks at me a moment, wagging his tail, then raps :-— 
Br wgdr (apause) folhrd 
I don’t understand the first word. Only in the afternoon, 
talking of it in the family, my daughter tells me that the lady, whose 
name Rolf refused to tell, several hours previously, was “ Minni 
Wachter.” She saw her name while Dr. Volhard put his cards 
back in order’ before he went away. As for me, I did not know 
it at all. The wgdr (Wachter) of Rolf was evidently this name, 
which he communicated to me for the purpose of peace. 

The same afternoon Rolf is again near me, he looks at my 
work and raps spontaneously :— 

(ha) (er) 

(house finished, beautiful picture). 

That evening, or rather that night, I spent in great — at the 
typewriter. About three o’clock Rolf emerges from his kennel 
with the air of being angry, stands up on his hind legs, and, leaning 
against me, raps very energetically :— 


(be) 
- (“geh Bett, Lol will dunkel haben”, Go to bed, Lol wants it 


dark). 


I have in my possession the proceedings under date of Oct. 
8th, signed by Prof. Handmann of Bale, (with his wife), by 
Mrs. Speiser, also of Bale, and by Major E. von Waldheim, of 
Gottingen. 

These proceedings contain a very interesting experience, 
which confirms the prodigious memory of the dog. He looked 
at Mrs. Speiser (so the account reads) with marked persistence. 
When they asked him the reason, he replied: “ Sarasin.” Now 
the lady in question is a sister of Dr. Sarasin, bearing a close 
resemblance to the doctor; whom, however, the dog had not seen 
for many weeks. Unless I am mistaken, Dr. Sarasin’s last 
visit was as long ago as last May. 
atari the last news of Rolf is not — Since 
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early in October his left paw has been swollen and pains him. ae 
But, as we have seen, other sittings which unfortunately could | “ee 
not be postponed, have taken place, and this has contributed to : 
aggravate matters. Think of the fatigue imposed upon the dog or 
by the innumerable raps he is obliged to make each day, with 
his paw in the air in a position entirely unnatural for him. toe 

Besides, it was he himself who made it known to us that itis 
in the execution of the words that the “ work ”, which he abhors, 


consists, and not in their creation. I find, in effect, by the pro- 


ceedings of von Kleist, July 15, 1913, that Rolf replies “Yes” == 

to the question “ Denkst du gern?” (Do you think with pleas- ae 

ure?) and “ No” to the question “Arbeitest du gern?” (Do you . ane 


work with pleasure?) And it was also from him that Mrs. _ 
Moekel, as she wrote me, had the communication that “ his paw iY a 
was inflamed.”” From that he. evidently repeated what he had - 
made known June 12th (note written by Mrs. Moekel under that — 
date) when he entered the room, where she and the children were | 
sitting, and rapped spontaneously :— fs 


= 


lol sr kdar mir du drnr gbn 
( “Lol sehr Katarrh, mir Du Korner geben ”, Lol bad cold, Give 
me grains). 


Certainly the excellent Rolf will not want for the best.of — 
care in the Moekel family. If the séances are to continue as — 
closely and numerously as of late, what I fear more for him than 
a swollen foot, is premature exhaustion. When the facts herein _ 
presented are more generally known, there will be a rush of 
requests for sittings with the dog, and Mrs. Moekel will be 
obliged to refuse nearly all of them. And then what a hue and © 
cry will follow! ‘This is the more probable judging from Krall’s | __ 
experience. Unfortunately for him, once his horses ceased work- 
ing, his adversaries were able the more effectively to discredit 
his results, as there are few persons who can indulge in the 
luxury of a stable for a purely scientific purpose. 

The circumstances in the other case are different. All who 
so wish are able to raise a dog. We have seen what can be done 
in two years of patient work. And henceforth the path is open 
to anybody who really desires to devote himself to the problems 
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to which this exposition gives rise. It is needless to urge that 
this is a question worthy of the highest interest. 


VL 
TEN PARALLELISMS WITH THE nae 
ELBERFELD HORSES. ae 


It is time now to take up all the scattered threads. The first 
result of the observations herein mentioned seems to me an in- 
direct confirmation, supplied by Rolf, of von Osten and Krall’s 
““new psychology.” 

I call the attention of the reader to the frequent comparisons 
which I have had occasion to make between the phenomena of 
Elberfeld and those of Masuiete, and from w hich we can sum 
up as follows: of 
Similar waited oe education in the two cases (an education 
founded upon kindness). 

An analogous form of expression (typtology based on the 
concept of numbers). 

Spontaneous stenography (phonetic writing with the fre- 
quent conferring of syllabic value to consonants ). 
Powerful memory. 

Strong likes and dislikes (marked sympathy and antipathy). 
A sense of humor. 

Visual zstheticism (a strong partiality for pictures, es- 
pecially if these are colored, and for all things which are 
“ beautiful ” to the eye). 

Exact similarity in the use of certain expressions and of 
certain opinions (essen for fressep; Madchen or Madel for 
all women; distinctiveness of these from men on account of 
their hair, etc.). 

Immunity in the tested cases of optical illusion. 
Mathematical faculty superior to that of the average human 
adult. 


2 


All these parallelisms assume naturally a force the greater 
because my demonstration, positive and direct, of the possibility 
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of autonomous thought in the animal, eliminates from criticism __ 
the easy objection that the roduced simply =| 


ROLF’S INTELLIGENCE. | 


I shall be asked, perhaps, to express my opinion on the 
“intelligence” of Rolf by a comparison in degree, either with 
the intelligence of the horse or that of man; I answer immediately 
that the undertaking is very difficult. Above all, a common 
understanding of the meaning of the word, intelligence, is neces- 
sary. Psychologists are far from being in accord on this point. 
The reader is referred, on this subject, to the recent synthetical 
résumé of de Sanctis*, in which the author affirms explicitly 
that “the problem of the intelligence is one which scientists and 
philosophers of all ages, from Aristotle down to Kant and Binet, 
have attempted to solve but that notwithstanding, it has not yet 
been done.” 

It is certain that a distinction must be made between “ to 
know ” and “the capacity to know ”’, as for that matter is fre- 
quently done in psychology. Except that for my part I would 
term it rather a capacity to learn, and I would readily recognize 
therein the crucial test of the intelligence; I would hold the same 
true of “the general capacity to adapt one’s self mentally to 
new impressions, which are contrary to special mental trend,” 
a capacity in which many authorities hold the same opinion of 
the intelligence as do Stern and Spearman. 

After having established for our own use (although in a 
very superficial manner) a concept of the intelligence, it is much 
more difficult to establish the degree of the given intelligence. 
There are, it is true, several “ measuring scales of the intelli- 
gence”, founded, for the most part, on lists of questions grad- 
uated in series, according to their difficulty.... Either through 
lack of a comparative standard, or lack of homogeneity in the 


| *S. de Sanctis. “La valutazione della intelligenza in psicologia applicata.” 


“Psiche”, 11, 3, 1913. 
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extrinsic and above all intrinsic factors of comparative an- 
alysis, which I would have been obliged to establish, I would 
really ‘not have known where to turn in this problem of measure- 
ment. It is only after we have had hundreds of “ educated” 
horses and dogs and other animals that the system of “ measur- 
ing scales” with all the faults which it to-day presents for the 
examination of human groups, can be applied to each particular 
sub-human group. Moreover, the examination itself is at present 
very long and laborious; what might it not become if applied to 
some animal, basing the process on typtological answers! 

It seems then as though I should not be reproached for having 
simply established from a visit of three days to the dog of 
Mannheim a preliminary survey of his mental capacities. From 
his answers reported in this paper, the reader will be able to 
draw for himself a subjective impression of the degree of that 
intelligence, and he will be able to compare it with some 
degree of human intelligence. And, after all, I believe that the 
same reader, would gain little enough for the substantiation of 
his own judgment could he, by chance, some day base it equally 
upon the results obtained by some “ measuring scale’ system. ° 

Be that as it may, the dangers in the comparison of degree 
are grave and numerous, and I wish to give a typical example 
of them, precisely in relation to Rolf; an example which will 
serve as well in another way, as my clean-cut declaration of those 
dangers will render less difficult of belief the dog’s astounding 
answers, which I must report. Thus the pleasure of those,— 
surely numerous,—who would profit from the incredible charac- 
ter of the answers, to bury under ridicule the ‘ much boasted 
claim of animal thought ” will be materially modified. 

During last summer Rolf received the visits of several 
ecclesiastics, who put the strangest questions to him, and Rolf 
replied strongly @ propos. I do not know really by what idea 
those excellent priests were guided. But the most curious fact 
is that having undertaken to question the dog on the unity and 
trinity of God, they were answered in the most orthodox manner! 
Doubtless they left fully convinced of some fine deviltry. 

But Mr. Moekel, whose poised mind was sceptical of the truth 
of these stupendous answers, in his turn questioned the dog as to 
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in- the origin of his theological science. And the dog with his 

ild customary frankness, replied :— MOPS 

if- 

he which, without doubt, signifies “ Katechismus Fritz” (Fritz’s 

lar catechism), that is to say the regular lesson is the catechism of 

nt the little Moekel, to which Rolf listened receptively, as he did to 

to all the other lessons. Other episodes more difficult to explain are 


those mentioned by Dr. Volhard in his proceedings. (It must 
be remembered that he is a man of scientific attainment and an 


a able physician). A friend of the writer whose judgment is 
ail sound and who knows him well, thus defines him: “a poised 
to head and critical mind.” 
al Dr. Volhard undertook to ask the dog a series of questions 
ail of increasing difficulty, continuing them during several séances 
tad in the early part of June 1913. In one of these séances the 
of following question (really very difficult even for a human adult) 
ly was asked :— 
“ What is an animal?” erent 
Rolf must have reflected a little, as the proceedings contain ie 
- three or four intermediary questions, as: “ Do you know what iv *y 
an animal is?” Did you understand the question?” Do you 
need to reflect ?”’, etc. 
ing mt 
er (“ Teil von Urseele”, a part of the Original Soul) ! 
te 
They then ask him: On the other hand, what is man?” 
ra 
olf R.: aug deil 
dea (“auch teil”, also a part). 
‘act 
= It is evident to me that these answers contain some reminis- 
er 


cence ; I do not wish to limit myself for the present to the more 
speculative hypothesis of telepathy. It must be remarked that 

uth# Rolf had already manifested certain conceptions or 
reminiscences when he made another affirmation, namely :— 
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gis wae tetéd. 


(es) (ha) (el) 


(“alles was lebt hat Seele ”, all that lives has a soul). 


As for the word Urseele, the Moekels declare that they them- 
selves had never uttered it, nor heard it nor read it. But they 
recall in connection with this subject Rolf’s singular use of the 
word “ Urvater” instead of “ Grossvater” to denote “ grand- 
father.” 

Questioned repeatedly (in the following séance of June 10th) 
Rolf continued to affirm that “ Urseele” he had never heard 
and that he had formed it himself (“ fon mir Lol allein”). It 
is only subsequently, after more earnest entreaties, that he 
replied “yes” to the question “ whether he had heard that word 
a long time previously”; but “no” to the repeated question 
“ whether he remembered when.” 

In the same séance of June 10th Rolf confirms, besides, his 
animistic conceptions (or reminiscences), as I have called them 
above, when a picture of a dead cock being shown, he raps :— 


(ha) (el) (en) 
(“tot Hahn, Urseele gehen”, cock dead, gone to the Original 
Soul). 


Curious, too, is the explanation he gives when he is asked 
immediately afterwards :—‘‘ What do you mean by ‘ gehen ’?” 
(“laufn ”, walk, run). 

In the preceding séance, asked “what does man obey?” 
he declared : 


f 


(the word of the law). 
Brig os Here the origin of a possible reminiscence seems to me clearer, 


considering that Mr. Moekel is a lawyer and that Rolf passes 
hours in his office. If the experiments above mentioned are 
correct (and lacking proof to the contrary I have no reason 
whatever to question them), oe co6rdination of reminiscence, 
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so well applying to exterior circumstances, which brought them 
forth, would be a beautiful demonstration of superior mental 
faculties. But it is less to insist on this side of the subject, as I 
have already said, that I relate these improbable things, than to 
demonstrate the fallacy of measuring the degree of intelligence 
founded upon the apparent difficulty of questions.* 


My conclusion is, therefore, that only longer and more pains- 
taking observations can, in the aggregate, give an approximate 
idea of the mental faculties of a subject, grading that later to 
an average type, for the establishing of which all the necessary 
conditions are at present company lacking, For the same 


he should be considered as a kind of “ prodigy ”, or w hether, on ay 
the contrary, we might hope to obtain similar results with other — 
average type dogs. Neither would I be able any better to solve _ 
the question, which, perhaps, everybody might like to ask me, 
whether the dog is more “ intelligent ” than the horses. 

For my part, I am led to the belief, that the “ unusualness”  __ 
of the case is less great than it would at first sight appear. At 
any rate it must be observed that even if considered as excep- 
‘tional phenomena, the cases of Elberfeld and Mannheim are~ 
none the less worthy of the greatest interest. But it seems to Ty 
me entirely improbable that it is solely by chance that Krall on ree 
the one side and Mrs. Moekel on the other could have succeeded 
with ten subjects of three species who all showed themselves more 
or less susceptible of being “ educated.” ‘That does not suppress, — 


*I know very thoughtful-minded persons who will say here: all this 
surely not coming from the ped if provable thet it is transmitted to him, 


a propos. The fact that we cannot always see very clearly into the working» 
principle of those infantine discourses, which are often both rational and — 
wonderful, is not any reason, as far as I know, for ascribing most of = 
child’s psychic manifestations to an unconscious and passive automatism. - 


All this is said entirely apart from the evidential value of my independent 

experiences, which seems to me strong enough not to need support borrowed 

from any such analogies. iy 
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but, on the contrary lends more value to the shades of difference 
manifested by the various subjects; for instance, the decidedly 
better results obtained by Krall with two out of seven of his 
horses. Consequently I do not deny, in supposing a great 
number of animals capable of being educated, that Rolf may be 
a prodigy. Here again the solution of the problem depends upon 
further experiments, as I have said; and these experiments, as 
I have explained, any person sufficiently interested, can in the 
future make. 

If required to express a certain leaning which I might be 
tempted to follow, I would declare that in a certain sense the 
manifestations of the horses were more striking than those of 
the dog. Admitting that it is not possible, owing to lack of time 
and other conditions necessary for a comparative judgment, to 
distinguish which is the more intelligent, measured by the 
answers required for the standard given as capacity to know or to 
learn I cannot here affirm that the examined dog gave proof of a 
superior intelligence to that of the horses, whom also I saw 
at work. 

Without doubt the expression of the dog is much more human, 
Many circumstances lead the spectator to this judgment. First 
of all, the look of the animal has for us a “ psychic content ” 
much more decided than that of the horses. If it were not for 
the conformation of the eyes, one would never know whether 
the horses were looking. The dog, on the contrary, when he 
has something to “say” to you, looks you straight in the face 
with two eyes, which could not be more “ speaking.” Then, all 
the simulative action of the dog is for us more varied, more 
rapid and more precise. Possibly a few of these phenomena are 
the result of the dog having lived more intimately with man. 

I attribute a great importance to the value of the expression, 
and to its vehicle, the gesture. I have dwelt elswhere upon this 
question ;* I can, possibly, have exaggerated its value. But, at 
the same time, I insist that the expression might perfectly well 
be lacking to our eyes, without admitting of the conclusion that 
intelligence was also lacking. And precisely the Elberfeld cases 
are very instructive in this respect. Wane could ever have im- 
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agined in the horse such a wealth of mental possibilities! I know 
horse “ experts”, who persistently refuse to believe in the mani- 
festations of Zarif and of Muhamed because, during their long 
experience with horses they have never themselves “ seen” any- 
thing like it! But, I reply, it is necessary to know how to see 
and this is not given to all, because in order to see, one must 
sometimes see with the eyes of the mind. 

Besides, it is not supposable that the Elberfeld horses could 
have become “ intelligent ” all at once, after thousands of years 
of animal somnolence. There must have been in those brains 
a latent “ capacity ” to learn**, which is, as we have seen, pre- 
cisely what constitutes the highest characteristic of the 
intelligence. 

And I could not claim that this “ capacity” could be con- 
sidered inferior to that manifested by the dog. It might be 
possible to carry the education of the horses to a higher point of 
development in the communication of ideas,— in spite of the 
great slowness and periodical resistance, which I regard as in- 
evitable. ‘Their education was, unfortunately, directed to arith- 
metic as the result of a false belief in its value as the criterion 
of the intelligence ; and we therefore cannot know what answers 
infinitely more interesting than those based upon arithmetic might 
not have been obtained under a little different method. At any 
rate, what Krall’s pupils have already communicated to us reveals 
mental faculties, which, up to the present, I would not dare affirm 
inferior to those of the dog. And it is to the great credit of 
their master that he took as subjects for his experiments, instead 
of dogs, (which are generally considered very intelligent) pre- 
cisely those animals which are thought to be, on the contrary, 
pretty stupid. These experiments acquire a value the greater, 
in my opinion, for having been conducted upon subjects which 
both by their position in the claimed genealogical scale of 
organisms, and by their lesser familiarity with man, are regarded 
as further removed from us. Is it not a proof of superior in- 
telligence that an animal (in kind the horse) who, in the degree 


**See in connection with this subject Lugaro’s fine original treatise: Un 
principio biogenetico; la moltiplicazione degli effetti utili indiretti. . Riv. di 
patologia nervosa e mentale, XVIII, 3, 1913. 
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of “humanity” is reputed inferior, can accomplish feats (I am 
not here speaking of mathematical calculations) which dem- 
onstrate that he is just “as near to us” as an animal (in kind 
the dog), who is regarded as more “human”? All this, in any 
case, clearly proves one thing, and that is that the marvellous 
facts of Mannheim, like those of Elberfeld, open up to us an 
immense field of problems. And it is precisely in this that lies 
the attraction which they exercise over the best minds. Perhaps 
this obscure field will be illumined by a gleam of light for those 
who are willing to renounce the inveteracy of certain mental 


Ton, “=k ¢ ‘ 


One of the most serious difficulties is that one which psychol- 
ogists have themselves cultivated with delight, in talking inces- 
santly of “a” soul of man, of dog, or of some other group 
under consideration, or still of “a” soul in general, but always 
“a” soul. From this customary attitude, false according to 
my belief, arise for these scientists (and they constitute the 
majority) the greatest “ contradictions ” which they find in the 
facts of Mannheim and Elberfeld; and from that comes the 
tendency to reject these facts, precisely because they find them 
“contradictory.” In many directions it is said and repeated, 
for instance :—how reconcile the puerility of the equine soul, 
gauged to be this or that, with certain incredible summits which, 
it is assumed, that soul has been seen to attain! The same thing 
will probably be said of the dog of Mannheim, for, as the reader 
himself will have observed, Rolf often gives the contradictory 
impression of puerility and at the same time of ripe thought. 

I think, on the contrary, that it is exactly in this that the 
hidden and principal key of the problem must be sought. For 
the present I do not affirm it. I am contented simply to give 
my opinion. 

It is certain that a great deal of confusion and many contra- 
dictions would be dissipated if the dominant thought were of 
a psychism always double in no matter which of its manifesta- 
tions, from man to the last of the animals. Let us recall the 
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duality advanced by the ancient philosophy of the Greeks: 
“soul” and “ spirit ;” let us recall the psychic body and “ soul ” 
of Plato. There was there the germ of a truth which, I think, __ 
in the light of the conquests of modern psychology, we can 
better apprehend to-day. 
This psychology claims, in effect, that there is a great binary 
division between conscious and unconscious psychic phenomena ; 
and it even believes to have found the anatomo-physiological — 


the other part in the “ sympathetic” system of man. There is _ 
a great deal of truth in these views; but this hypothesis does 
not explain, I maintain, the essential factors of the distinction, — 
because it is based on something completely relative to the sub-— 


ject, as is precisely consciousness. In that psychic duality of | i. 
which some advanced minds have had an intuition, one must — ie, 
find the criterion of objective distinction. And, in fact, there is 


not lacking such a criterion, if only the numerous manifestations 
of established fact are taken into account. Every “ subject” 
rests on two psychic entities; one of these I shall call, in order 
to be more easily understood and without intending here to give 
to the concept “ soul” any special “ content”, the rational-soul ; 
the other (with the same observation) the intuitional soul. 
And I repeat that as the phenomena of the first so also those 
of the second can always, under certain circumstances, become 


be a man, a dog or a protozoon. My dtetinetion has nothing in 
common with that of the partisans of the “ Unconscious” with 
a capital, nor with that of the Bergson school, which divides 
far more trenchantly than I do the sphere of “ instinct” from sy 
that of “ intelligence.” 

The rational soul controls, through the organs of sense, 
knowledge of the external (and interior) world. Its principal 
substructure should be sought in the brain or in the organ taking 
the place of the brain. It acts inductively and deductively; it 
is obliterated in sleep; its typical and at the same time highest 
manifestation is in the rational logic of the individual. 

The other “ soul” knows by intuition, without the interven- 
tion of the senses; it sees without eyes; it hears without ears, as 
might be inferred from certain cases of human somnambulism. 
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It is not a specific function of the brain, but rather a “ diffused 
soul”’, and, for that reason, present in no matter what organism, 
even in an organism lacking centralization of the nervous system, 
or lacking altogether a system of that nature. It functions de- 
ductively only (syllogisms of the hypnotized) and never sleeps; 
on the contrary, often reveals itself best in sleep. Its typical and 
at the same time highest manifestation is in the logic of the 
species, or might I better put it of life. 

A very important element of the intuitional soul is its perfect 
(latent) memory; a memory “ diffused’ in so far that it is not 
necessarily allied to the brain, or to any particular analogous 
organ, (so true is this that it is present in germs, where it is the 
principal condition of the phenomenon of heredity). 

Changes in the brain affect only the rational memory and 
not the intuitional memory, which continues its work without 
interference (as with certain insane persons) even when the 
cerebral cortex, which is the seat of the rational memory, is 
affected. 

Furthermore, the intuitional soul is always amenable to sug- 
gestion by the rational soul. By that I do not wish to say that 
each individual is amenable to suggestion by another individual, 
but rather this: that when the suggestion is produced it can 
always be transmitted from the rational soul to the intuitional 
soul, as much in the same individual (autosuggestion) as from 
one individual to another (whether of the same species or of 
different species); and, moreover, that it can take place no 
matter what may be the nature of the suggestion. The rational 
soul, on the other hand, cannot be suggestionized by an} but its 
own kind, and only in so far as the nature of the suggestion 
accords with its experience through the medium of the senses, or, 
in other words, with its rational logic. 

Even the essential elements of the rational soul itself are 
independent of the educational influence, which can alter or mod- 
ify the exterior manifestations, but not create those elements 
where they are not already inherent in the nature of the individ- 
ual himself. 

Nascuntur poetae; and so also are “born” in all organisms 
so gifted, mathematics, music, a sense of time, intuition of 
natural laws. (I intentionally say “all organisms”, because it 
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susceptibility to suggestion ;* the faculty of reasoning, on the pe 
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can operate, as in the present case, in all beings from man down 
to the most infinitesimal insects.) It is thus also that is “ born ” 
understanding between similar or dissimilar organisms, before or 
outside of the externalization of their relations, and which ex- 
plains in a very natural manner why the animals, even if dumb 
or blind, can have an understanding between themselves, and 
why among men, it is only “ genialoids”, artists, children and 
idiots, or, in other words, the intuitive, who are really capable of 
understanding the animals and of being understood by them. 

In applying the hypothesis which I have superficially reviewed, 
to the few experiments which the new zodpsychology has been 
able thus far to collect from Mannheim and Elberfeld, we can 
see a little order and clearness take the place of the apparent 
contradictions and at the same time we find some points of com- 
parison between the horses and the dog. That the latter is nearer 
to us, is nothing more than zoOlogy and current observation have 
already taught us. But here we can believe, on the contrary that 
the horses, further removed from us, are capable of attaining 
psychic heights superior to those of the average man; and il 


tain scientists, free from prejudice, seem to be already wonder- — as 
ing whether it is to man or to the horse that must be attributed 
the greater “ intelligence” (capacity to learn). _ 


explained, permits emphasis of the fact that zodlogy and com- 
monsense are right, and at the same time that the new develop- — 


that we do not deny that another kind of organism can in >.> > iy 
certain sense manifest an “ intelligence’ decidedly superior to ee 
that average intelligence peculiar to man. ii Wn 
The horse, the dog and man would constitute an ascending of 
scale, but only as regards the rational soul. They are, on = 
contrary, equal, or possibly would form a descending scale as _ > 
regards the intuitional soul. Of this we have many indications ; = oe 
memory manifested by the horses and the dog, which is in 
comparably stronger than in men; superior mathematical intui- eg ax 
tion in the horses to that in the dog; the same as regards Mt 


*No case is as yet known of real and well demonstrated suggestion in 
relation to the dog. On the other hand, we possess certain indications of 
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contrary, stronger, it would seem, in the dog than in the horses. 
Perhaps the greatest “ intuitional-intelligence ” (if I can so ex- 
press it) is found in all organisms in inverse ratio to the 
“ rational-intelligence.” 

Let us suppose as accurate the hypothesis of a descending 
scale in the direction of man-dog-horse, and let us descend still 
further; we shall find along that scale numerous manifestations 
of supreme intuitive intelligence, (instinct, the Bergsonians 
would say) which would not seem to diminish in importance by 
the fact of the descent. Think only of the industries of so many 
“inferior ” animals; from the geometry of the arachnidae to the 
marvellous germ filters of the appendiculariae ; from the art of the 
hymenoptera to that of the amidae, constructors of houses. And 
do not tell me that “these manifestations are in every case 
inferior for being unconscious.” First as regards this alleged 
unconsciousness, nobody can honestly affirm it or deny it. Fur- 
thermore, he who would rely upon this argument, relative solely 
to the individual, would fall, as we have already said, into utter 
confusion. Let us try to accept the idea that psychology may be 
obliged now to face the necessity of a reconstruction in its fun- 
_ damental principles. It will not be the first time! 

As was natural, it was the artless psychology of anthropo- 
morphism which was the first psychology, and this survived, it 
must be admitted, a long time, from the time of Aristotle down 
to our time, where, outside of the realm of science, it still con- 
tinues to exist. Then came Descartes, who upset the bases of 
psychological dictum by his mechanism. It was both a good and 
an evil. A good, because such a reaction was necessary to com- 
bat the too superficial tendency of the previous psychology. 
But it was also an evil, because, like every reaction, it exag- 
gerated, and we recognize its influence to-day in many recent 
works, as for example, in those of Loeb and of many others 


the possibility of thought communication between man and the horses, Out 

of the numerous assertions of those who claim influence over the horse by 

the giving of purely mental orders, some are well-authenticated. Ferrari 

~ recently discovered that the horse whose education he had but a short time 

previously begun, guessed in advance the figures which he had the intention of 

writing on the board. (See G. C. Ferrari, “Il primo mese d’instruzione 
di un Cavallo.” Riv. di Psicologia IX, 2, 1913.) 
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who imagine it possible to construct psychology, and even the 
only psychology possible, out of organic chemistry. - 

Some, and these among the most distinguished, have taken — 
an intermediary attitude. For instance, Wundt recognizes the : 
possibility of a veritable zodpsychology, and attributes to animals 
associations, memory, affections, and conscience. But he wishes 
to trace a precise line of demarcation between the faculty of 
association and that of intelligence, and denies that any animal, 
even the highest, can ever cross the boundary line from the one 
to the other, which other, according to him, is distinctively the 
human faculty. I am at a loss to know how this illustrious 
scientist will reconcile his views with the facts of Elberfeld and 
Mannheim. For the present he “ protests.” 

It is certain that a third form of psychological thought (and  _ 
perhaps the decisive form) might well be that of dualism of _ 
psychic polarity, which I have tried to outline. And the most 
curious fact is that the apparent scission which the duality hy- 
pothesis would seem to impose upon psychology, is, on the con- — 
trary, an important factor for its unity. 

If one were to follow the “intuitional soul” along our 
descending scale, one would find its evidence everywhere, as 
low as it is possible to descend in the series of “ entities ”, even 
on the threshhold of the domain of organs and cells; in fact, it 
is found everywhere where an organism, or any one of its parts, 
has life. Thus, a fundamental branch of the new psychology 
will be properly speaking, “ organic”, or general, while the other 
will constitute the special psychology of individuals, or from 
another point of view, comparative psychology. 

In this manner will be united the sciences of psychology and 
biology,—by a recognition of their one essential characteristic, 
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then finally have a Science of Life. aut 
is 


Comments. 


Iti is ‘tenet that readers shall form their own opinions in 
regard to the facts reported in this translated record. The case 
is one that is so closely associated with that of the Elberfeld 
horses that it will interpret itself for all those that are familiar 
with those phenomena. And I do not mean that the phenomena 
will always be interpreted in the same way, but largely accord- 
ing to the presuppositions which different readers have when 
approaching the facts. Believers in spirits will regard them as 
evidence that animals have souls or have been used as media for 
the production of certain effects. The scientific sceptic, espe- 
cially if materialistic, will accept Pfungst’s explanation of the 
Elberfeld phenomena; namely, unconsciously detected signals 
from the masters. We shall not agree here with either school, 
but shall remain, as we think all the investigators were, ignorant 
of the real causes at work. What I wish to call attention to is 
the explanations advanced by Dr. Mackenzie when he comes, at 
the end, to review the facts of the record. He is evidently not 
entirely satisfied with the view of Pfungst, Stumpf and others of 
that school, but he is perhaps equally or less disposed to con- 
sider the spiritistic theory, whether with or without any reasons 
for it. 


It must be said at the outset that there is not adequate evi- 
dence for applying a spiritistic hypothesis. I do not say that 
there is no evidence, but that the facts which might suggest it are 
not enough to sustain it, especially in the face of others which 
suggest difficulty and objection to it. That brief statement will 
suffice to define my own attitude toward the phenomena, but they 
do not justify accepting the position of the author. We may not 
apply explanations at all. There is not only insufficient evidence 
that spirits have anything to do with the facts, but there was no 
attempt made to investigate that side of the problem, unless it 
was made in the case of the priests who made some experiments. 


_ By James H. Hystop. 
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But their questions would only amuse the scientific man. They 
evidently went about their work with the assumption that if 
spirits were connected with the phenomena, they were well versed 
in Catholic theology and metaphysics, an assumption highly 
ridiculous and amusing, as if death released shackled powers and 
conferred infinite knowledge on the soul that escaped the body. 
But these priests proceeded with the idea that the dog, if it 
knew anything, ought to be able to discuss the doctrine of the 
Trinity with more learning and intelligence than Duns Scotus or 
any living philosopher. They cut off their chance for determin- 
ing anything. In the other experiments there was no intelli- 
gent effort made to see the source of the intelligence, assuming 
merely that, if it was there at all, it must be in the dog and this 
in the face of all the known principles of education and the 
slowness with which it is accomplished. 

On the other hand, Dr. Mackenzie was loth to accept the 
unconscious signal theory of the German investigators of the 
horses, and felt compelled to resort to some other theory, as if 
there was any obligation to explain the phenomena at all. In 
the presence of such a meager amount of facts we are not en- 
titled to theories as yet on such a problem. We want more facts. 
If psychic researchers had proceeded in that way to deal with the 
spiritistic hypothesis, they would have been systematically ridi- 
culed by the men who believe so fondly in unconscious signals 
unconsciously discovered and in intuitions. The mass of phe- 
nomena required for any hypothesis must be much greater than 
we have as yet observed in either dogs or horses to justify any 
explanations. 

Dr. Mackenzie thinks to find a clue to the solution of his prob- 
lem in the conception of “ intelligence ”, in which he distinguishes 
rightly enough between actual knowledge present and the “ ca- 
pacity to learn.” He goes into some discussion, all too brief for 
the magnitude of the problem, of animal intelligence, in which _ 
he must either ignore the radical differences between man and — 
animals or connect them in a manner which he makes _ 
no attempt to do. The question in such cases is not what 
capacity an animal has to learn, but what was the process by _ 
which he learned so much where man, whose intelligence mani- 
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a time. All of us will admit intelligence, actual present knowl- 
edge, whether as limited as some people suppose or not, and 
also the capacity to learn. But we want to know from a much 
larger study than the present case affords what the capacity is 
in extent and generally, before we give up the overwhelming 
evidences of its limitations as we generally find them. The 
phenomena are too exceptional to justify any generalizations 
about animal intelligence. We have no evidence even in this 
case that the dog was the source of the intelligence. In the 
: absence of evidence that it was from the outside, we might be 
ss tempted to suppose it was from within. But the absence is not 
> itself evidence of the contrary, and it is the better part of dis- 
__ eretion to say that we do not know. 

ane Take the question put to the dog by Volhard: “ What is an 
animal?’ The answer given, tho after some further questions 
and explanations, as if the dog did not understand the question, 
was: “ Teil von Urseele ”, “ A part of the original soul.” When 
the same question was put about man the answer was: “ Auch 
Teil,” or “ Also a part” of the original soul. Now the question 
is whether this was a display of intelligence by the dog or by some 
outside intelligence transmitted to the dog, or a reminiscence of 
something done before. Dr. Mackenzie dismisses telepathy 
summarily, with which I should agree readily enough, and ap- 
parently cannot accept the doctrine that the dog had intelligence 
to give an answer which has cost the best philosphers years of 
study to conjecture and defend. He inclines to the explanation 
by reminiscence, but says at this point that “it is evident to me 
that these answers contain some reminiscence.’ I wish he had 
first given his evidence for the statement. There is nothing what- 
ever “ eviderit” in the statement of the facts as first given to 
justify any such remark about them. The ignorance of the 
Moekels about the word is so must against reminiscence and the 
_ further remark is not at all conclusive. When the Moekels could 
a e not tell the meaning of the word “ original soul” (Urseele), the 
---——s dog:_~was later questioned about previous knowledge of it and 
oe = denied the fact of any knowledge of it, as readers should remark, 


but still later when pressed for an affirmative answer gave it. 
_- But believers in so much animal intelligence and reminiscence 
should remark that we might here have either suggestion or a 
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mere reminiscence of the fact that the question had been put 
prior to the last time and the specific time could not be recalled. a 
There is no proof that the dog had long before had the same 
question put to him with a suggested answer, in order to have 
a case of reminiscence. We should have to have precisely this 


to make a case of reminiscence without intelligent adjustment of ay 
the thought to a question not put before. The case might very aot 
well be one of reminiscence, but there is not adequate evidence os 
of it here. The thing that makes it look like intelligence and es 
not reminiscence is that ideas are put together in a manner that a 
characterizes what we mean by the term when applying it to Bie 
human situations. Unless the dog had had exactly the phrase 
that “an animal is a part of the original soul” expressed to him = 
the manner of answering the question would show that abstract a 
ideas on an immense question could be marshalled and the terms > 
put into proper order as the advanced philosopher would do it. a 
That is in the set of ideas expressed and unless you show that af 
the dog had actually heard the phrase before, your theory of a 
reminiscence is defective. There are other instances in which 4 
this objection cannot be held without enlarging the amount of a 
suggestion made to the dog beyond what there is evidence for. ae 
Take the answer given when the picture of a dead cock was } 
shown to the dog. Compare with many other instances, and see a 
if there is satisfactory evidence for reminiscence. : 
Of course, if you cannot prove reminiscence, you have a large =e 
problem before you. Reminiscence minimizes the amount of ‘a 
animal intelligence. The application of such intelligence, as the - 
answers show, is to transgress all the known boundaries of animal r 
knowledge, as we know them in the majority of instances. Why “a 


may we not then raise the question whether automatism developed 
in the dog, by discarnate agencies, might not furnish the means’ Al 
of transmitting transcendental knowledge under difficult condi- = 
tions, as we find it in human automatism? Why may not any © : 
nervous system be capable of this, that of the animal world being = 
less than man’s in proportion as experience and observation have | 2 
made the stock of ideas less effective in the subconscious for 
making the transmission possible? May not the difficulty be <2 
in using an automatic organism independently of its normal 
experience? We find it so in mediums, and it would be perfectly = 
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legitimate to propose the hypothesis here, but only after we have 
proved it in the human world. 

The real difficulties with any such hypothesis is such facts 
as have been noted by Dr. Mackenzie: namely, that the language 
employed by the dog is the patois of the localities in which the 
Moekels live and had lived. This may not be an insuperable 
objection, but its significance is not to be disregarded, and we 
should require more investigation of the facts to either explain 
it consistently with the spiritistic interpretation of the more re- 
condite facts or to eliminate it as an objection to that view. It 
is, however, only evidence that we have not facts enough for 
any theory. 

When it comes to close quarters with the intelligence dis- 
played which the author tries to trace to the dog alone, he takes 
up the ancient distinction between the “ rational soul” and the 
“intuitional soul.’”” Readers may recur to the passage for that 
(p. 269). Dr. Mackenzie seems to have preferred the “ intui- 
tional soul” as the means of explaining the facts and he dis- 
tinguishes this as the inner mind, or functions that are non- 
sensory, but still described as analogous to them in the use of 
such phrases as “ seeing without eyes”’ and “ hearing without 
ears.” As metaphors these expressions may be good enough 
but they are not science. The phrases scientifically are self- 
contradictory, and there is no help to be found in the appeal to 
somnambulism and hypnosis: for the perceptive processes there 
are by the very same sensory channels that are active in normal 
sense perception, and we simply call it subliminal to exclude 
any introspective sensory knowledge of the stimulus. This 
resource here will not do. “ Intuitional” functions are either 
what the Spiritualists mean by this term: namely, ethereal 
senses and a spiritual body, and so clairvoyance, clairaudience, 
etc., which the author discards, or nothing that is any way in- 
telligible or relevant to the problem. 
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NEUMANN’S ESSAY. 


It is not necessary to translate the discussion of Dr. Neumann 
on the same case. It is not a report of experiments merely, but 
an analysis of the phenomena observed by himself and by Pro- | 
fessor Ziegler. His experiments were undertaken in a manner 
to determine whether the Mannheim dog understood the import 
of what he spelled out in the manner described. Dr. Neumann : 
claims, and with good reason, that other observers had drawn 
conclusions from phenomena which only superficially resembled 
those observed in human beings, and conducted his experiments 
accordingly. The intelligence involved is unquestionable, but 
that it is the intelligence of the dog is not at all evident, and in- 
deed the experiments of Dr. Neumann and the analysis of -those 
by Professor Ziegler make it certain that the dog had no inner 
knowledge of what he spelled out. Dr. Neumann does not un- 7 
dertake to explain the facts. He only rejects the explanation of _ 
animal intelligence as fanciful, while reckoning with suggestion 
and unconscious signals. 

Dr. Neumann performed experiments of four types. (1) 
Dr. Neumann himself held the table on which the dog used his 
foot. The results were absolutely negative. The dog either 
kept patting it with his foot without interruption or only indi- 
cating the same letter. No intelligence whatever was mani- 
fested. Not even a word was spelled out. (2) The second 
group of experiments had Frau Meekel holding the board, but _ 
ignorant of what the dog was expected to do. The results in — 
this group were also negative, tho confused and irrelevant words © e.: 
and sentences were spelled out. (3) The third group involved = 


either Frau Mcekel or one or more of the daughters as witnesses 
of the facts. In these instances the answers and statements were | ‘re 
pertinent and correct enough. (4) This group were more com- : 

plex and were called “ puzzle experiments” (Vexierversuche). 
Dr. Neumann allowed Frau Meekel, or the daughter, to know 
the object and got the correct answer, and then as a second ex- 
periment excluded them from the room and showed the same 
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object to the dog, but got no relevant answer, proving that the 
dog did not know the meaning of the object in either case. 

Another interesting experiment was performed which he did 
not classify, but is allied to the fourth group. He took a gen- 
tleman by the name of Ferdinand Lotmar with him to witness 
the experiments. The dog was in a distant room when they 
came into the house and Dr. Neumann introduced Dr. Lotmar 
to the mother and daughters in so low a voice and so indistinctly 
that they did not understand it. They probably caught it sub- 
liminally. The dog was then brought in and failed to give the 
name of the man, tho he spelled out a refusal to do it (Mag nit, 
“cannot”). Dr. Neumann then whispered in the daughter's 
ear so lightly, that no one else caught the name, the question: 
“ Perhaps the name Lotmar is too difficult for Rolf.’”’ When 
immediately after the dog was asked who the man was he gave 
the name Lotmar at once. Then when Frau Moekel and the 
daughters were removed from the room Dr. Neumann told the 
dog that the man’s name was Ferdinand, repeating and empha- 
sizing the name. Dr. Lotmar was not present. Later he brought 
the man in and asked the dog who he was. The man himself 
repeated the name Ferdinand. When they came into another 
room for the “ sitting” the dog referred to the man, Ferdinand 
Lotmar, as “ Willie, wie Mackenzie,” who had previously ex- 
perimented with the dog, and referred to neither Lotmar nor 
Ferdinand, showing that he had no idea of what had been told 
him. He had gotten Lotmar when he did not know it, but when 
Frau Moekel knew it, and did not get Ferdinand when he would 
have been supposed to know it. 

Dr. Neumann rightly inferred from these and many other 
experiments that the answers to questions were not due to any 
special intelligence other than is usual with animals, but to me- 
chanical or automatic actions in some way related to Frau Moekel 
and her daughters. He does not venture to say what this pro- 
cess was, but makes clear what it is not. Indeed, it is interest- 
ing to know that the dog himself, in reply to a poem written 
upon himself, spelled out a message disclaiming that he was in 
any way different from other dogs! Whatever the explanation, 
his message was a nemesis for the exalters of animal intelligence. 

Dr. Neumann summarizes his results in the statement that 
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he regards the acts of the dog as “ purely mechanical,” meaning 
by this, however, that they are not representative of independent 
intelligence by the dog, but something dependent on his relation 
to the family, a relation which is not the same or effective with 
strangers. His experiments make this rather conclusive. He _ 
further adds that “the facts throw light upon all previous ex- > 

periments, and place them in the rank of mediumistic phe- gue’ : 
nomena.” He raps the philosophers and experimenters with the ihe 
Elberfeld horses for not seeing the nature of the facts and in- 
sists that there was no evidence in the case of the horses for the 


intelligence ascribed to them, and when those learned men place oa ae 
you between the alternatives of remarkable animal intelligence 


and fraud, they are not reckoning with phenomena perfectly % 
familiar to the physician and the psychologist,—evidently _- Ba 
ferring to hysterical and automatic phenomena that are found in 
mediumistic cases. 

This result is perfectly consonant with the view which we 
had expressed about Dr. Mackenzie’s experiments before we __ 
had seen the work of Dr. Neumann, and with this in view we | 
may venture to qualify the verdict expressed by Dr. Mackenzie __ 
in his letter which we have given in the footnote; namely, that 
Dr. Neumann’s work tended to prove the phenomena were not 
genuine. This verdict of ungenuineness might be true if we in- 
terpreted “ not genuine ” as negativing the belief in remarkable 
animal intelligence, but it would not be true if it meant that “ not 
genuine” applied to the phenomena as fraud. They may still 
have a genuiness which is defined by automatisms, whatever 
the explanation we give them. 

The significant circumstance is that Rolf could do nothing 
apparently unless Frau Moekel or the children held the board 
and knew the answers to questions, tho the reference to 
“ Urseele ”’ and similar thoughts seem even to have transcended 
their ideas. But the first hypothesis that would offer itself to 
the public would be telepathy. Dr. Neumann does not mention ie 
this nor does he allude to any other supernormal explanation. =_—> 
He stops with the rejection of the theories proposed by the ad-— a ie 
vocates of superior and unique animal intelligence. The hy- — 
pothesis of telepathy, however, is rather negatived by the fact es 
that the act of tapping out the answers was a purely mechanical — z Ss 
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one on the part of the dog and was not accompanied by any con- 
ception of his act and the meaning of the “ message.” If it be 
telepathy, the dog’s mind had nothing to do either with the 
meaning of the words or the motor act of producing them. We 
should have to assume that his subconscious, so to speak, was 
the automatic registering agent of another’s thought. There is 
nothing in the annals of telepathy to sustain such a view, not 
even in the experiments of Rev. Mr. Newnham whose wife wrote 
out automatically answers to his mental questions. Cf. Pro- 
ceedings Eng. S. P. R. Vol. III, pp. 7-23. The dog interpreted 
nothing: he automatically reported facts unintelligible to him. 
Also as against telepathy the phenomena took the form of the 
dog’s limitations and yet in some instances transcended all con- 
scious ideas of Frau Moekel and the children. 

It is worth remarking, however, that Dr. Mackenzie reported 
facts involving answers by the dog which the children and the 
mother did not know, if their testimony is to be accepted, and 
Dr. Mackenzie accepted it as entirely trustworthy. 

(1) The children had secretly got the dog to solve some 
mathematical sums which they could not solve. (2) The dog 
worked out the method of giving the alphabet by numbers him- 
self and without the help of Frau Moekel. (3) The incident of 
referring man and animals to the “ Urseele.” (4) The experi- 
ments with the cards. (5) The statements and answers that 
were unexpected to Frau Moekel. 

The really forcible facts are the intelligent articulation of 
thoughts in many incidents including those referred to above 
and which exclude telepathy or the situation suggesting telepathy 
from the case, as Dr. Mackenzie indicates, tho for another reason 
than I. Dr. Neumann had to limit his discussion to his own 
facts, but in discussing the case as a whole we have to reckon 
with other results than his own. 

The interesting circumstance for psychology is the analogies 
of the phenomena with what often occurs in the use of the 
Ouija Board. Frequently the Ouija will not act unless two 
persons hold their hands on it, refusing to move for either one of 
them. I have recorded this in the production of Jap Herron by 
Mrs. Hutchings and Mrs. Hays. Cf. Journal Am. §S. P. R., Vol. 
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velopment of the mediumship of Mrs. Keeler on whom we have Bad 4 
reported. Cf. Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. IV, pp. 467-475, - . 
and Journal, Vol. X, pp. 633-660. In the first stages of her a: = 
velopment, Mrs. Keeler could not write automatically without — 
tearing large and heavy sheets of paper to pieces. The action — 
was very violent. But her friend who could not write automati- 
cally at all would hold the pencil and Mrs. Keeler would hold her 
finger tips lightly on the wrist of her friend and the automatic 
writing, apparently of her friend, would proceed easily and 
calmly. Here two persons were required to get the result. One 
was the automatist for the writing and the other for receiving © 
the message. 
We could very easily compare such facts to the work of Frau | 
Moekel and her dog. But it would be pressing spiritistic theories 
beyond what we have decided evidence to support. We could 
suppose that the development of the phenomena involved ex- _ 
clusive rapport with the mind of the Moekels for getting the in- 
formation which was necessary for a foreign intelligence to _ 
have in order to produce automatically, through the dog, rele- 
vant answers to what the strangers wished to know. Mrs. 
Chenoweth, for instance, was unable to read my mind in a series 
of experiments, but could apparently read that of her husband 
very easily. In any case where it would be necessary for her to 
answer mental questions intelligently she would need to depend 
on the knowledge of her husband. So we may imagine a com- 
plex process going on here in connection with the dog, perhaps 
intentionally, to impress the experimenters more forcibly, if ade- 
quately studied. But we have no evidence of a satisfactory 
character for this view. It is only possible and sustained by 
analogies which suggest it and ought to instigate appropriate 
experiments for deciding it. In any case, however, to the extent o 
to which we minimize the intelligence of the dog, just to that es ae 
extent do we require the supernormal of some kind to explain ie ; 
the facts, and telepathy is as little supported as any other hy- > 
pothesis, while the form of automatism and analogies with spir- 
itistic phenomena suggest the possibility of that view without _ 
proving 1* te 
The most important circumstance, however, is the strictures eae ; 
which Dr. Neumann puts upon the investigations and theories 
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about the Elberfeld horses. He shows very clearly that they 
come under the same judgment and that all the investigators 
who exalted the intelligence of the horses had nothing but im- 
agination to support them. His work with the Mannheim dog 
showed that the same processes and phenomena were involved 
and that it is probable that automatism was involved in the 
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PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 


FOR 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


Re. 


By Prescorr F. HAuu. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The records in this case cover the years 1909 to 1912. They 
are reported by Mr. Ralph H. Goodhue, a business man living 
in Dracut, Mass., and consist of the automatic writings of his 
daughter, Mrs. Amy H. Harrison. This medium is the same 
whose records were dealt with in the article entitled “‘ Some Ex- 
periments in Non-Evidential Phenomena”;' and readers are 
referred to Dr. Hyslop’s notes and comments in that article for 
further light as to her normal powers and intelligence, and the 
leading characteristics of her mediumship. 


FAMILY HISTORY.? 


Mr. Goodhue states that, up to 1908, none of his family 
was interested in spiritualism, although he himself had from 
time to time attended a few séances. His wife, Mrs. Juline 
F. Goodhue (who died in 1905, and thereafter became one of 
the principal communicators), had been brought up in an or- 
thodox Methodist family, and despised everything pertaining 
to spiritualism; and consequently his daughter, the medium, 
knew and cared little about it. Mr. Goodhue is a man of 
liberal ideas and wide reading. A list of the books he has read 
discloses an interest in a wide range of subjects, especially 
those relating to religion and history. Shortly after Mrs. Har- 
rison developed automatic writing, her husband, Mr. Harrison, 


1. Proceedings of A. S. P. R,, vol. 8, pp. 486-778 (Sept., 1914). 
2. See also Proceedings of A. S. P. R., vol. 8, pp. 
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also showed marked ability as a medium; but has not followed 
up development in that direction. _Mrs. Harrison is much less 
of a reader than her father, although at one time she was em- 
ployed in the library in Dracut. Mr. Goodhue states that 
her knowledge of the literature of psychical research and 
of spiritualism is very limited; as was also her knowledge of 
the writings of certain persons who purported to communicate, 
at the time of the communications. This was especially the 
case with two of the communicators who asserted themselves 
to be Theodore Parker and Frank R. Stockton. We have to 
bear in mind, however, Mr. Goodhue’s wide reading, and the 
possibility, in fact the probability, of his discussing subjects 
in which he was interested with his family. Goyer seen 


In connection with the development of Mrs. Harrison, it is 
interesting to note that her psychic powers seem to be an in- 
heritance from her father. It is rather common, perhaps, for 
some members of the family of a medium to be themselves 
mediumistic; although often it is not the direct ancestor or de- 
scendant who has the similar power. It is to be hoped that, in 
the future, more care will be taken to investigate the biological 
family histories of mediums. 

Mr. Goodhue’s personal experiences began in 1900, and have 
consisted chiefly of physical phenomena and of apparitions. 
These were not coincidentally observed by anyone else, although 
some of them were referred to in Mrs. Harrison’s automatic 
writing, after they occurred. Mr. Goodhue describes the ex- 
periences of 1900 as follows: 


EXPERIENCES OF MR. GOODHUE. 


“The events here narrated took place in Lisbon, N. H., in the 
fall of 1900. I was living with my brother who was a merchant 
there. His house was built on a side hill at the upper end of the 
village, and the railroad was at the foot of the rise some two or 
three hundred feet away. The house was newly built, was a two 
story frame house without attics, and had been occupied but a few 
months. My room was the guest chamber. It was on the up hill 
; arn was — ine jae and the furniture was new and solid; I was 
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“One evening I was sitting in my room reading. I was facing 
a window with the lamp on a case of drawers at my right. Suddenly — 
the house shook so violently that the window rattled back and forth — 


employed for the time being in a large woodworking shop there, 


in its casing, I laid down my book, took hold of the window, and ches = 


tried to make it rattle; but was surprised to find that I could make 
it move but very little. However, I thought that it must be one of 
those slight shocks of earthquake that I had often read about, and 
determined to watch the papers next day and see what was said 
about it ; but the subject was not mentioned, and when I spoke to my 
brother about it he laughed at me and my earthquake, and said it 
was the cars or the wind that shook the house. 

“ Shortly after this two old ladies came on a visit and I gave 
up my room to them and slept in the room directly beneath. After 
the old ladies had retired to their room, I sought mine also and 
prepared to retire; but had scarcely got into my bed when again 
the house shook, so that I heard a couple of chairs that stood near 
each other knock together, and sundry small objects on the table 
rattled. Then I thought that I should have some witnesses as to the 
earthquake that time; but no, the old ladies had retired and knew 
nothing about any shaking of the house. 


“ Not long after this I was back in my room again, and one night | 


just after I had got into my bed, the house again shook; and this 
time I distinctly heard the water pitcher, which was empty, rock — 


back and forth in its bowl on the stand. Thinking that the pitcher __ 


might have an uneven bottom and so rock easily, I examined it in 
the morning; but found it perfectly even, and it took some little 
effort to make it rock and sound as it did the evening before. This a 
time, as on the other two occasions, the family neither heard nor — 
felt anything; and I gave up trying to interest them in the matter, 
for I was certain that it was neither the wind nor cars that caused 
the apparent shaking. 

“There were no more earthquakes; but I soon experienced a 
new sensation. Immediately on my retiring, the bed would begin 
to sway back and forth like a hammock. Now I could see that it 
was a sensation only; for I knew that the heavy bed could not sway 
so lightly and noiselessly ; yet the motion seemed very real. Think- 
ing that the beating of the heart might have something to do with it, 
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I timed it, but found that the two motions did not agree in any 
respect. Then I tried to see if my breathing had anything to do 
with it; but holding my breath made no difference with the motion. 
After continuing for perhaps fifteen or twenty minutes the motions 
would grow slower and fainter and stop. 

“ At this time, the motion of swinging in a hammock would 
sometimes affect my head ; and, after several nights of this swaying, 
it began to affect me so that I said to myself: ‘I am having about 
enough of this swaying for I begin to be seasick’; and the motion 
stopped, and I went to sleep. But when it began again, on the next 
night I think, it swung at right angles to what it did before; that 
is the motion was from head to foot. It was as though someone 
had heard my thought and changed the motion accordingly. I cer- 
tainly did not think of such a thing myself ; and this is the first time 
that I had any idea that anyone outside of myself was concerned 
in the motions, and even that did not make much of an impression 
on me. One night shortly after this, a new motion made its appear- 
ance. A portion of the bed directly under where I was lying shook 
violently. I could compare the motion to nothing as much as that of 
a horse trying to shake off a fly, only magnified of course. This 
was not repeated save once or twice faintly. 

“ Not long after this, I was reading in the kitchen. I was looking 
over the Encyclopedia Brittanica, and the last article I read was 
that on Stigmatization. After I went up stairs, I was still thinking 
of it, and when in bed I thought of a man in New York who could 
make letters appear on his arm something like those devotees of 
old; but I thought: ‘ He claims it is done by the agency of spirits.’ 
Then I thought: ‘I wonder if spirits had anything to do with 
shaking my bed the other night,’ when immediately the bed began 
to shake more violently than before. 


“ Years after this, and when my daughter had developed medium- 
ship, we asked the influences what these demonstrations meant. The 
reply was ‘The spirits needed him and they called him, he had a 
spirit call,’ and ‘ He needed something that he could not understand 
to set him thinking, many are so called but few respond,’ and within 
a few months they claimed that ‘We made no mistake’; but they 
could not tell how it was done because it was in the province of 
certain —-? and ae themselves had nothing to do with it.” 
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The Harrison Case. Bout. 


Dr. Hyslop inquired of Mr. E. W. Goodhue, at whose house 
these experiences took place, as to his opinion concerning them, 
and received the following, under date of Nov. 30, 1908: 


“Your letter of recent date making inquiries relative to certain 
experiences of my brother, R. H. Goodhue of Lowell, Mass., is 
before me, and replying will say that I presume it has reference to 
events occurring while he was a member of my family at Lisbon, 
N. H. As I remember the principal phenomenon inexplicable by 
him was a shaking of the house. The account as given by him is 
undoubtedly correct so far as the impressions made on him. The 
cause of the disturbance is well known to me and, while I cannot 
enter into an extended explanation here for certain reasons, it may 
be sufficient to say that it was entirely material-and natural and 
completely within my control.” 


In a later letter, dated Dec. 14, 1908, from the same to the 

“Your letter suggesting that we are referring to ne ex- 
periences of my brother is received. It seems that we are probably 
considering separate events. Certainly the shaking of the house to 
which I refer was entirely physical and the cause well known to 
me. It comes to mind, somewhat dimly, that I have heard my 
brother relate the other experiences, but I am entirely unable to give 
any additional information relative to them.” 


The next experiences occurred near the time of the death of 
Mrs. Goodhue, in 1905. Mr. Goodhue’s account is as follows: 


“Some five years after these occurrences my wife died and the 
demonstrations began again, the bed swayed as before and answered 
mental questions by the number of swings it made; at this time also 
I had a curious experience, it was before my wife had been brought 
home from the hospital where she died; in the morning, in broad 
daylight when I was thinking of family matters, I was still in bed 
when I experienced a peculiar double breathing, my own regular 
breathing and another, the short panting breaths of my wife when 
she was dying, and from the same pair of lungs; I could not account 
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for it, I held my own breath but the panting kept on, I counted my 
pulse but it had nothing to do with it, then I decided to wait quietly 
and see what would happen; the panting kept up for a time then 
ceased, for a short time there was but my own regular breathing, 
then the supplementary breathing again commenced but this time 
a soft regular breathing like one in a peaceful sleep, but it was 
distinct from my own. 

“ After a time this supplementary breathing ceased and I said 
to myself, ‘If I was a spiritualist now I should say that my wife 
was trying to tell me that all is well’; then I saw in the air near 
the foot of the bed a human head, it was that of a man of middle 
age, the features were rugged but kindly, and when he smiled he 
showed a set of teeth which were not white and they were worn 
away in a peculiar manner; the head ended at the neck which was 
surrounded by an old style ruff, like those seen in ancient pictures; 
the vision was but for a moment and was gone; they afterwards said 
it was one of my ‘ancestors’; my wife said afterwards that she did 
not see him but that he was probably there to help her, ‘ Was it not 
kind of him?’ she further said, ‘I made those motions, he knew he 
could not make them for himself.’ 

“ Some weeks from this I asked if my wife was present to cause 
the swaying of the bed, the reply was that she was, I asked her if she 
could not make herself known in some other way, for instance in 
a dream; the next day I went to my work and forgot all about the 
circumstance, but on coming home in the evening my daughter said, 
‘I had such a curious dream about mother last night,’ then I remem- 
bered and asked her about it, she said her mother appeared to her 
no longer sick and suffering but in radiant health, they talked for 
awhile and then her mother disappeared; my daughter said she 
could hardly ever remember her dreams but this: time something 
ae seemed to keep telling her that this one she must remember. Years 
after my wife wrote that she came in the dream at my cocoa 


Pane “ Shortly after her [Mrs. Goodhue’s] death, as I was going by 
the closed door of her empty room, I distinctly heard a small bell 
ring. She had had a bell to call anyone when needed. Later, 
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through my daughter, she wrote that she had rung the bell, and told 
how I had gone into the room and found nothing. 

“ All this experience led to nothing at the time; and nothing 
further happened save the motions [swaying of the bed, etc.] and 
afterwards one ‘earthquake’ [as in the first experience recorded 
above], until after my visit to Washington.” 


The next experiences occurred when Mr. Goodhue was on his 
way back from a visit to Washington, in 1908. 


“On my way home I stopped for a few days at my brother’s 
home in Haydenville, this state ; one night I was awakened by having 
some one place a hand on my forehead, I was curious but not 
frightened, I proceeded to investigate cautiously, thinking it might 
be a damp lock of hair, or a fold of the bed-clothing, but it was 
neither, then the hand was removed. I told the family of it in the 
morning but they laughed me to scorn, said I was crazy, etc. As 
before, my wife afterwards claimed it was her work, she and 
another, called it a ‘ dead hand ’.” 


Then came the development of Mrs. Harrison’s automatic 
writing, as will be described presently, and coincidently with 
this Mr. Goodhue saw two apparitions, which he describes as 
follows: 


“ Along at the first of the writings my wife talked quite a lot 
about making an ‘ appearance’; and one night in the fall some years 
since, I woke up to find some one in bed with me, I could not make 
out the face although it was a moonlight night, the body was clearly 
defined beneath the bedclothing and the right arm was across the 
breast outside of the clothing ; I was not in the least frightened but 
immediately set to work to find out if I was the subject of an illu- 
sion, I was lying on my right side and slowly brought up my left 
hand and when in position made a sudden lunge toward the figure, 
but before I could reach it there was no figure there, I tried to 
make a similar appearance from the bedclothing but it was of no 
use, the next day without telling my daughter what I had seen I got 
her to write, my wife came and said that she had been to see me, 
and when asked why she had her arm in such a position replied that 
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she ‘ Was as she was once and held the baby.’ She said I should not 
have tried to touch her, for that made her go away. When my 
daughter visited that medium in Lowell she told her that her mother 
was there and that she had been at her house, when asked where 
replied ‘ Right in her own room,’ and the medium added that her 
father should not have tried to touch her. I have been sorry ever 
since that I did. 

“ Another time I woke to see a little woman, a stranger ap- 
parently, standing by my bed, not being fully awake this time I 
shooed her away with the coverlet, they afterwards complained that 
I drove them away when they came to see me; but I think I was 
not so much to blame this time, as I was not fully awake.” 


2 ‘Gig METHOD OF CONDUCTING EXPERIMENTS. 


Mrs. Harrison’s power began to manifest itself in July, 1908, 
some three years after her mother’s death, when she was about 
thirty years old. It came about as a result of experiments with 
a planchette, made after Mr. Goodhue had returned from his 
trip to Washington and had had the experiences related above 
in connection with his trip. He gives the following account of 
the beginnings of the development : 


“On reaching home, I told my daughter and her husband of my 
experiences, they were interested and I made a planchette to see if 
we could have any results from it. I could not make it work, my 
daughter could a little; but my son-in-law had no trouble with it, 
soon discarded it for a pencil and very soon could answer mental 
questions. There were four of us in the group, my son-in-law, my 
daughter, a lady friend, and myself; my son-in-law had the makings 
of a fine medium but he nearly got into a trance once that frightened 
him and he would have nothing to do with it afterwards; then the 
lady friend gave up, she was a church member, and it would not do; 


but my daughter took a pencil and a piece of wrapping paper and 
as she worked in the kitchen she would try to write, presently words 
began to form, then sentences and someone who called herself 
‘ Mela’ seemed to take charge; once or twice influences who useé 
rough language seemed to get hold of the pencil, but my daughter 
gave them to understand that she would have none of that and th 


disappeared ; then her mother came and wrote a few words, s 
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The Harrison Case. 


afterwards told us that one came and told her that her daughter 
could write, this was undoubtedly ‘ Mela’ who disappeared when 
communication was established, she said her part was accomplished ; 
the communications became so interesting that I gathered them and 
sent them to Dr. Hyslop, he counseled us to keep on and send him 
the results which we have done from that time. 

“ At first the language used was rather uncouth at times, and 
held many repetitions; there appeared to be no regular control, my 
mother and my wife seemed to be most in evidence at first, together 
with my brother, and an ‘ Angel’ who called himself ‘Glory ’, and 
another ‘An Angel of Mercy’, etc. In the fall came a strange 
influence who called herself Elinor Hunter, said she wrote for ‘ St. 
Nicholas’, she was funny enough, wrote limericks, and put in 
strange rhymes, asked us to help her out with them; but we thought 
it was the plan not to help at the time.” 


Mr. Goodhue further states that after the writing became 
fairly intelligible a pen was called for, and has been used ever 
since. The first message of any importance was from the me- 
dium’s mother, and it occurred in August, 1909,° about six 
months after the automatic writing began. On Sept. 13, 1909, 
appeared a communicator who claimed to be Frank R. Stockton. 
He stated that he had previously attempted to write through the 
medium, and had found her not sufficiently advanced; but that 
he now found her prepared, and would act as control. Mr. 
Goodhue states that from that time on the messages were much 
less broken, and the language and grammar of them were much 
improved. 

The writing is done while Mrs. Harrison is apparently in a 
normal condition. No special preparation is required. There is 
nothing to indicate anesthesia, although there is a slight coldness 
in the arm near the close of the sitting. She usually reads aloud 
the answer to each question before the next question is written 
down. During the seven years that the sittings have continued, 
Mr. Goodhue and Mrs. Harrison have been the only persons 


3. In a list of reports Mr. Goodhue gives the first message from his 
wife Juline as of Apr. 10, 1909. The earliest communications were probably 
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present ; except neighbors in three cases, relatives in half a dozen 
cases, and Dr. Hyslop in a few cases. Unless otherwise indicated 
in the record, it may be assumed that only Mr. Goodhue and Mrs. 
Harrison were present. In the sitting of Feb. 15, 1910, it was 
stated by the communicator that Mr. Goodhue’s presence was 
essential to the process, and the medium was told: “ You can- 
not take a hand without his aid.” 

In the majority of the sittings many of the questions were put 
by Mrs. Harrison herself. The specimens of automatic examined 
by the author show the questions written clearly in the usual 
writing of the medium; these are followed by scrawls consisting 
of a series of loops in a line; then come the answers which are 
written somewhat less clearly than the questions, and have the 
words run together; then come another series of loops, marking 
the division between the answer and the next question. 

At the present time (December, 1915), Mrs. Harrison can 
still write; but not as freely as formerly. That is to*say, the 
mechanical process seems to be as easy, but the meaning is not 
as clear. Her health is not always good, although Mr. Goodhue 
thinks this is not connected with her mediumship. 


COMMUNICATORS. 


“Outside of certain persons calling themselves “ Mela” 

“ Glory”, etc., who came mostly at the beginning of the writing; 
and of certain persons well known to the public, like Theodore 
Parker, Frank R. Stockton, William T. Stead, and his “ Julia” 
the communicators have been relatives of the medium. Mr. 
Goodhue gives a list of them, with their relationship to himself, 
as follows: 


1. Wadleigh Goodhue, my father, b. 1813, d. 1887. Died in 
Alstead, N. H. 

2. Mary Gale Goodhue, my mother, b. 1813, d. 1857. Died in 
Lawrence, Mass. 

3. Joseph H. Goodhue, a brother, b. 1843, d. 1892. Died in 
Warren, Mass. 

4. Frederick C. Goodhue, a brother, b. 1842, d. 1864. Killed in 
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5. Walter S. Goodhue, a brother, b. 1847, d. 1911. — ¥ 
Goffstown, N. H. 
6. Juline F. Goodhue, my wife, b. 1847, d. 1905. Died in Lowell, 


Mass. 
7. J. Elbridge Goodhue, an uncle, b. 1824, d. 1895. Lived in Lyon, is Pie 
N. Y. 


8. Willis Goodhue, his son, b. 1868, d. no date at hand, a 
Connecticut. 
9. Jabez G. Goodhue, an uncle, b. 1815, d. 1898. Lived in Brad- - 
ford, Vt. 
10. Myra M. Goodhue, his wife, b. 1821, d. 1911, in Haydenville, 
Mass. 


11. Maria Colton, her sister, b. date unknown, d. before her sister, ay 
in Bradford. 
12. George Miner, wife’s father, b. 181-, d. 187-, by accident, Lon- 


donderry, N. H. 
13. Amos Miner, wife’s grandfather, b. 1792, d. date unknown, — 7 
Canaan, N. H. 
14. Rebecca W. Goodhue, no dates known, an aunt, died in Ames- — aati 
bury, Mass. 
Those communicating the most frequently are the ones num- i, 
bered 1, 2, 3, 6, and 7. 
STYLE OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
Certain peculiarities of style differentiate the records from - i 


those of most other mediums. The most striking of these is the 
use of the phrases “ case of ” or “ hand for” with a verb instead — 
of the usual noun or adjective. Thus “long hand for grow” 
is used meaning aged ;. “case of punish” meaning punishment ; 

‘case of hold ” meaning bag; “hand for do” meaning energetic; 
“hand for grind ” meaning a mill; “ hand for change” meaning 
independent ; ‘case of fun” meaning inclined to play pranks; 

“ case of long reach down” meaning a wellsweep. The ex- _ 
pression “hand for” is also used to indicate a place. Thus 
“hand for sew” means sewing-room; “ hand for wash” means 
pantry; “hand for hold the corn” means cornbin; “hand for | 
burn ” means fire-place. 
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Sometimes a thing is designated by the purpose for which 
it is used. Thus “ for a smoke” means tobacco. 

The expressions “hand for” and “case of” seem to be 
equivalent in meaning and to apply to some particular act, thing 
or situation. Thus, the question being about the existence of a 
certain door, the answer is “ hand for not good, it was too close ” 
meaning that it was impossible to have a door there on account 
of the lack of space. “ A case of that,” meaning yes. 

The word “hand” is also used to designate a particular in- 
dividual, as well as a particular thing or place. On Feb. 15, 
1910, the medium was told she could not “take a hand ” without 
Mr. Goodhue’s assistance, meaning that she could not receive a 
communicator. 

So also with the word “ case, 
Thus a certain place is spoken of as 
it belonged to someone else. 

Some light on the use of the word “ hand ” is given in some 
of the sittings.* Thus in the sitting of Jan. 10, 1913, one Harry 
Gale communicating : 


often indicating a possessive. 
“beyond our case” meaning 


(Yes, and you speak of your hand. Can you explain the word 
a little for us?) 

When we speak of hand, we mean a means of service,— hand, 
a means of service; my hand, my serving; my hand, how I serve. 
When you speak of handiwork you mean that which your hand has 
made or your brain has formed through the action of your hands; 
so we too speak when the specific word is fleeting or hard to close 
upon, speak of the hand. “I was a hand,” “I give service, my 
hand,” those who served for me. “ My hand,” that which I could 
do for service. 


Occasionally both expressions are used in the same sentence. 
Thus when the question was about remembering some rocks in 
a certain place, the answer was: “ The huge hand for ridges were 
a case for that.” 

So, in speaking of how Mr. Goodhue’s brothers liked fun, 
it is said: “ What a case of hand they gave your mother too.” 


4. Cf. Proceedings, vol. 8, pp. 568, 569, 584. Also pp. 530, 531, 532, 537. 
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and scattering ”"—“ for cutting and gathering.” 
Occasionally the expression “ one says” is introduced. This 


was a paraphrase of “hand says” used by Mr. Goodhue to © 
avoid confusing the various “ hands ”. ie 


THE CANAAN, ALSTEAD AND DEERFIELD FARMS INCIDENT. 


The principal communicator in this incident was the grand- 
father of the psychic, on her father’s side, one Wadleigh 
Goodhue, who was born in 1813, and died in 1887. Mr. R. H. 
Goodhue states that he was a man of fine character, who had 
resided in various places in New England and had been indiffer- ee 
ent in spiritistic matters, although he had investigated to some = 
extent in the early fifties ; he was a member of the Baptist church, — 7 
and a man of liberal opinions. . zi 

The communicator had owned three farms; one at Deerfield, __ 
N. H., one at Canaan, N. H., and one at Alstead, N. H., the last => 
being the place where he died. Mr. R. H. Goodhue states that ae 
his father had bought the Alstead property in the early seventies, 
many years after he himself had left home, and that he himself 
had been there only twice; once for three or four days soon a 


after his father occupied it in 1870, and the other for a short 
period at the time of his father’s death in 1887. He says, also, 
that neither Mrs. Harrison nor her mother had ever been there | 
or near there; and that Mrs. Harrison had never seen her grand- 
father save once when he visited the house when she was a child. 

As to the Canaan farm, Mr. Goodhue states that Mrs. Har- 
rison never saw it until years after it had been abandoned, and 
the buildings torn down. His father bought this farm in 1858 
and lived there until about 1864; Mrs. Harrison was born in 
1878. 

In some cases where Mr. R. H. Goodhue was ignorant as to 
the truth of the statements made in the communications, he con- __ 
sulted his brother, Walter S. Goodhue, and his sister Mrs. Tinker ; 
who had more knowledge of the two farms than he had. In _ 
addition to Wadleigh Goodhue’s, there were also communica- 
tions from Rebecca W. Goodhue an aunt of R. H. Goodhue. 
and from Juline F. Goodhue his wife. 


i 


l Another peculiarity is the frequent coupling of two descrip- $erk, 
be 
et 
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Mrs. Harrison’s knowledge of the farms is naturally an im- 
portant factor in estimating the value of the record. The ques- 
tion arises how much she may have overheard her father and 
others at various times talking about things and events in con- 
nection with these places, even though she subsequently forgot 
what she had heard. We are not in a position to answer this 
question completely. 

Mary Gale Goodhue, the medium’s grandmother, purporting 
to communicate on Sept. 21, 1909, referred to the difficulty of 
talking about things which the medium did not know: 


(Can’t you talk with father about things I do not know?) 
Amy how shall 1? You have been with him so much that you 
are not as easy to have us [do so]. 


In connection with the question how much the psychic knew 
of the various things described it is pertinent to quote the fol- 
lowing from a letter of R. H. Goodhue to the author dated Aug. 
2, 1915. 


“You will notice that I did not claim that the Canaan records 
were very valuable as evidence. The reason is that, as some of the 
liveliest years of my life were passed on the old farm, I had told 
my daughter of most of the happenings of that period. Still there 
must have been some things that she did not know; as, for instance, 
the well in the barnyard, which was just under the back line of the 
shed.” 


Reference to the record will show, however, a very large 
number of statements as to which the record made at the time 
affirms that the facts stated were not known to the medium. 
The general statement above quoted should, therefore, be con- 
sidered merely as covering cases where the knowledge of the 
psychic is not expressly stated; and it by no means renders the 
record valueless from an evidential standpoint. 

It will be noticed that the records of a number of the sittings 
were sent by Mr. Goodhue to his sister, Mrs. Tinker, for her 
comments, as she had lived with her father on the farm at 
Alstead, wile Mr. R. H. Goodhue had been there only a short 
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time. The author wrote to Mr. Goodhue to inquire whether the 
comments of Mrs. Tinker on the records of any sitting were seen 
by Mrs. Harrison before the next sitting, some of the questions 
in the latter being often suggested by the former. He received 
the following answer from Mr. Goodhue. 


Dracut, Mass., Sept. 7, 1915. 

Dear Mr. 

Yours of the 5th came today and I think as my daughter says, 

that your questions are rather difficult to answer this time owing to 
the lapse of time since the records were made. 

As you know Dr. Hyslop wanted me to keep the questions to 
myself and I think the rule was in use at that time also, but as you 
can see she asked some of the questions herself. 

My recollection of the case was that I took a report and num- 
bered the questions that I wanted my sister to comment on, and sent 
it to her without my daughter paying any attention to the same, 
then my sister sent her comments according to the numbers; and 
my daughter agrees with me that I did not let her know about the 
comments until the questions had been asked that were based on 
them, then I told her for encouragement. 

You must remember that she has been very careful not to read 
up on the subject, or get otherwise posted on it for fear of the in- 
fluence it might exert on the communications. 

She tells me that she did not see my sister’s plan of the house 
when it was sent, so it would seem to follow that she did not see 
the rest of my sister’s communications until the need of secrecy 
was past. 

But I should not wish to say that she did not know something 
about them for, as you see, we have both forgotten just exactly how 
the case was at the time, but both agree that the probabilities were 
that she was kept in ignorance of the purport of the questions when 
we thought it best that it should be so. 

In regard to the Canaan case I think I told my daughter many 
little occurrences that she speedily forgot, so her mind was a blank 
when it came to the reports, and you can see the reason why we did 
not value the reports of that date was because possibly she had 
known some time. (I could not say this of the Alstead farm.) 
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So that when she claimed that she knew nothing about it she was 
correct. But as I said it did not argue that she had not known 
about it at some time. 

My daughter declares that she knew nothing at all about the 
Alstead farm, it was simply a name to her, of the place where her 
grandfather had once lived. 

The following letter indicates the extent of Mrs. Harrison’s 
knowledge of the Deerfield farm. — 


Dracut, Mass., Sept. 30, 1915. 
My Dear Mr. Hati.— 

Your letter concerning Deerfield was rec’d last night, I am sorry 
I cannot be as explicit concerning that part of the records as of the 
rest ; now the case is that my daughter never was at Deerfield in her 
life, but some few years since she painted a frieze for my room 
and one of the objects was the old Deerfield house, so while the 
work was in progress, I told her about the various parts of the 
premises and what had happened there according to my knowledge ;° 
I know very well that her never having been there herself made my 
descriptions more or less vague and unsatisfactory, and all the 
sooner forgotten owing to that fact, but still we considered it suffi- 
cient to form a substratum on which that elusive subliminal could 
build its superstructures without hindrance. 

The only way to get at the case satisfactorily, as I think, would 
be to question her on each item as it came up, for she would be more 
apt to remember whether she had any inkling of it than I should 
in the matter. 

Some of the items seem beyond her anyway, for instance I have 
no recollection of ever telling her of my grandfather’s appearance, 
yet she gives it very correctly. 

The above is probably the reason why you do not find anything 


specific about this subject. 
R. H. GoopHveE. 


5. The author has seen this frieze which is quite a remarkable piece of 
work. It is perhaps 14 to 16 inches high and runs all around a room 12 
feet square. The Deerfield Farm occupies six or seven feet of one wall. 
The frieze shows the farm buildings and trees, with the roads and surround- 
ing country. It is obvious that this work could not have been done without 
a very thorough discussion of distances, arrangement and general topography. 
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That Mr. Goodhue had in fact told his daughter various 
circumstances about Deerfield appears from the sitting of Jan. 
21, 1910; but the fact that the medium stopped the communicator 
from talking about matters concerning which she had been told, 
is not only testimony to her sincerity but perhaps raises a pre- 
sumption that she did not know or remember the other matters 

The page 302 the situation of the Deer- 
field property. 


Detailed Record. rh 
Jan. 19, 1910. 

[Wadleigh Goodhue communicating. The first part of the 
sitting relates to pee family matters. The last part to the se 


(Father says he can remember what crop > you raised on the 
ridge the year the war broke out. Do you remember?) 

No. I was too much interested in the news for that. What did 
he find on the hill behind the farm when he left the boys to do the 

(Do you remember? Father does not. ) ge ore 

(The boys found a hawk in the pasture.) ; 

The boys were always after those things, and did not seek work 
if they could. 

(That is so. Could you tell us the name of the little mare that 


you thought so much of ?) 
Hard but see—She had a black body a white foot. ards all 
(No, she was red all over.) gies Sette 


Hard—but let me see—she found the mow for herself and eat. 
(She had a colt and he was killed—and how ?) 
Had a bad fall and broke his leg and was shot. [ Wrong. 5 


cold winter mornings ?) 
Yes he had a bad hand and I went; and there was a case of hold — 
and not keep, and keep and not hold, and freeze and run. 
(You went up there to work—and earn money ?) 
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Hold and keep and keep and not hold, and hand for fire. 
(What did you have for a team?) 
Sled and the huge man. ads ib 33 
Two and huge—like the cow. 
(How many did you have?) 
Those and more—two and two. 
(Yes and what did you haul on the sled ?) 
Logs and for the house. 


(No not that—) 

Haul for case of had a book. ak. ; 

(Father has forgotten—never mind. ) 

Find a book and read all of them—ask them. [Visited school : San 

(Yes we understand—when you weré’school committee. 

Find a hand and show them and hold and keep. a. sie - 

(Do you remember Moses Currier?) 

Had a lame back—. 

(You and Moses used to go off every fall and buy something— __ 7 2 f 
What was it?) can 

For the fall and the rest—have and keep—to eat for the family _ E = 
—food. 

(Yes one kind—can you tell ?) ae 


Not good—food for all hard—eat and grow. 


For food eat and grow... -[Interrupted here.) + ae 
(Go on.) 
How long—yet you know you do not avoid us—Ask for your - =e i 
(All right—Father wishes to know if you remember the frog- F 4 
Yes behind the wall—back of the wall—not very deep—for play 
there for a sail and play on— had a raft and all make a ae 
mills—and flood and skate. 
(How did you get the cattle through that pond?) prey se is 
Hard—make them go on a flank and run. 1 es 
Hard—hard hard hard ; hard boards—make a float and drift. . | 
(No not a raft.) 
float for the boys. ah 
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(It was a stone causeway.) coven 
(Where was the well for drinking water ?) 7 
Under the back hand for hold. ae 
(Yes under the back kitchen—Where was the water for the 
barn ?) 

Grow and flow on the way. wae 
(Yes—but the well for winter use.) 
Back of the shed and under the edge. 
(Yes good. Do you remember the last time Fred came home— 
What time.of day?) 

The early afternoon—Hurry case of hurry. 
(Not at that time—just before he went into the army ?) 


(Yes—what time of day?) 
Late. 
(Yes—where did Fred go from there?) 
(Yes—but where did he go before he took the cars to go to 
war?) 

Home and see and see. 


A lot and the timber. 
(What did he do with it?) 
Cut and sawed and hold and lie as it was. Lyte a ; 
(No he did something with the land after the wood was cut off ?) 
Lie and burn and let the case of grow come. (.......... ) 

iz (What was the name of the little river that ran through the 
meadow ?) 


7 He was a great hand for wale ri he was work and work and 
work. [True.] 

: (Yes what relation was he to you?) 

Not by him but by your father. [R. H. G. married his daughter. ] 
(Do you remember mother when she was little?) 

She was little and she was very quiet and shy—what a quiet 
little girl and so shy. [True.] 

(And her mother ?) 

How good and how tall and how ugly and true—and how 
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handy and how smart—how good for a farm—how well she did. 
[All true. ] 
(Tell me how Farnum Hinkson looked.) 
Huge hand for do—but slow. = 
(What color was his hair?) 
neeees He went slow—he was a good man but slow—He let the 
best of things go and did what he needed to—he let the work go 
and keep going—And he had—how funny—his hair was green. 
[It was red.] x 
(Strange—What do you mean?) ae 
a case of dye it. 
(Tell us something about the appearance of Uncle Offy Currier.) 
Short and stout—had a great head and long hand for grow. 
[Aged. ] 
(Any peculiarity about his mouth?) 
How funny—grow a case of at the side. [True.] Res ° 
(Will you talk about Deerfield ?) aes eee 
Know much but not good perhaps—Tell your Father that we 
will try again—This seems to be a sufficiency for to-day and the 
results are good, but now they will be poorer and we had best stop— 
Good-bye. 


Jan. 21, 1910. 
[Same communicator. Message in regard to Deerfield.]® 
(Shall we do a little work to-day ?) Abe yee ire” 
Ask for your father’s father. 


(Certainly. Will Grandfather Goodhue talk with us?) 

And yet you are aware that I am not easy. Yet here we are 
talking together as we never did in life, and yet feeling free to 
discourse on subjects that you never heard of. Well it is wonder- 
ful over all, and we cannot see a quarter part of the wonder either. 
Ask your father to question me again and see if we can establish 
more evidential matter to-day. 

(Shall we talk about Deerfield ?) 

Ask for my father—the old man with a heavy hand, who was 
so hard to set down. 

(Do you remember about talking with father about your trip 


6. See plan of the Deerfield place, given above. iy 
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; In winter when the snow was on the ground,—and with the 
cattle and how they were driven and went, and what we did and 

_ how we sold them [the produce]. And we walked beside and 
_ made a case of keep warm. The cattle were poor. [Known to 
medium. ] 
— (We had best not talk about that, Father told me.) 
And he remembered the cattle were so slow! 
(How about your father’s old house,—you used to see it at 
the farm ?) 
; A queer old house and built towards the barn [Facing], and 
was painted in some of the rooms [Frescoed]. The dirt over the 
hall [Unplastered]. The stairs were built from the kitchen and to 
the attic, the rooms opened from the attic [Loom-room], and the 
loom was under the eaves [Had been moved up garret]. The hand 
for sew was under, and the floor was shaky and uneven and was a 
case of creak, and the boards were so hard and so flat and wide, the 
_ windows were deep and set and not easy to open or close, the doors 
were unpainted and cracked, and the hand for burning was gone 
_ [Fireplace] but the place was there and was unused, but the bricks 
were in the floor, and were broken and burned and reddened and 
torn by use, and the floor was worn and full of spots, the well 
— outside, the hand for burn with floor none [Wood-house], the wood 
lay on the dirt. The place for horses back and of huge timbers 
and rough, the windows none but little spots [Tie-up ports], the 
_ floor rough and heavy, the rafters hewn and raised by hand, the 
mows were filled with hay, the cattle were in a row against the side, 
_ and the horses against the same, and the feed was at the end, the long 
‘ row of cattle were to grow and to have cattle again, the ditch was 
not deep but shallow and very low, the steps were hard and rotten 
and loose, the doors swung and the stairs were steep—so steep [A 
ladder], and the place for cattle to drink was under. [All true, 
although I have found out only lately that the cattle drank at the 
brook that flowed below—R. H. G.] 

(Do you remember the cellar stairs when you lived there— 
What were they ?) 

Go down and under and from the hand for hall, and so steep 
and made for hand for hard, down and against the side. 

(Father remembers hearing you talk about those old stairs— 
Someone took them out, put in others; who was it?) 
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_ One who was for me, a case of mine who was there, and he did 7 
not like those rickety hand for climb, but he placed those like the ae r 
ordinary there, the others were so queer, so turned so, handy for _ 7 
fall. 

(Did you fix them?) 

For me, but not for me, not for me but for my own case of live. 
(I wish you could tell me what was queer about those old 


stairs ?) 
Hard to climb, not walk,—and turn again and again. ere eas - 
(Like a ladder with flat rounds?) tached eee 


That, turned and round under foot, twisted and unsafe, not 
good and must go, not safe, but the hand for hole was made all 
steep. 

(Where was the rolling—way—which side or end 2) 

Against the first door against the road—against the end from a. 
the door against the road—and the first door was against the door— : 
a case of first—the old road,—hand for road was changed.’ 

(Do you remember where your mother’s meal room was?) as _ oe < 

Against the front street, and up over the kitchen. eee. $7 


you sure it was directly over the kitchen ?) 
Against the side a little but over. 
(What was under it? not the kitchen.) 
Hand for wash. [Pantry.] [True.] 


(Are you sure? the kitchen did not go to the end of the house in 
either direction. ) ag 

Room on one end a room for sleep—and a room for keep. Pay 
[Pantry.] [True.] 

(Tell me what was in the meal room?) 

Find the trouble for us—hand for keep the corn, and find the 
sugar. [Refers to the children making raids on the maple sugar. ] 
the machine?) 

Grind the coffee. 
(Perhaps! but that was not what I was thinking of.) 
_ Hard for the milk. 

(A cheese press?) 

That, hard for the milk. 


7. Mr. Goodhue states that, after the road was changed, the bulkhead 
must have been put in beside the former front door, and that it was there 
when he visited the place many years ago. 
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(I remember father speaking about the chest the meal was 
in. Can you tell us about it?) 

_ _Deep and held brass, deep and held from the end to the door, 
and deep and full,—hold us and hide—and deep— hard for us and 
not allowed but do it for fun,—hide but a case of not good for 
us,—a case of punish—hard for us then, better for us when we 
were older and not care; Built on a deep board and a huge find the 


end 

(Waasn’t there something else ?) 

7 A For a huge hand for eat, [i.e., a large table. Don’t remember. 
(What kind of ends did it have?) 
Hold and slide, fall and hold and slide. 
ss (Another peculiarity about the chest. What was it made to 
contain ?) 

i as Hold and grind and deep, made of huge boards and held much, 
bind and shake. 

(You mean sift?) 

Case of that. [The chest had a bar in one end to work the 
sieve. ] 

25 (What did your father have in the attic? . What did he do on 


rainy days?) 

For the hand for hold the corn, he was a case of hull. oe 

(What did he shell the corn into?) 
Built to hold and not used—for the fire. 

fa (Not exactly that, father says he never saw one so large?) 

By J: For the fire, hold and not used, built of hard tin, a deep hand 
a but not shaped like the ordinary hand, for so deep and not poor 

Pi but for a huge fire. 


ao (Yes there was a tin kitchen,—but about the box the corn was 

shelled in?) 
ad For the fire and deep, for behind the stove, for a fire. eas. 
: 


(No, a bread-trough. ) 
Yes for a fire and deep, and for behind the stove, and for a fire. 
(What did your father shell the corn on ?) 
An old hopper cover. 

(No, something made of steel.) 
A hopper cover, a hand for ....... 
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(Not as father remembers, something huge ?) oe 
; a An old frame for hold the dough. [Bread-trough.] 
_ (What used to be in the unfinished room over the kitchen, and 
was afterwards removed?) 
The loom. [True.] 
= ae (Do you remember the attic stairs?) 
oe Against the old hand for burn [Chimney] and close, and so 


(About the door?) [There was none.] Wag 
good,—hand for not good, it was too close. 


(Were these stairs partitioned off?) 
Not so,—not open, but not closed either. 
(What was on the end of the house next the garden?) ner 
Hall for a door, a case of grow, and find a hand for keep. 


something outside.) 
(Yes, in the garden,—but was on the house?) 
_ Found a hang and grow. [Vines. True.] ee ee 


- (Yes, What kind of a tree was in the middle of the garden?) 
Grow and grow,—sweet,—sour. 

_ (You brought a branch home once to show how it bore.) 
A sour apple tree. 

A sour cherry tree, a cherry tree sour. ee 
‘ ne A cherry tree in the case for hand but so sour, not sweet, and 
a tree for blackberries. i 

(What was it grandfather used to raise in the garden for his = 


own use ?) 

For a smoke [i. e., tobacco. True.] 
No, he was a case of hold it and chew. [True.] 


_ (Yes, what did he keep it in, in his pocket?) 
An old bag, case of hold and hold much, but not for that, then, 
but a case of full. 
(Not a bag, a box.) 
Hand for hold, built of tin. [True.] 


(And where did you sleep?) 


2 


Sleep on the table for a case of draw.*® 
(No. Where was your room?) 
Opened and not closed, and for a case of draw. 
(Do you mean the painted chamber ?) : 
That, but not for a case of stay. nate a 
(Yes, but when you were a boy 
Against the chimney. 
(Yes, but what room?) 
7 Against the chimney and across the end. 
against the door, against the hold for stairs. 

(Was that where you lived when you spilled the peas out of 
your pocket when asleep?) 

Do that and not know, yes the place by the door. Grow hard 
now better stop. As for your case it is doing very well, although 
we get more or less trouble by your attempts to .... are not as good 
as we can be later. As for your father’s questions, I am glad that 
he can question me on subjects you are not aware of.—lIt is so 
much better and you have been quite a hindrance before [with] 
your knowledge. Ask for a case of hand and leave this for a while, 
as we are not easily able to work for a long period of time. es 


Jan. 23, 1910. 


_ [Same communicator. Message relates to Canaan.] 
(Shall we work awhile today ?) 
Good, and let us go ahead, Is your father here too? yes, then 
we will go on at once and not delay, ask him to describe some place 
for me, about the old Road House at Canaan. 

(The Old Mory House?) 

Built and long ago, high, two or three roofs and a deep hand 
for back and far from town and hard for a ride, deep and set 
against the road and with a huge place for stores [barns?], and a 
deep hand for rest and set against the road, and far from the city. 

(That would apply to almost any old tavern, can’t you be a 
little more characteristic about it?) 

A deep hand for set and a drive back from the road but not far, 
find a lot of trees near and a swamp, and a hard place to go but 
not a good place for cut; hand for fire near by but not there; the 


gainst the chimney, 


8. It appears that some at least of the walls were frescoed. There seems 
to be a confusion here between designing on a table and painting on a wall. 
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walls were blocks and stones and a field about and grow crops but 
not for him; ask for your farm hand, for your own grandfather. 
He was a good farmer and made a good piece of hay and a 
good piece of grain for himself. He knew and was a good hand 
to do, he made a crop against the graves, and he set trees; he hewed 
and make a place of much land built. He set a place for a barn 
and he made a huge house there, made a place to hold the cattle and 
keep them, ask for the old Road House, the old house near the 
foot of the hill. 

(Father does not remember such a house.) 

Hold and sell, and not far from the best either, made a bad 
house. 

(Was it the next place to George Miner’s ?) 


[Did keep some wood there—no fire.] 
(You kept wood there, but the shed was not made for that.) 
Hide and find, hand for eat, built for a house. [Was formerly 

a schoolhouse. } 

(The large shed towards the stable.) 
Bad, not good, make a bother, hard get better, hand for writing 

is so poor, the shed was a place for store. . 
[Confused along here, part omitted. 


No, he did not do that, he made mistakes, not bad. Guess 
held wrong things, did not do good. Sat 
Ask then for some other thing, for the old house, for us. “SSR 
_ (What was in the lean-to part of the ell back of the summer oR 
kitchen ?) 
_ Make and do, make and hold, hand for eat. » 
(We do not mean the table.) 
Hold and make and press and boil. aur. 
(You are right, a cheese press and an arch kettle.) _ ee my 
And a place for the clothes too, and a place for a fire and a oe 
place for scrub. (An old washing place there, which I had for- oe 
gotten. R. H. G.] ea 
(As you went along you stepped down one step, what did you ge? 
come into then ?) ns 4 
Into a hold and place for wood, and make a place for a fire. huey 
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Try again and see and if we cannot do better we will wait. 
_ Ask for the old door that was broken. 7 


(Did you a door hung there?) 
No, but had a cover there. acre 
(What was on the other side of the wall ?) eh itr oe 
Hang and fill. 

(Fill with what?) 

(Father says we cannot do well to-day,............ 

So poor won’t try, ask later and do better, and when you are by 
yourselves, ask and do better. Good bye. 

[There was a door cut through between the sheds, and the door 
was not hung, this was the one I was thinking of; but there was 
another opening in the house, part of a wooden partition taken 
down to make an entrance into a clothes closet belonging to another 
room. This opening had a light curtain hung over it, but I did 
not think of this one as we were talking about the shed. R. H. G.] 
me Fes Feb. 1, 1910. 

at : [Rebecca W. Goodhue communicating. Message relates to 

* Pi (Shall we try and work a little this morning?) 
Bier Good and try—Ask your father if he wants to hear from his 

His aunt who was blind. 

(But he has no blind aunt. ) 

No—He did have one who was a poor hand for that. Almost 
gone and poor—was not able to work. 
ee (He can think only of the two blind aunts stili alive.) 
ey: 7 And yet he does not know—Ask for the aunt who taught him 
letters. 

(He don’t remember any aunts there—Isn’t it some other boy ?) 
: He was bad for me. No, he knows the little old aunt who was 
with him in his case of need—help for his boy and I was poor. 

(What boy ?—Aunt Sarah was not little.) 

Bos A boy who came and died—and not live—he had a poor heart 
is anes and died not grow at all—he was so little. 


+ 
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(Is it Aunt Lizzie French?) 
No—she was not of us—we were alone by ourselves. How 7 
does he not know? He did remember the woman who made him m 
the little hat and coat. 
(Don’t you mean a little girl died? Is it Aunt Becky?) ; 
Not good—a little girl—no all boys there—the girl did not grow ‘ 
well, poor—but she died too—the mother, and the boys were sent ‘a 
away. She knows since—She did not need a fear of me—she . 
liked me I knew her. Those boys were good and were active and 
sweet too ; Ralph was so good to Susie—she was a cute little girl—all 


curls—she liked Ralph and the little girl too with the red hair—all i 
good to those and all liked each other—she liked him and she never é 
forgot him, and she made a case for him too, and we lived near in ‘e oy 


a house like theirs. The boys liked us but so did we like them—the 
girls did not like rough play but they were good to us—we liked a 
The girls did not live they died—they could not stay 
—all went and were not long—The house was dry and not good— 
poor—old and too hard. ) 

(Is it Aunt Becky? Where was Carrie born?) se 

We lived near and she came soon—a girl was born to me—a aE 
little girl who had red hair, she came after my hand for your 
father—my case of hand was so poor. 

[Aunt Becky had two girls, one “all curls ” the other with “ red 
hair.” She means the latter was born after her husband failed, my cr 
father’s brother. She was partially blind at times. It was her 
daughter that came to us in our need of help. My sisters died in- Ss 
fants. My little boy died of a poor heart.] ae 

(Where was Aunt Mary?) pat 

Your grandfather’s house too—like mine [Belonging to the 
Corporation]. We were with them—poor boys—She did not know 


them—They did not understand too. They never realized—but iS r 
later—The little boy was frightened and hid. [When mother died. “= 
R. H. G.] 


(Tell me about the room she died in.) 
Old and cracked—and had a low [ceiling]. ‘The door had a 


deep long place in it—and the floor was go hard with a hard hand 
for wear—the fire place was gone and was away and covered—and 
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the old case of see [windows] was deep and low and was for several 
not do well the floor was rough too. (Who stayed with the boys 
after their mother died ?) 

Do for them was a good hand but not for boys. | aise 


; (At first—did the woman live near ?) 
she came from near me. 


(Was she a married woman with children?) 
No she had no children—she came from a house with no chil- 
dren, poor for them she did not know how—Poor boys they did 
not like her—she grew better after but not for a long time. 

(You mean Grandmother Goodhue the step-mother; we mean 
who looked after them when their mother died ?) 

Don’t know—it was not a case of that. It was a case of accom- 
odate as we all must. 

(And who did Grandfather hire?) 

Old woman who had a bad hand, she had a case of steal too— 
: not for those perhaps—she had a hand for chance and she looked 
for herself. [True.] 


ee (Who took the baby and Elbridge to Vermont ?) 
i For them! the father. 


ae’ <a (No—He took Ralph—who took the others ?) 
{a For them but the father—for him mine. 

(You took them—Father remembers that.) [This was a 

For him for mine and for him too. as Pelee, 

(Was it you?) 

For me for him for us all—for us for him for me. 

(Aunt Mary Carter?) [She took them.] 
Yes she took them to the old house for a home—Poor babies— 
bats little ones and an older—a little girl and a boy too; she was a good 
woman little too—had a grave face and good—had a clear skin a 
great hand for help—a good woman. 

(What was in front of your house on the corporation ?) 

Drough and hand for eat. [Grass—perhaps pump. ] 

(No not the pump—something long.) 

Great hand for step. [Sidewalk.] 

(Across the road and almost to father’s ?) 

Hand for stable—for the cow and how green! [Long block 

cellar, grass grown.] 


Onl 
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(Have you forgotten the long cellar?) 

No—but not good—how hard had a case of broken and low 
eee A long front and broken and not good—had a steep slide. . 

(Across the street in front of the celiar was something | else. * 

how hard. 

(The last of an old farm.) sin 

How hard—and I am not good. Ask for those boys—ask for , 
their father—He was discouraged—and was not long alone—He pe 
forgot the needs and need help. 

(Can you tell something about him that I do not know?) ; 

He had a big hand and a shoulder—and he had a size and a "Sas 
deep hold and he was good for a boy,—and he did not like to read tas 
for them, and he held true and good. g 

(When did you go to Deerfield ?) 

After we were—lose and sell, and were damaged and hurt [i. e., 4 
failed in business]. We lived there for [quite a number of years], ey 
and had a hand for the old man and the mother there. The mother ves 
there was a good woman—so hand and good. He had made a good ~~ 
hand for many boys—she cared for them and kept them well—and 
she was a good woman. [11 children.] . 

(What did you think of Grandfather Goodhue ?) “x By = 

He was an old for stay and be at a case for himself. a 

(What was opposite the old house at Deerfield ?) meses: aeY' 

Hand for grind. 

(No exactly opposite—a building.) 

How hard The case of grind was under and away and a hand 


for store was about there. ifs 
(Do you remember Dyer Smith’s house and barn?) ail 
No—he was not good—don’t ask for him—he was not good. a a 
(What was the weathervane on his barn?) 
Blow and turn and like a torn ship. 


(And the shape? Aunt Emily designed it.) 

A grand old hand for turn—turn and turn a torn ship— a trans 
—hand—hand for a cross and go..... for a boat. para, 

(Can you find out for us?) 4 

Do so for you—ask and see—boat and sail—a torn ship. 

(What was in the pasture—by the side of the brook, near the on 


wall ?) 
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(This was ruins. ) 
> A deep hold for go—hand for grind. ....go and saw. 

(Not a gristmill nor a saw mill. Some of the old machinery was 
there when father was a — 

Hold and go....poor....not go on now—go and come again. 

(All again won't you?) 


‘Feb. 13, 1910. 

[Wadleigh Goodhue communicating. The notes represent the 
combined information of R. H. Goodhue and his brother Walter S 
Goodhue, who happened to be in Dracut at the time. He died in 
1911. The message relates to Alstead.] 

(Good morning! Can we write a little this morning ?) 

For you to day. Ask for your grandfather who told you about 
the old home and his work. 

(That might be any one of them.) 

Not the one who told you about the and the hand for run. 


(Run what?) 
For work, on a home place to live for yours. eee 
(Grandfather Goodhue! my father’s home?) 


That. Ask your father to ask for more. 

(All right! What sort of a farm house was it?) 

An old house and large, painted white. [A fair answer.] 

(What did they make at the factory at East Alstead village ?) 

For sale and make, case for barrels [i. e., a kit factory]. [The 
stave factory was somewhat below the village. The medium did not 
know. | 

(And what did Rat Kidder make?) 

oneea For cut and sever [Kidder made rakes, but they also made 
scythe snath nebs there]. 

(The idea is there. He used to make and sell to the farmers.) 

Made to grind and hull: [There used to be a grist mill there, 
but we did not know it.] 

(What natural feature of the landscape was near the farm ‘) 

The granite hill. 

(Father did not mean a hill.) 

The flume and the hand for run. [True.] 

sais but that was not meant.) 


4 


mat 
| 


The hill and the village and hold for the drink [i. e., the pond]. asi af 
(Yes the pond. Do you mean Warren Pond?) ee) . 
Same drink. And do you know the combs? [There was a wi za ae 

comb factory at Leominster, where he used to live.] 
(What did they make in the factory in the village below ?) i. ra 2 a 
A comb. Hand for sale went to sell and made much trouble. _ 


[Mr. Evans, selling agent, did make very poor work of selling the ee Fees > 

combs. We knew nothing of this.] i ie x 
(In the factory at the foot of the hill.) = ‘= 
Make for a house. [Shingles, very likely.] 
(Perhaps. Can you tell what they made in Marlow?) 
Shades and hinges. [Think not.] i) 


(Perhaps. But what did they manufacture in the large plant a 


Grind for scythe. [Think not.] 
(There might have been, don’t know, but the principal industry ?) fi ens 
For the wear the shoes. [Correct, a big tannery, medium did 

not know. ] 
(You mean what they made shoes of?) 
Yes the shoes and fit for them. 7 P 
) (What kind of a building was on the farm 


half way to the village?) 
[Not on the farm, otherwise answer is correct. We knew nothing Bh 
about it.] 


A low hut, used for a shop and gone and left standing, not used. 

(Wasn’t there a little white house there?) 

Not there, beyond, not for me. 

(Was there a schoolhouse there ?) 

Not on mine, beyond but not mine. The teacher boarded, not 
in the village but here. [Walter S. Goodhue says the school was on © 
the farm.] 

(Do you remember who taught there once ?) 

A grass teacher...... from us. ; 

(Nellie?) [His daughter—a new teacher—taught there, and 
boarded at home. The medium did not know this.] ; 

seene From us, she had a school there. 

(Father remembers a natural object on the back side of the 
farm, what was it?) 

A ledge, a huge ledge. 


~ 
i 


eu ee (He does not remember that.) [There was one there, however. ] 
A hill, rough broken and steep. 
(Yes, but this was beyond the ledge.) 
A great swamp, and a huge ledge. [True, but medium did not 
know. 
(Yes a swamp and a ledge. What was next the swamp?) 
The trees, pines and hemlocks. [True, lots of pines and hem- 
locks. Medium did not know.] 
(Good. Where was the barn in relation to the house?) 
Across and down. 
(Good. How many barns were?) 


A large barn and sheds. [Two smallish barns.] Pewee 


(And where was the well?) 


fe ae Back of the house and a little at the side. A trough at the barn. | 
[Correct. We did not know.] 
(All right, where was the woodshed ?) 
S a 2 Behind and at the end of the ell. [Correct.] AS 
Py ioutry (Father thinks so. What kind of a house was it?) i | 
ee 2 A white house with a long ell and a slope, and a cream back. § 


[Don’t know about cream back.] | 
(Two stories or one?) 
Two and a half. [Common two story. Medium did not know.] | | 
(Was there any porch ?) 

None and too hot. [Correct. Medium did not know.] 

(Where was the kitchen situated in the house ?) 

At the front and at the back. At the end and away from the 
end. [Correct.] 

(Yes, the end of the ell joining the house. Did the kitchen t 
reach clear across the ell?) 

Was not all, a jog and a place for a sink. [Pantry in corner. 

Medium did not know.] 

(Yes you are doing well. Where was the front door?) 
At the end and at the lower side. [Wrong. House was side ) 
in front. ] 


= 


Away towards the village and up. The entrance was below and P 
the reach for a hall was along, the end opened and was to go to the 
sitting room. [True.] v 


(Father says Nellie told him about an old lady, a widow living k 
alone somewhere about there.) 


) 
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The old woman who was afraid. She was alone but she had 
two bulldogs and did not teach them to stay at home. [Think wrong 
about dogs. ] 

No she was not able to talk, was no case for me. 

(What buildings were on the point running out into the pond?) 

For shelter and stay keep for summer. [There was a summer 
hotel. The medium did not know this. ] 

(Were there any islands in the pond?) 

No. The islands were too little. [There was one near the ie 
shore, fair size. Medium did not know.] Sry eae 

(Where did Nellie live after she was married ?) ae Lakh 

She had a home above and towards the village, but not long. 

[Correct. Medium did not know.] 

(A relative of Gen. Banks lived in that village.) 

Near the center but aback, and fronting the street. A house for 
show. [Correct. We did not know.] 

(What kind of mines used to be there ?) 

Gold and aluminum and copper were not there. These were not 
good not equal but grow and lie, and shine and spurn. st 

(What do you mean?) 2a 

Shine and not worth gold, and like but not hard but soft. 
[Correct. Mica. Medium did not know.] 

(What did they do with it ?) 

Use for a grease and a powder. [Correct.] (And what else?) 

Pumice and a case of rub. [Don’t know.] 

(Where did the water come from for the house ?) 

From the [1?]edge, flow from the edge and into a cistern. [At 
barn.] [Correct if he meant ledge. Medium did not know.] 

(What was on the upper side of the barn yard?) 

Grow and stand still. [A tree also.] 

(No a building !) 

A great shed store and hold the grain and sleds. [Correct. 
Medium did not know.] 

(He thinks so. Did that road ever go through, instead of stop- 
ping at your house?) 

It was a highway and went to a village, but the road was nearer 
was not here, and this stopped. [Correct. The medium did not 
know this. ] 

(Where did you sleep?) 
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We were under and over; under the edge and over the sitting 
room. [Walter S. Goodhue thinks his sister slept over the sitting 
room, and the others down stairs. ] 

(Can you remember anything about the road to the village, about 
a mile or so from your house ?) 

The road was along and between, and was gutted. [Correct. 
Medium did not know.] 

(Not an ordinary road between East Alstead and Alstead 


a 


village ?) 
ba A hill and a slope and a pitch, and a hand for gutters and a..... 
[Correct. Very steep and long hill.] 


vr (Can you tell what they called the village?) “a 
Place for slambang, for a band. [Don’t know.] 
(No, named for what they made there.) 

..Plow and share and turn slash and cut. [Correct—but we did 
not know. ] 
(No, we will let this go until Walter comes.) 
(Will you tell Walter more if he will come sometime ?) 
Go now and come later, good ask for more, yes ask for......... 


Feb. 15, 1910. 
[Same communicator. The message relates to Alstead.] 
(Good Morning! Shall we write this morning ?) 
Yes—Ask for your Grandfather again—He wishes to speak 
more about the old Alstead home. It was above and over the side 
of the road—It was a case of do nothing at this but end. [The road 
ended here.] 

(How far away from the house was the pond ?) 

Not far—A good walk on a good day and after a few minutes. 
[%4 mile.] 

(What sort of stairs were there?) aes 

Against the side and up—and not a crook. [True of front 
stairs. ] 

(You remember you took father’s wagon home when you bought 
his horse ?) 
» _ No he took mine—I had one and he took it. 
(No, father sold you his horse.) 
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No—I sold him a horse—He never took any hand for me—I 
sold one to him. 

(George Miner sold the horse to father and you bought it of him — 
after.) 

No—lI bought the horse and he was not good and I had no 
money to pay. [He paid part down.] 

(All right—that is better—Now how about the wagon?) 

The wagon was a hard one—had a black body—had no springs 
and was so hard. 

(Oh yes it had springs....you borrowed the wagon to get the 
horse home.) 


yes it had springs......long shape—and big seat. 

What did you do with the wagon when you reached home? 
y y 

oepedsees drove out and sold it. 


(I think you have forgotten about it.) 

No I repaired and sold it. [He sent it back by freight.] 

(Let us wait awhile for that—What was the matter with the 
horse ?) 

He had a bad leg and would not go. 

(Yes and what else ailed him that you did not like him?) aod 

Cough and snort. 

(Don’t remember anything like that.) 

He had a bad scratch on his leg. 

(What color was the horse?) 

He was black with a white foot. 

(Father don’t remember any white foot.) 

[I sold the horse to father—A fine black horse which occasion- 
ally was troubled with a lameness in one leg. Father did not like 
him because he would get out of the pasture—and sold him to his 
son-in-law—He did not have the money at the time and never paid 
fully for him.] 

(What trouble did Fred get into when he was at Alstead?) 

He was always doing something. He did not like to ries ond 
He made a good many things—He found a brook. ae ieee 

(Don’t you remember how he was nearly drowned?) _ aoa ee 

No he got out. retya 

(We can’t think of anything about Alstead because Father was 
never there long—Can you tell us anything about it for Walter?) 
[Walter S. Goodhue, a brother of R. H. G.] 
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No—you must keep and wait until he comes—I can’t tell unless 
you help me—You are not good when you don’t know whether you 
are a good hand or not and it hinders us. Ask for your own home 
and what was there. 

(Do you mean my own home or father’s when he was living 
with you?) 

That when the boys were at home—They had a [garden] for 
themselves. 

(Do you mean when the boys were young—or that om had 
a garden?) ' 

That—the house where they were afraid for themselves and 
did not like home. 

(1 shall have to leave this now—Father is called away—Can 
you say anything to me?) 
ei No let it go—you cannot take a hand without his aid. 

Jane [He says the boys did not like home. This was in a measure 
true. «Their stepmother could not be considered as thoroughly 
congenial. ] 


ta The message relates to Canaan.] 
(Good morning! Do you care to write to-day ?) 

Yes of course—Ask for your Grandfather; He says he cannot 
get you when he wishes; Ask for me—and see if you cannot give 
me a better hand to-day—ask for the old home again. 

(At Alstead ?) 

Of that and others—The ridge was back and long—and sloped 
towards the hill—and was sparsely covered with birches and hack- 
metack—and was covered with long growing heather. 

(Don’t you mean fir when you say hackmetack ?) 

The fir was up, the other was under, the whole was there—an1 
the hillsides were dense beyond. The trees were not of very old 
growth and were thick and dense, and needed trimming. The end 
next the farm was beyond our case and was not ours, and we could 
not cut those. Ours was swampy and boggy. 

_ (Where was your sugar orchard oe 
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Beyond the swamp and above the ridge and next the road. 
[This was true. ] 
(That was the apple orchard. We meant the maple trees for 
sugar. Where were they) [The apple orchard was in Canaan.] 
That was beneath the road and above the house and away from 
the ridge against the next farm. 
(What do you mean by above the house?) 
Against a height. 
(Do you remember where Mr. Morse’s sugar orchard was?) 
A great show, at the end of the hill and above all. 
(Was that above the road and above the house?) 
Above the farm and over the road—high and in sight. 
[This was true of the Morse sugar orchard in Canaan.] 
(Very good indeed. Do you remember where Mr. Floyd lived?) 
He lived above us and on the other side. 


(In the same town ?) 
Yes against the next but of us....almost across)” 


(But the same town?) 


Against the next and across—near and across—back and under 
a tree—Hard....had a case of a field and a...... number... .. 

[Mr. Floyd lived in adjoining town of Enfield, a Lawrence 
neighbor. } 


(Yes Enfield.) For that good. 
(Do you remember Merrill Currier ?) 


Hand for shoot and hunt—he had a case of fire. 
(Don’t you mean Orren ?) | 
Yes he had a case of hunt and shoot and shoot about. Se ae any 
(What did you call Orren’s gun?) 


..for sport....lift and arm...a brickbat. 
(No part of a fence?) 
The top bar... .lift and go. 
(Yes—the Old Rail. Tell us where Merrill Currier’s barn was 
situated. ) 


..For a hill and his house was under it... .the barn was above. 
(Yes—that is so; what benefit did you get from his barn?) 


The run down and across and dirt..... 

(And what result ?) ot 


(Where was the church you attended occasionally ?) ae 
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a ..At the Street. [Canaan Street.] 

did you go to the depot ?) 

_ By the water and across and below the trains. Bait eer 

(Don’t you mean over the raiiroad tracks ?) 

The trains were above and underneath. The road was beneath 
the trains. The road was beneath the trains....under the road 
was that and over the trains was across. [The road ran along at 
the foot of the railroad bank for a distance; then up and over an 
iron bridge ; it ran by river also.] 

(What buildings were by the bridge over the tracks?) 

The old mill and the hand for shoeing. [Not a blacksmith 
shop. | 
(What did they make in the old mill?) eo 
Carpets and rugs. [Wrong, it was a saw mill.] , ‘apes 
Soe (Where was the grist mill?) 

Under and below and against the road. The end away from us. 
(In the village?) 


ea Te No the village was gone. [It was out of sight of the village. ] 
a what did they do in the saw-mill besides sawing logs ?) 


the shoeing. [It was making shingles and laths.] 
(Not that Father remembers.) 
The shoeing was above that............ but on the same way. 
Eévedhuneon ) [Blacksmith shop was in village further up stream.] 
(Do you remember Ferrington Currier’s meadow ?) 
That was against the heights and was drained, and overflowed 


and drained 
(What building was on the meadow ?) wa 
An old hand for haul and cover. [i. e., an old barn.] 
(Do you remember the barn raising ?) 
No, the boys would. 


(Do you remember Pilsbury’s Switch ?) 

The grass was gone from there, the old road was worn and ton 
and the hand for grow was not come, but the way was open. 
(What do you mean?) 

The road was open, but the grain was not grown there. (.....) 
(What did they load on the cars at the switch ?) 
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Fence and the ties. [Wood and bark and ties.] (........... ) 


(Let us go back to the farm. Where did you boil the sap in the 


sugar orchard ?) 


Under the shed and across from the old spring—and far. tel oon 


(You used to boil the sap away from the house?) oo 


Away and under the shed, back and away, go and gather but 


not soap 
Ceabasdnwona ) [Not soap but boiled in same kettle.] 
[He boiled the syrup in the old arch kettle in back shed, sap in 
open near trees. | 
(How did you boil the sap?) ....deep hand for soap. (.....) 
(Above the house—and on the side towards Hinksons—what 
kind of mowing was there ?) 
Deep and tangled and heavy. 


(And what was the condition of the ground 
Hand for grow and with a deep and good top. _ per ; 


(If you remember you could tell ?) 

So hard for that, heavy and steep and ridged. The hillside was 
ridged. 

(Have you forgotten the rocks there ?) eek 

The huge hand for ridges were a case for that. ee 

(Have you anything you would like to say to us?) 

This—the old mill held farming tools—for spreading and scat- 
tering for cutting and gathering—did not make them but cover 
for the farmers and a case of work—build and saw and file and cut 
and saw and split and drive and change and make over and repair 
and sell and shoe, hand for that lived at the Depot, and back and up 
and away from the center and at the back. [This grist mill was 
a general repair shop, machine shop, etc. The man was rather 
hairy. The old man and son lived near mill.] 

(Who was he?) 

Had a good hand for fire and a huge back and arm—grizzled 
and hairy. 

(Father does not remember.) 

The hand for saw and split lived and had a home near the shop. 

(Do you ever see Joe?) et H. Goodhue, a Grother of R. 
H. G., died in 1892.] 

Yes he is with us—why not? © 7 ee 
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(Why did he use such words—that he never used when alive, 
like “ Duffer ”"—“ having a good time—” and such?) 

For a case of change—He knew you did not like that, and he 
did not like to see you too serious. This is so hand for severity. 
You do not realize that we cannot completely change and he did not 
like to see you too hard for severity. 

(Then he did not mean any disrespect ?) 

He was a hand for change. He did not wish to receive his way 
from your time—and he received and liked fun always [True]. 


And now ask for me soon—Goodbye. = 


20, 1910. 
Ble [Same communicator. Present: Mrs. Harrison, R. H. Goodhue 
and Walter S. Goodhue. The message relates to Canaan.] 

(Good day! Uncle Walter is here. Would Grandfather Goodhue 
like to write for us?) 

Here and ready, ask for the old farm where he and the rest 
were, a case for such a hand for mischief. [The boys did have some 
fun. ] 

(Canaan ?) 

A case of that. Those boys were certainly all a case of fun. 
and knew more fun than the ordinary. A case of how much amuse- 
ment they find in everything, and what a case of hand they gave 
your mother too. [True.] 

(Grandfather can you tell us about the colt that died ?) 

He fell and broke his leg and he ate the hogs swill and was ill. 
[Did not break his leg—Got hurt and died—mare came down to 
house and called—But he died. ] 

(No you don’t remember correctly. He had an accident.) 

He fell and broke his leg, and he had to be shot. 

(Can you tell where Mr. Hinkson got his water for the barn?) 
A case he found a high place and let it flow down. [Correct.] 
(Yes that is so. And what happened to the spring ?) 

The drainage let it go. 
(No something fell into it.) 
Case of the old horse. oy ey 
(No, Merrill Currier’s dog.) 


A case of not rT he was a case of a curly dog. [I think not.] 


tr 
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(What arrangements did Mr. Hinkson have for drawing water 
at the well ?) 

A case of long reach down. 

(Yes, a well sweep. Where did they get the water for the 
schoolhouse ?) 

ounews near us, hand for school felt hungry. He lived away and 
found nothing at the school. He left the case of find behind. 

(We don’t remember that. Do you remember who you made 
the sap-buckets for?) 

The hand for eat and for supply. [Not understood.] 

(Ask the boys something that you remember.) 

See—Tell them to speak of the hill that dropped and hand for 
the depth, and how the brook flowed. Ask them for the way how 
I drove the cattle, and brought the hand for catch and eat back. 
And where the little brook emptied into the branch, and where they 
found the toad, and about the shed room they used for a cubby- 
hole, and the way they used to scramble up that roof, and where 
they found the hog and how they grew the case of the old farm. 

[My brother shot a hedgehog in the pasture. The “hill that 
dropped ” was a place where the wood dipped into a deep ravine. 
Driving cattle and “eat back” probably means that when he went 
off in the fall to trade his cattle he generally kept back one for his — 
own eating. The medium knew about the “hill that dropped,” and 
the brook, and sliding on the roof; but not about the cubby-hole. ] 

(Yes—They went up onto the roof and slid into the hog-pen — 
in the winter. They had a cubby-hole over the hog-pen and 
another where the sap buckets were. Do you mean when the boys _ 
tied a string to the frog’s leg and drew him up the brook by clock- 
work?) [Medium knew.] j 

A case of that and good. And when they ate the cider apples. — 

(They can’t remember that. Do you remember the red steer that 
had his throat cut?) 

He found a case of a cut across his neck back of the house near _ 
us. The cut was a case of fine. [Cut in pasture. He got well.] 


+ 


(You never knew how it happened. What happened to Joe 7 
when you went down in the woods to get a load of wood?) = 
[Joseph H. Goodhue, a brother of R. H. G.] te La 


He slid over a ledge and was shaken and I..... [He cut his foot Fine . 
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with an axe.] ae 
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(Do you remember where the “knot-head” tree grew?) 
[Northern spy.] 

They were near the fence, and were a case of grow apples that 
were so deep and fine, a case of near the fence and above the house. 
: [Medium heard us talking about the quality of the apples, but 

not of the location of the tree.] [It was above the house—not far 
from the wall.] 

(Yes that is so. What did Hinkson call that piece of land?) 

The Jones Girl’s hand [He called it the “core ”.] 

(Where did they used to live ?) 

They were away, above and for us, not ours, but a case of live 
alone. [The Jones’s were gone long before we moved there.] 
[Don’t know anything about the family.] ere 

(Do you remember where the red school house was ?) ae, 

Down and nearer the center, and a hand a sell. 

; (What was it near?) [Foot of Pettie’s hill, near Moose brook. 
We did have to go down to get to it. It was nearer West Canaan— 
not the street. 

A hand for risé, and grow. 

(Yes near a hill and trees. And what else?) 

The farm was beyond and a case of for the...... church. [Not 
understood. 

(There were no churches anywhere round. Who did Moses 


: Currier marry?) 
& A girl who found much to do. Sted 
; (The family were smart workers. Who were they?) “a 
oe . Grow and cultivate a beyond above and retreat and onwards, 
a the way was not good but rough. The house had two hands for 
hills. 
[Currier was a farmer. Answer not understood. ] 
Pee (What was directly across the road from Ferrington Currier’s 
house ?) 
For hold and draw and dispose. 
(No, I don’t quite understand. A small wood colored building.) 
Case of that and a huge case of repair. 
(Repair! Yes but not very huge.) [A little shop where they 
used to make chairs. } 
Repair and rebuild and remodel. 
_ (But his father used to make something there.) au 
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Case of no. 

(What color was Merrill Currier’s house ?) 

He did not like the old one, he painted and rebuilt. He found f 
a bonnet, and had two hands to work and a son. His boy was a case 
of farm after him but...... [He worked at carpentering. Don’t 
know about hands or “ bonnet ”.] 

(What became of Lovell Currier?) 

Hand is going. We are not good to day and wish to do better. 


Your head...... [ Medium had a dizzy feeling.] 
here is a breeze.) 


Feb. 22, 1910. | 


[Present: Mrs. Harrison, Robert H. Goodhue, Walter S. Good- 
hue. Same communicator. The message relates to Canaan.] 

Good day! I should like to try and see if we cannot do better 
work to-day, Shall we try?) 

Surely we will try. Ask again for your grandfather and see if 
you can find more of general interest to both, ask for him. 

(All right, is Grandfather Goodhue here to-day?) 

Certainly I am here, and cannot but feel a little beside myself 
when I see how fruitless some of our efforts are. However let us 
see what we can do now. Is W...... 

( Walter ?) i 

Walter,....hand is here ask for us and let us ae [Walter S. #4 

(All right! What shall we talk about ?) 

Our old homes, our home at the old farm near yours, ask for 
that, ask for the hillside that flowed. 

(Do you mean where the barn drainage flowed onto your land?) 

That, where we grew a sight of grass, and where the stones were, 
but where the bobolinks were. [There were plenty of stones. ] 

(Yes there were bobolinks below the barn.) 4 

That and tuokary....hand for hunt and rover. [Meaning tur- 
keys hunt and rove.] 

(Can you tell where you stowed your hay rack for the winter ?) 

Under the back of the shed, under and above the roof of the 
other. 
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(Yes, in the end of the straw-shed. There was something in 
the garden, back of the leanto and near the barnyard fence?) 

The mill-stone and had a case of grind. [The grindstone was 
in the shed near there. | 

(No, something that was a common expression among you.) 

Throw and grow and grow and grow, had a case of pour and 
sink and grow. 

(Yes the slop-hole. One night you came in from feeding 
the cattle and something followed you into the house. Do you 
remember ?) 

the little chipmunk. 

(There were no chipmunks out in the winter. Try and tell us.) 


fox 
(A wild animal but not a fox.) si hy 
Hunted, for kill, had four 


Grow and hunt ....... a hop... 

(You don’t seem to remember except that it was a wild animal. 
What kind of a pump did Merrill Currier make for you?) 

A grow and a hog and he had a hurt leg. [Very likely the 
hedgehog that was shot in the pasture, his leg was broken. ] 

(Don’t try any longer. What about the pump?) 

a turned log ......hand for hoist. 

(No, the log pump was at the barn, and this was in the kitchen.) 

Not good. Let the pump rest now, and see if we can find about 


_ the hill-side that sloped against a house, and where the great hand 


for slope was. 

(What kind of land was it on the right hand side of the lane as 
went up?) 

naam the back was hilly and the front was not, the higher part 
- was a broken pasture and against the fence the trees were green, 
and all was uneven and rock....... [A hillside, level at the foot, 
- uneven and rocky, some maple trees growing along the wall.] 
(What was growing against Hinkson’s fence?) 


Spruce and hemlock. 
(No, not there, Walter says willow, father says alder.) 
There were all at the end. a 


(There was a large tree growing down near the land that you 


took from the what sort was it?) 
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jeeewd a huge rock maple. 
(No, you are mistaken there.) 


an old farm elm. [Wrong.] 
(You evidently find it hard to tell. Do you care to try again?) 
....a huge old lar...... [ Wrong. ] 


(Where did you get your sleigh?) 

sen0ed fetch and carry and haul, not far. [From a neighbor.] 

(You took some colts to winter for Mr. Davis, something pe- 
culiar happened to them before you had them. What was it?) 


betnad a deep hand, a case of drop. 

(No not a fall.) 

a hole, a fall, not good fall. 


A case of this, there for over winter. 
(Yes the colts, what else?) 
Not behind but beneath the back,—draw and haul and shelter for 


[They were wintered in the barn cellar.] 
(Yes, in the barn cellar, and don’t you know what happened to oe ‘ 


Drop and fall, hand fell and took a huge fall over them. bye a acl if 

(They were injured by a locomotive.) es 

Hand fell and dropped over them. 

(You were getting in hay on the side of the ridge, and something 
happened to Joe.) [Joseph H. Goodhue, a brother of R. H. G.] 


He fell and sprained a hand. J 

(But the horse wasn’t there.) tian 

The horse was going and he fell, the drop was not there. 

(But you were not using the horse then. Joe did have some  —> 
trouble with a horse once.) io Se 


He fell and hurt his foot over the edge of the back of the horse. => 
(Do you remember what happened to the horse when you went a Bey 
to Vershire ?) 
He lost his back for a trot and he limped. He limped over a vs 
stone and lost a shoe. P fo 
(The horse fell, how did it happen ?) 
He limped over the back of a stone. 
did it do to the wagon?) 
..Was wrenched across the back of the end. Nae: 
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(She fell on her side and cracked the shaft. What did you sell 
that horse for?) 
Four and twenty, four and twenty. 


(No, for what purpose, what was the horse to do?) we _ 

(Who bought the horse? What did the buyer do?) 

Draw and green,...... had a home and a drover. hand for shift 
and drove [Sold for Cavalry purposes. ] 

(We don’t understand.) [Repeated.] 

(What color were the oxen you bought of Mr. Floyd?) 


Had a band and slash, and white and brown. [One had a band, 
both were red and white. ] 

(Yes, red and white. When you were one of the school-com- 
mittee, who was the other?) 


drop and haul......a miller, 
(No, the man who served with you.) a 
(How many children did Mr. Hinkson have?) 2S 
One,...... and four....... Sea 


(No.) [Repeated. ] 

(Never mind. Tell us who you have with you now.) 

You call for us. We are here together. All, and gladly, yet it 
is not as easy to say as itappears. We forget and it is natural. You 
cannot receive all either. It is very hard. Do not try longer now. 

[This was an exceedingly “hard,” communication. My brother 
was present and not being used to the method, his talk distracted 
the mind of the medium to such an extent that the results were 
unusually poor. However there are some things she did not know, 
such as....Nothing about the Bobolinks, where the hay-rack was 
stowed, about the old slop-hole, or the land beside the lane or that 
the colts were wintered under the barn, nor the color of the oxen 
bought of Mr. Floyd. 

{What we could not find out :—What animal followed him into 
the house, the pump in the kitchen, the bushes against the fence, the 
large tree growing in the field, how the colts were hurt. What 
happened to Brother Joe, when getting in hay, what happened to the 
horse when going to Vermont. And how many children neighbor 
Hinkson had. Nor where the horse went that was sold to go into 
the U. S. Cavalry. 
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[I did not know myself about the colts wintering in the barn 
cellar, and had forgotten about the banded ox. R. H. G.] amerh 


Feb. 24, 1910. 
[Communicators Joseph H. Goodhue and Frederick C. Goodhue. a os 


The message relates to Canaan.] 
(Good morning! Shall we do a little work?) 


See and ask for....... 
(For who?) 
Ask for your own brother and for yours...... ake Sf 


(Uncle Joe?) a 

Ask and try and see, ask if he cannot write a little, ask for the 
old town. 

(Warren or Canaan?) [Warren, Mass., was Joseph H. Good- 
hue’s residence. | P 

The old town before mine alone. 

(All right. Canaan.) 

That. Ask for the time I fell and sprained my foot against es Fe 
back of the ledge. : 4 

(Father don’t remember. You were getting in hay on the : 


of the ridge with the oxen, and something happened, a little accident : 
that your father could not tell about, while you were on the load. 
Can you tell?) 
I was trying to reach and tumbled over and upon the back * a 
an ox, and he shook me. 
(No you slipped, but not on an ox.) 
Against the side and down and over. 
(You tipped over and down?) 
Against the side and down and underneath. 
(Who you? and what became of the hay ?) 
Go over and on. 
[We were trying to find out about this on account nt of 
its rarity, the load tipped wrong side up and he was buried under ae “i 
the hay. The medium did not know this.] 
. Why is it that when it is not possible to impress me with the ie ae 
correct answer, that an attempt is always made at the risk of being 
wrong, rather than saying that the answer is not possible to be a 
given ?) 
This :—the answer is confused ended or gone, but the effort to — 


a -remember will impress and a wrong impression is thus given, and 
Bae often in the fact that the possibility is considered in order to recall 
incident. 
\? (In that case then we must make the best of an answer, and 
ignore what does not meet the requirement. ) 
fe That, as when you asked as to what entered the house, of course 
7 something entered, but how and what, a cat, a rabbit or what? 
(Could you find out what that animal was? Fred knew, and so 
did your father.) 
Find and see, it was a little wild animal and was hungry, and 
hunger tamed it. Fed and went out. 
(Will you ask about it and see?) 
Not good but try. Ask for the dough-nut apron. 
(We don’t understand.) 
oh The long apron that she wore over her dress with the sprigs 
a a oe all over it. [She wore sort of an oversack, sprigs all over it, when 
she worked over the butter. ] 
* (Father has forgotten it. Do you remember the steam boiler 
ae that you and Fred had?) 
That, made of a case of a can, and draw and go and fill and pull. 
~ Case of explode. [It did look like a big can.] 
(Yes but it did not explode. You tried to make a steam cylin- 
der for it but could not, but you did make something that worked.) 
The little wheel went and it had a case of cut and ran over and 


(What did you make that little wheel of ?) 

The ring of a back tire. 

(No you made it on the bench, it had little floats; what did you 
make them of ?) 

Draw and cut, made of blocks of hard wood. Draw over and 
under and bit. 
(Father says there was no wood about it.) 

Hard, the end was soft and the bite was hard had a great hand 
for cut. [Little tin and lead turbine. ] 

(And what was the soft end made of ?) 


The wood...... the end and soft....... 
she [This steam-boiler was made like a can of tin. They did think 


they could make it go and pull, and tried to make a steam cylinder 
for it, but their tools were too crude, but they did make a little 


A 
aver, 


steam turbine of lead and tin that hummed mightily. As I remem- 
ber now Fred made a little circular saw of tin and mounted it on a 
block of wood, and belted it to the turbine, and it was a great hand 
to cut and bite little stuff, like potatoes and such. The medium did 
not know this. ] 
(Do you remember the fall that you went to school at the 
academy on Canaan Street ?) 
Blow and puff and cut, had a hand for cut, went and was lost. 
(Very likely. Do you remember the academy ?) 
Draw and cut across....was filled and soft. [i. e., made of 
lead. Still talking about turbine. ] 
(Do you see Fred?) [Frederick C. Goodhue, a brother of R. 
H. G., killed in battle in 1864. ] 
Of course. He is here always, he found a case of young; and 
he never returned home, he fell by a shot across the head, he was 
away he had to go and went, and he did well and was good, and 
how he fell and died soon; his hand never returned to him, he fell 
and he died. He left a case of one and us, he never realized but we x 
[missed] him felt for him, wanted him, he fell...... he missed us. . 
We never left home after that as he did, but go late, as we could 
[He never went again]. He was brave and went, he found no 
mother but his own. His hand is for you too, ask and see. 
(Do you think that Fred can come some time after you go and 
see if he knows anything about that engine?) 


He says he will try and do so, ask for him. me or a aig eee 
(Now?) 
Yes ask for him. Te 
(All right. Will Uncle Fred write for us? Please.) ei tie 


[Change of Communicator. ] 


Do so, and see about the gristmill, how did it work, we took a 
hand for draw and made it cut and fixed it, and drew it about with | 
a string, and we placed it over and upon a draw and let it cut 

(Do you know why we are asking all these questions ?) 

We ask too, you try and serve, we try and answer for a case 
of rely 

(And for what purpose ?) 

Rely upon us, we are not certain and you wish to try and find 
out about what we know. 
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_ turn and turn over, he did not find a case of straight. 
remember. 


to work in war times?) 


and (?) Walter S. Goodhue. 
We were ignorant ourselves as to most of the answers in this sitting, 


(But the real purpose?) 
To find out. 

(To establish what ?) 
Each one of us and know. : 
(Do you remember the flag-staff that you made?) a . 
No, the hat was blown off, and the little man was a case of 
[Don’t 


(Father means the flag-pole that you set up above the maples.) 
No the tree was set and sawn but not trimmed, and I cut and 


it. 


(Do you remember how many parts were in it?) ae rte hs 
No, the end was double. [Had a topmast.] ghar 
(Yes. How did you get up to the cross-trees?) 


Hand and climb, but not a case of strength, helped by rungs. 
(Don’t you mean pegs?) [There were pegs.] 
Draw and straight and to the cross and stop; the flag was 


bought. 
(Yes. Do you remember the little ship that you rigged ?) 
torn I got. 


(Perhaps so. He don’t remember. Where did you keep that 


ship in the parlor?) 


Against the end and overa drawer [Top of secretary.] (....) 
(They kept something in the upper part of that case of 


drawers ?) 
Shew and look 
(Do you mean a looking-glass or a secretary ?) ne 


Show and look and read. [Books.] 
(Yes. Were you willing to go to Lowell when you went there 


Get away and leave the farm? Yes. 
[The rest of the sitting relates to Lowell, Mass.] © 


March 3, 1910. 
[Same communicator. Present: Mrs. Harrison, R. H. Goodhue, 


The message relates to Alstead. 
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there only for a few days. I therefore sent the record of the sitting oe bey : 
to my sister, Mrs. Tinker, who had made her home there with the _ 
communicator, her father. Most of the notes to this sitting are _ 
based on her comments on the record. ] 
(Good morning! Shall we write:a little?) 
How do you go on now? Are you pleased? Ask for your case 
of work again, of write well. Ask for your grandfather again. 
(Grandfather Goodhue ?) 
He says come and talk about the home again; ask about the 
town and streets. 
(Do you mean Amesbury ?) 
No; the other near a case of rest and lay lie}. 
(Do you mean Alstead ?) 
Yes ; how they were, how they ran, how the streets were laid out. = 


ik 


I know. 
(And where did your road enter the village ?) yo ‘aes 
At an end. Not that, but at a turn...... Next and soon; ride aes oo 


about a mile and turn then and enter soon. The village was laid a 
out in a case of one, and above and below, and not very great butdo iw 


fairly well; and had but two good houses, and no case of buy but _ Sa 
the general store. 


[About a mile from the house of the communicator was East _ Pile 
Alstead, where the store and church were; about one-quarter of a se s ae 
mile away was Millhollow, where there were three mills and eight psf 
or ten houses, of which two were good ones. ] : 

(Yes, as father remembers. Was there a church?) 

One church for those who would not allow all. [We supposed 
this answer to indicate a Baptist church; but in fact the church was 
a Congregational, and not a Baptist, church.] 

(Was the gristmill running when you were there?) 

Not the gristmill. It was away, turn and follow on and go on. 
[The gristmill was about four miles away, at Alstead Village. ] 

(Which side of the village street was the burying ground on?) 

The side next to us. [Correct.] 

(Perhaps. Father thought it was on the road toward Mr. 


Tinker’s. ) 
Next to us. Above and down, but on our side, in the case of 2 
a lot and a hand for reach and drive. [Correct] 
ok 
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Shoes and hand for sear. 

(Do you mean a blacksmith shop?) 

That. Just over and above the edge. [There was a blacksmith 
shop just a little way from the pond.] 

; a (Can you tell in what part of the village the stave factory was?) 
f - Se Yes. Across from the others, but on the end of the chute. 

% (Was it near the pond or away?) 

; Near. But a case of a chute from the pond, and not close 
[In Millhollow there were three mills, on the brook that came from 
the pond. The first one made scythe nibs and spokes for baby- 
carriage wheels. Next below was Banks’s sawmill. A little further 
on was Kidder’s sawmill, which made spokes and rakes. ] 

(Was there any sawmill there?) 

No. The mills were to cut only the pieces, not logs. 

(You spoke of an old shop, unused, on the road to the village. 
What was that built for?) 

Work and make, and sell and use; case of copper and boil, and 

turn and put together. 

(We cannot say. Where did the village get its water supply ?) 

None. Each got his own. [Correct.] 

(Do you remember how Johnny used to get out of the pasture ?) 

No: He was a case of sell. He was no hand for staying; he 
was a case of not stay. [Correct.] 

. (And how was it that he did not stay ?) 

He used to grasp and back; and then turn and spring. 
[ Correct. ] 

(Did the water for the barn come from the same spring that 
supplied the house ?) 

This. The ledge was sweet, and very sweet and clear, and was 
for the house, and the well was used entirely for the rest. 

(Walter [Walter S. Goodhue, brother of R. H. G.] says that 
the water flowed into the barn trough. We wanted to know where 
it came from.) 

Yes. The water came from the spring; but a case of rest, and 
overflow. 

(Walter says the barn water came from another spring.) 

No. The spring was near; but not the same as that, case of 
overflow. 


[Walter was wrong, and the water 


| 
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came to the house from a spring; and the waste or overflow went 
to the barn. ] 

(Father does not know much about Alstead. Would you like to 
write a little for Nellie [Mrs. Tinker, daughter of the communi- 
cator], to be sent to her?) 

Ask for the trees near the house. She will know. 

(Well, what trees were there. We don’t know.) 

Grew on the end, and one at the front. Bear and fruit and 
grow; and break easy, not strong, case of brittle. [Correct. In 
front of the house was a balm of Gilead tree, very brittle. ] 

(Can you think of anything else? We don’t know the place.) 

The trees were back and in a swamp; and above the trees 
were for bear and grow fast. The end was a case of bear and one 
in front for shade. The rest were not a case of dow. . . [well?] 
The walls reached above and into the hill; but the ends were ended ; 
and at the road the edge of the road was a case of flare. [Correct.] 

(You said the back of the house was painted yellow or cream; 
but Walter does not seem to remember that.) 

No. The end was in that, painted alike after; but the end was 
once done in another [color]. [Correct.] 

(Was there a brick oven?) 

The oven was gone. It was ended, and found not needed. The 
house was added and the chimney was gone. 

(Wasn’t there something of a piazza on the side of the kitchen 
where the pantry was?) 

Not a case of do well. The end was given a case of boards, 
and a case of up, but not covered in. [Correct. There was a 
covered piazza on the other side of the kitchen.] 

(In what part of the kitchen were your rocking chair and table?) 

My chair was against the window, back to the pantry; and the 
table was set against the wall in the end against the home. |There 
was a large woodbox in the kitchen; and his chair was near that. 
Correct about the table.] 

(Can you describe the chair?) 

The chair was a rocker, with a wooden saddle and bend. [He 
had an old fashioned rocker with a curved seat. The upholstered 
one came later. R. H. G. The chair was a rocker upholstered in 
haircloth; and after it got worn it was covered with cretonne. 
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No, the seat was a fit. “Be er 4 1 
(What color were the arms?) 


New, and painted green. [The main color of the chair was 
green. | 

(What direction did the window face? Could the ‘sun shine in?) 

Yes. It entered at the front, and at the end of the wall. [It 
entered at the front. ] 

(How was the ell placed on the house? Was it at one side or 
at the center of the back?) 
: This. At one side and against the end; make a case of jog at 

the other end. The wall was a case of holdoff. [Correct.] 

(What could you see from your window in the kitchen ?) 

A huge case of do, and a case of go on, case of cover and hide. 

[From the window in the back of the kitchen one could not see 
much as there was a hill.] 

(Do you mean woods or hills ?) 

Go; and the end was covered, and was not seen, lost under the 


a Le hill [Beyond that was woods and higher hills.] 
: pent: (Could you see the hills ?) 
ig foot No. It was hidden, [One could see only a very little of the 


pond. | 
(Did you have the piano and the secretary in the same room?) 
The piano was against the wall; the other was between. [Cor- 
rect as to the piano. The secretary was always in the diningroom 
between the parlor and the kitchen. ] 
(Can you tell how the house was planned?) 
Enter a case of doors, one into a front room and one into a side, 
along and doors, one into the sittingroom, and one into the bed- 
- room ; the end was against the wall, and at the case of go on was a 
door for a back hall. [Correct.] 
(And the stairs ?) 
: Against the wall, and against the end, “had a turn and go on. 
. a: [The front stairs did not have any turn; but the back stairs had a 
broad tread, and a turn.] 
(Was there a cellar under the ell ?) 
ome r Not that; but enter and go into the end of the stairs and down 
back and under. [Correct.] 
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(Was there any 
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The ell had no roof for tall; the roof was low. [Correct.] 

(When you were in Lawrence the help made you a present of a 
large sofa. Did you take it to Alstead ?) 

That was carried and given a case of much do; find an end at 
the case of hall. [The sofa went to Alstead; and was sold or 
given away after the communicator died.] [R. H. G. says the 
communicator probably thought it was not taken from Abbott Hall 
in Exeter; but Mrs. T. says it was.] i 

(Was it worn out in a boarding house?) - 

That not good at all. 

(Did you have a good-sized attic in the house ?) 

The attic was entered and was a case of hold all; but it did not oa 


reach a hand for a wall. [There was no attic in the main house, _ r E 
just a small hole and a trap to enter it; in the attic over the kitchen vf : 
was a place for hold all.] ae 
(You had some books in the secretary. Do you remember any _ 
of them?) 
Not as good. How did you like to read much? Read and do aE 
something myself, not a hand for that; and some of those cards “4 
had a good hand to do good; a case of write about living, and how me 


you grow, and how do you read. Had a case of trial, and a case of a 
poems. [Correct.] a 
(Yes we have the poems. There was one subject you were in- 4 
terested in at one time. Can you tell that?) i" io ae 
Grow and enter and believe. [Correct.] 
(Did you not have a book by Judge Edmonds >) en ae Sam i 


Enter and do, and a case of remember, a case of believe and see; 


not a case of true but of untrue. How did he find an entrance? A om ry 
case of how absurd. 
(We do not understand. ) ae 


Yes. You know of this. I entered. Find a case of show. 


Show you a place and you read. You don’t know my hand yet. fs 
(Did you have a book by a man of the name of Harris?) a ae 
Safe and find, find and keep. ae 


(Did you have a poem?) Date 
Hand makes no case now; hand is going. Have you a case of 
enter again into my hand. Please come and write, and see what 
we shall accomplish. . Hand leaves now. Hand is going. 
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March 10, 1910. 

[Same communicator. The notes as in the last sitting represent 
the knowledge of Mrs. Tinker, to whom the reports of the sitting 
were sent for comment. The message relates to Alstead.] = 

(Good morning. Shall we write to-day ?) 

Certainly.’ Ask for your grandfather G. 

(All right! We had a letter from Nellie [Mrs. Tinker, eal 
os - of the communicator] and she corroborated the greater part of your 
= last writing. She says it is wonderful.) 
aa Yes. She would know, and you were working entirely in the 

ad dark like that. Is it not more satisfactory in the end? Would you 
Be : - _ like to see what more you can do? It is good practice. 

v7, . (It is satisfying to get good results. Nellie did not say anything 
_ about that stave mill. We don’t know whether it was in the village 
or not.) 
"his. There were several mills one and one and one; and this 
=e oe was the one to split and frame and hold together. 
(Walter S. Goodhue, son of communicator] said 
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it was in the village or not.) 

This was one of these, only these. [There were three mills at 
Mill Hollow; two were saw mills at the time the communicator was 
there. Half way between Mill Hollow and Alstead Village was 
another mill for making staves and headings for pails. ] 

(Did you understand our question about the piazza? Nellie 

ws said there was a covered piazza on the side of the kitchen.) 
This. A covered hand for this; but not a case of on both sides. 
_. was low and free. [There was a piazza only on one side.] 
(You said the piano was against the wall, and the secretary 
What did you mean by “ between ” ?) 


fee 
ae nae} This. It was one and one and one; and that was in the second 


| ze re one between the front and back. [Correct. The secretary was in 
the ‘dining-room, between a bedroom and the kitchen.] 
a Tae (And what do you know of the old sofa?) 


= This. Hard and worn and hold much; not carried out, but kept 
and covered and used ; old and worn, but not carried out. [Correct.] 
(Not thrown away ?) 
Not carried out, but used. [Correct.] 


(Can you tell us something that Nellie [Mrs. Tinker, daughter 
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of the communicator] will know about? We are working in the 
dark ?) 

Tell you about the farm. The sheds were a case of surround 
the barn; and they were large, almost as large as barn; buildings 
were across from the house. The hand for sow [the fields] were 
below the building. The swamp was wooded, and the trees were 
very dense. The ledge held back the swamp. The foot of the hill 
was below, and there was a turn at the foot. The fall was not very 
sharp, but was enough. The roadsides were not deep, but the hill 
soon hid it. The edge of the foothill was wet, and the pond lay 
beyond, and there were homes for many. The meadows were about, 
but were not let grow. The falls were not of a very great height; 
the brook had the mills. The village was not wealthy, but was in 
general circumstances. The town hall was at another, and the 
church was deep and set back and alone. The village itself held 
only a few; but the lower part was the [place of business]. The 
higher part was steady and slow, the brook did all the work; the 
higher part held all the people ; and the hill was not a part of the vil- 
lage but outside ; the farms were about, but the hill was steep, and was 
not for bearing but for trees and stones; and another village was 
at another hand, a village that was somewhat larger but not much. 
There was no case of saw, but much farmers about, and a case of 
cure and dry in the mills; and the hills were about there also but 
not as high nor as stony. [Query, was this Alstead Center? R. 
H. G. Mrs. Tinker says of this answer: I could not describe the 
farm any better if I should try. The town hall was at Alstead 
Center, and the church was next to it. While we lived there, the 
hall and church and one house were burned, and the church was 
rebuilt ; but the town hall was rebuilt at Alstead Village. The rest 
of the description is all right. It is all correct but about the church, 
which did not stand alone as there was a house next to it. These 
were on the only street in the Center. R. H. G. queries whether 
the church last mentioned by Mrs. Tinker is the one intended - 
the communicator. ] 

(What was the characteristic of the brook between Mill Hollow 
and Paper Mill Village ?) 

This. The village was situated at the lower part of the br es 
and the brook was a case of bank and cut. [Correct.] : 

(Yes. But what about the fall between the two villages?) red ee 
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The flow was steady, and the fall was sharp and swift. 
[Correct. ] 

(What stock did you keep on the farm ?) 

Not very much, just enough to get along; the horse and a cow, 
the hogs and a few sheep. [He usually had 3 or 4 cows, and a 
yoke of oxen besides the animals mentioned; but he never kept a 
large stock of cattle. ] 

(Was there an orchard on the place?) 

A few trees at the side toward the village; a few apples, and 
one tree for cherries, and a few others. [Correct, except that Mrs. 
Tinker does not remember the cherry tree. ] 

: (What was in the mowing field on the opposite side from the 
_ house and above the schoolhouse ?) 

A large tree and a few hands for hold and a rock. [Correct.] 

[The rest of the sitting relates to other matters. P. F. H.] 


March 15, 1910. 

[Same communicator. The notes as in the last sitting represent 
the knowledge of Mrs. Tinker, to whom the reports of the sitting 
were sent for comment. The message relates to Alstead.] 

(Good morning! Shall we write?) co. 

Certainly, ask for your hand for see. “ie 

(Excuse me please, a caller.) [Goes and returns.] 

(I am sorry to have [had] to stay so, can you go on now?) 

Not go again, hard,—try now, ask for your grandfather again, 
let him talk and see what he says. 

(All right, is grandfather Goodhue here? We sent off the 
second report [to the communicator’s daughter, Mrs. Tinker, for 
her comments] this morning. How well he has described the 
farm!) 

Do well, let us try more, ask for the house and the buildings 
again. 
; (All right, go on and tell us.) 

This. The old house was built a long time ago; and the old 
door and the huge chimney were torn out and two others were built, 
the stairway was straightened and the old door was renewed, the ell 
was added and a bed room there. The pantry, the hall was on the 
end of the kitchen and behind the front door, the chimneys were 

built center and between, that they might take two rooms, one on 
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each side, and one in the kitchen was alone; and the windows were 
made of small panes, and later they were made to haul. ' a 

(Do you mean with cords and weights ?) 

That, case of down and up. 

(And were new frames put in?) 

Had no sash for haul and a change. [Mrs. Tinker says: I don’t 
know anything about the huge chimney; if there was one it was 
removed before we went there, and we never did anything to the 
stairs. There was no chimney in the parlor, but I think gne was ; se 
built for that room after we moved there, the chimney in the “ aa 
kitchen was alone. The windows were of small panes; father put in at 
some larger ones, not the large ones, but 9x 13 or something like 
that. There were springs, no cords and weights. ] 

(Was there a back door to the kitchen on the side towards the 3¢ 
pond ?) : 

Not a door, a window; and back against the ledge was a shed a. 
and that was open. [There were two windows and a door toward a 
the pond, and on the other side were two windows and a door. ne 
There was an open shed that joined the barn, but the shed that ae. 
joined the house was a woodshed and closed. I think father meant 
the shed that joined the barn, as there was a ledge in the mowing fe" 
near it.] 
(Can you tell where the cherry tree was? Nellie [Mrs. Tinker} oe re 
does not know ?) ve 

This. A growth and a hill and a tree, and a tree and two or oan 
three hills and a cherry alone. [There may have been a cherry 
tree there sometime. Just now I asked my husband if he remem- ie 
bered a cherry tree on the farm. He said, “ Why, yes, a black 
cherry tree.” I suppose a cherry is a cherry whether it is black or 
red. After he said that I remembered it well. It stood alone in 
the pasture, and mother and I used to get cherries from it.] 

(Can you tell us more about the house ?) 

The huge chimney was leveled, and the stairs went straight and 
not twisted, and against the end of the hall the door to enter a room | 
was a case of turn at each side, and the back hall had no stairs Be 
the end towards the shed. [The huge chimney was not taken out 
while we lived there ; in the cellar was the foundation of one.] 

(Was there any window in the kitchen attic?) 


bones in?) 
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None that was large—a half. [Correct] 

(Do you remember anything in particular that was pe there ?) 

A hat, and a box hat that was used for bees, also a hold for 
yarn. [I don’t remember about the hat or box, or hold for yarn. 
We used it for a store-room, and father spread his corn there to 
dry.] 

(Was there any door at the stairs?) ae awed whe 

Yes, a door at the foot. [Correct.] | she 

(How large was the shed, and how was it built ?) 

Large, for wood, had two doors, and made of shed beams not 
sawn. [Correct.] 

(Do you remember the old Indian mortar that you pounded 


Yes, it was in the end of the shed, and was of stone, and a long 
case of pound. 

(In-doors or out; and what shed?) 

For a hand to grind, at the end of the long shed and under the 
eaves, for a case of grind. [Near the corner of the woodshed.] 

(Where was the long shed ?) 

Draw and show. [Draws a plan.] 


hat 

(And where was the mortar?) 

At the end of the shed and under the eaves, near the road and 
back of the end. [Mrs. Tinker says: “I don’t seem to remember 
_ anything about the mortar.”] [She had just been telling about the 
mortar ; probably she did not know it was an Indian relic. She was 
telling about the grindstone, “a case of grind,”—a mistake of hers. 
R. H. G.] 

(That is what father was thinking. 
mortar, but my brother spoke of it when here.]) 
keep your grindstone?) 

That was back of the shed. Draw that and on the other end of 


[I had totally forgotten the 
(Where did you 
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(All right, where was oe watering trough for the stock ?) a 
At the end of the yard at the opposite of the shed. [Correct.] oe 
(Where was the Balm of Gilead tree?) 

A little towards the edge of the roof. [Correct, it was near the 
shop. ] 

(What kind of latches were on the doors ?) 

Hands for draw and hands for turn, and of all kinds, wood and 
lift. [Correct. I have lifted the wooden latch on the barn a great 
many times. ] 

(I know you spoke of wooden knobs once, but don’t remember 
where. ) 


Latch on barn and a case of lift and draw aside and pull, and - 

a case of bring over and lift on the shed, case of turn and unlock e 

on the end, and a box [bolt?] and a hasp on the back door. ae 
(Was there a kitchen cupboard ?) ee: 
Against the end and for a case of sink, and for a door and out, 

and for a seek to go on. [The cupboard was about in the middle + 8 

of one side of the kitchen. The sink was in the end, with outside o 

door next to it.] 
(How was the kitchen finished ?) idee. te. 


A case of draw and firm, show and of wood, boards and repaper Fa 
over. [Correct.] 
(What became of the bookcase you bought of Sam Stearns?) ea” 
Go on and tell later, let me ask for the farm. a 
(Was not the bookcase taken there?) ek ite 
No, did not last so long. [I don’t remember the bookcase.] [I : 
remember now it was given away when she was a baby. Given 
away when the communicator moved from Canaan. R.H.G.J 
(Where was the tie-up?) é 
A door against the road, and open across, and horses and cattle . 
along a side near the end for the village. [Correct. The place for = Sa 
horses was on the side toward the village, for cattle on the othe E 
side. ] 


| 
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(Was there any Wormwood growing about ?) 

And that was not there, was no such about; case of fur and 
fuz. [Father is mistaken, the wormwood grew near the wagon 
shed, three or four bunches of it; mayweed grew in the barnyard. ] 

(If we name the weeds, could you tell?) 

Low and small and sweet, grow and fur and fly. 


( Dandelions ?) 
They were low and fuzzy, but not sweet. 


( Mayweed is not sweet?) 
Yes good, draw and brew, good, like that, 

Not there, near but not in the farmyard. mF le 

(Did you have tansy ?) 

Grow on a side, grow and spread and grow more. [There 
certainly was a lot of tansy that one by the roadside, and it grew 
and spread. ] 
(Did you have thistles ?) = 

Sting, not near, but across and nes te stones. 

(Tell us about the muck in the swamp.) 

That was take and beware, had a great case of draw in and 
sink ; the swamp was of slime and deep, the black was deep, case of 
sink and look out, hand for draw in, up to the knee. [Correct, 
always had to mow and rake it by hand.] [About the swamp, I 
was told that bottom could not be reached with a rakestake. 
R. H. G.] 

(It was measured with something they use about the place.) 

Not good, case of draw in and lose, lose and not recover again, 
deep. 

(Were there any vines about the place ?) 

Hand is going now, come again. 

[Mrs. T. remarks: “ Father has certainly given a fair descrip- 
‘tion of the farm and buildings. There was but one piazza when I 
was there, but it seems as though the last time I was at the farm, 
there was a kind of a small piazza over the door looking towards 


March 29, 1910. 
[Same communicator. T he notes as in the last sitting represent 
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the knowledge of Mrs. Tinker, to whom the reports of the sitting 
were sent for comment. The message relates to Alstead.] 

(Good morning! Shall we write to-day?) 

See, ask for your grandfather ; ask about the bees. 7 

(We cannot find out anything about the bees; Uncle Walter 
says he can remember nothing but corn in the attic.) 

Buzz and fly and sting. 

(But that was what I was thinking.) [Wasps or hornets. ] 

Just so. 

(Was there any old yarn machinery in the attic when you went 
there ?) 

No, had one but gone and lost. [Don’t know anything about it.] 

(Did you mean there was one, before you knew of the place?) 

Yes indeed, see how the beams were. [No way to find this out 
now. | 

(Can you tell us what family took the house when you left it?) 

A hard working man, industrious, man to slaughter and kill. 
[Father made a mistake in this answer, the family that took the 
place consisted of man and wife only. But he describes perfectly 
a family that lived near, at the foot of the hill,—he was a hard 
working man, a butcher, used to do most of the butchering for the 
farmers about there. His family consisted of a wife, a great boy 
and a little girl.] [My daughter and self knew nothing about this 
whatever. R. H. G.] : 

(How much of a family did he have?) 

A wife, a great boy and a little girl. na hatte. Or 

(Is he still there?) 7 


Has gone, is not there. [The man and wife are still on the ba) Sa: 
place. } 
(How large was the farm?) age 


One hundred and seventy acres, bounded by the pond, the ledge g3 tn an 
and the road. [Should say he had the number of acres about ae 
correct, but it was half a mile from the pond sure.] ae 

(We did not think the farm reached to the pond. Was there 
a brook on the place?) 

A small one running from the pasture towards the swamp. 
[ Correct. 

(Where did the swamp drain ?) } 

Across and over a hole and through the ledge. [Correct.] 7 
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(Was there any hardhack in the pasture?) 

Not much, the hummocks were free and brakes. [Correct.] 

(Where was the pasture ?) 

Across a case of travel but reaching to a hand for drain. [The 

gate to the pasture was just across the dooryard.] 

(Were there any juniper bushes there?) 

Not there, but across a hill. [Never saw any juniper berries; 

there were blueberries there. ] 

(Were there any oaks?) 

Spread along the hill, but not huge and grow but late. [Correct.] 

(Was there a maple orchard ?) 

Draw and sweet, no, case of dear. [A few trees.] 

(What did you keep your deeds and papers in?) 

A huge hand for books, press and hold in order, square case of 

trunk, square and rigid. [Correct.] 

(What was it covered with?) 

Skin, ox and sheep. [It is covered with skin, not much hair on 

it now, don’t know what kind.] [I remember that box, a little 

trunk-like box covered with calf or colt skin, ornamented with 

strips of sheepskin, once colored, fastened with brass nails, but my 

daughter never saw or heard of it. R. H. G.] 

(Do you remember what you wore around a dickey when you 

wore them ?) 

Fold and long and straight, but not tie, run and fold. 

(How did it fasten?) 

Bind over. [Mrs. Tinker speaks of her mother’s making his 

‘the of black silk, and that was correct; but the question had refer- 

ence to a made-up stock, which fastened by one end slipping into 

the other behind. Think some did fasten with clasp, but don’t 

remember sure. R. H. G.] 

(Do you remember how the stock was kept on?) 

Fold and held by a clasp. [Some perhaps; his had spring 

inside. | 

(Was the mowing at Alstead stony ?) 

; eee had some ledge, but all was not. [Correct.] 
(Did you have a poultry house?) 

Show and sun, a space had a glass window, against a barn, at 

_ the rear and out and along towards the sun. [Correct.] "coe 

(Where did you keep your pigs 
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The Harrison Case. ja: 
Under but not all under, one side. [Correct.] ad 
(House side or barn side?) [Of the road.] Apis Or 
House was not a case of that. Under the house? No indeed; 

house was over and about the cellar. The pig pen was across and 
half under the old barn door. [Correct.] 

(Did you have turkeys ?) 

Had a few once but away. [Correct.] 

(There or somewhere else?) 

Not there, was at another, no good, hunt. 

(Did you have a cat?) 

Yes, had one and one and one, had cats always, had none in, 
but when hand for like was little. [Correct.] 

(Did grandmother make any cheese there?) 

She was not able, no press. [Mother made cheese in summer as 
she loved to make it, and there was no proper place to to set — for 
butter in warm weather. |] 

(Were there any fireplaces ?) 
Ripped out and gone. 

(Were there swallows under the eaves ot the barn?) 

Mud and stick and rear, all about the inside. [Don’t know, 
but presume answer is correct. ] 

(Was the barn cellar well drained ?) 

Not a case of stand and stay, drain off and out, not standing. 
[Correct. ] 

(Did the foxes ever trouble your hens any ?) 

Once and again, all a case of not often. [Don’t remember about 
the foxes. ] 

(What about the woodchucks ?) 

Ground and dig and hunt and for eat vegetables, corn and the 
crops, hold and hunt and spread and dig. [Correct.] 

(What became of the bricks from the old chimney?) _ 
Spread and scattered and relaid. [Don’t know.] j 
(Were there any mica deposits on the farm?) ; 
Shine and glitter all about, but not of any value. [Correct.] 
(How were the sides of the road from the house down the hill,— 

rocks or trees or thistles, grassed over or bushy ?) 

Stones and weeds, grass and bushes, no grass or trees were 
clean and swept but hand for all. [Correct.] Re 
(Did you ever have any trouble with the neighbors ?) yity 


[Correct. ] 
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[Correct, to a small amount.] 

(What kind of soil was the road?) 

Sand and stones, small and light. [Correct.] ‘ea ih 
(Did you ever own a watch in you life?) 7 é 
Sell and one, hand for felt a case of swindle. [Don’t know. J 
(What kind of a watch did you give Fred [Frederick C. Good- 
hue, son of the communicator] ?) 

Hand for bore and a case of start, for bore and a case of hurry. 
[Don’t know.] [Answer refers to Fred. R. H. G.] 

(What became of his watch?) 

Hurried and retreated and became left, and he was gone and 
never came. [He gave Fred a small silver watch, but he is talking 
of Fred himself, left on the field. R. H. G.] 

(Was there a bulkhead to the house cellar?) 

Not at the end, but at the back and against the ell. [There was 
no bulkhead when we lived there. ] 

(Were there any large farm gates?) 

Not large but small, at the yard, at the end aganst the building 
and open but not against the house. [Correct.] a ee 
(What were the fences, stone or wood ?) 
Stone, and some wood, not but a little. [Correct.] 

(Could you see any mountains from the farm ?) 
Not a case of see, had no case of that, broken by the hill, but 
away the height was against the sky beyond a height. [Correct.] 

(Did the stage go to Alstead ?) 

Yes all the time and each day, once and back, mail and deliver, 
hold and carry. [Correct.] 

(Did it go on to Marlow?) 
Hand is out, and so ask again. 


April 5, 1910. He 


[Same communicator. The notes as in the last sitting represent 
the knowledge of Mrs. Tinker, to whom the reports of the sitting 
were sent for comment. The message relates to Alstead.] Pras oa 


9. There may be a confusion with Deerfield here; see notes to sitting of 
Jan. 21, 1910. 


Not good and don’t ask; forgotten and over; case of a little. 
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(Good morning! Shall we write this morning?) mee 

Ask for your case of write again and see what will come. 

(Call for grandfather again? He will have to volunteer in- 
formation. ) 

Perhaps, ask for the hillside, was it wooded? "Woods there but 
thin and second growth. The hill was certainly steep and was 
almost a gully. The road was hard for horses and dangerous, and 
should be seen after better; the foot was washed for a case of a 
drain and was worn away. [Correct.] y 

(What hill was it?) 

Go and ride over and was steep. 

(Between the farm and the village?) 

(Hand for travel, yes, not behind us.) 

(Tell us more about the neighbors. ) 

Hand for slaughter and kill but was not a butcher all the way, 
against the house for school, and drain and dig and plow all about 
the road, all were a case of till. [There were but two houses be- 
tween the farm and the village of Mill-Hollow. Mr. Still was a 
butcher, but not all the time; was a farmer and a good stone layer. 
Mr. Howard lived next the schoolhouse. At times he would drink, 
and so would Mr. Still; but they were peaceable and good neighbors. ] 

(How many were there between your house and the village?) 

Six and more, the farmer, and the hand for drink, and the 
butcher, the hand for sell and drain, and the one who was a case 
of lay idle. [See last note.] 

(How many people were there in the Banks’ family ?) 

Gather and recall....the cousin, his wife and two sons, the 
girls were away. [Mr. Banks’ family consisted only of himself and 
wife; they never had any children. His father died before we 
moved to the farm. I know nothing about his family.] 

(Tell us about Rat. Kidder’s family.) 

He lived by the water, he made scythes and rakes and hoes, he 
used to use a drain, and was a case of turn and turn, he made the 
boys sing and dance, and he led the flute for them, the boys used to 
say he was a dandy. [This seems a little mixed. Rat. Kidder 
lived near the water, made rakes, and turned baby-carriage spokes ; 
but in the mill near the road, on the same stream, Mr. Messer used 
to turn scythe nibs and spokes. He is the one, Hop. Messer, that 
used to play for the boys to dance. He played on a bass sis 


[Correct. 
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(We never heard anything about him but that he had a turning 

mill.) 

He was such a caper, he used to use the water and the drain, 

and work and work, and he used to chipper all the time. [He was 

a queer old fellow,—was a great worker, always went barefooted in 

the summertime, was quite well off.] 

eceeesess Were there any mayflowers there ?) 

Yes the hill beyond was covered. [We never found many may- 

flowers, some patches. ] 

(Were there any cranberries in the swamp?) 

Hand for sow, no, had no good place for them, swamp was 

too dense. [Correct.] 

(Can you describe the schoolhouse ?) 

= That was low and long, deep windows, doors two, one at each 
ie the entries were spaced and ended at a desk, the windows 

were thick and few, the ends were all blocked and firm, but the 

other case of see was ended by a shed and was not open, the sides 

showed all, but the back was a shed, a place for store and the rest. 

[Father must have had some other schoolhouse in mind. It was 

not the one near us. There was but one outside door and no shed. 

The wood was stored inside, the windows were high up in the wall. 

We know of no such schoolhouse as described. | 

(That is, the school had two entries, a desk between them, win- 

dows on the sides, and woodshed and outhouses in the rear?) 

That, draw and show, hand for sit was in the end, and the shed 

was parted not separate buildings,...... hand for grandpa’s house 

was away at the end. 

(Think I understand. ) 

The wind was fearful at the hill, the trees were broken and 

twisted there. Has you father found out anything about my people 

that I told about? [I guess we used to feel the wind some, but 

not such a very windy place. I had an idea that some hill in the 

vicinity was meant, not the farm in particular.] 

[R. H. G. says that, in regard to the foregoing matters, all that 

he or Mrs. Harrison knew was that there were such persons as 

Kidder and Messer, and that they had shops where they did more 

or less turning. ] 

(Yes, he wrote to Aunt Esther about them.) 

: _ Does he know? Do you know any as the others atl @ never 
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‘nervous. R. H. G.] 


saw any of your generation but yourself and Uncles Elbridge and 
Jabez.) 

Tell you more about them then, my sisters, some liked them..... 
but not the same ones, Esther knows. 

(Yes, she said the Loomis girls were like some of the others.) 

This, you are like your case of do, see your own lines in mine, 
you show certain face and hand lines with mine, you have my eyes 
and mouth. 

(I did not know that, go on.) 

You have the family mouth, you have my eyes and my mouth, 
but your face is altered by the other family, you are smaller than my 
father’s blood, but not the mother’s, you do not live like us, but like 
your mother’s family instead, and are more restless, we were so 


phlegmatic. 
(I do not think you could call the Goodhues phlegmatic, they he. 7 
were industrious and steady.) Be oi 


That, but not jumpy and restless like your family. [They were 


(But I am not as nervous as the Miners were.) 

Not as much, yet you are some, you are not the same, it is tem- 
pered, you are restless and uneasy, but you are not unhappy, you 
are happy and working all the time, but not always digging. 
[Grandfather M. was a great worker. R. H. G.] 

(But you were telling me about your family.) 

You have my eyes and my mouth, you have not the family look, 
otherwise you are tempered by the others, yet you are of the blood, 
ask for my aunt that saw a family......... 

(We have a picture of Aunt Veasy but don’t know anything 
about her.) 

Hand for us, have you? Her face was large and full, the eyes ae : 
bright and sharp, she was plump and generous, and wore a cover, be ae 
her hands were busy and doing, she made herself a disposition that 
was enviable and she was sweet and dear. She was our mother’s 
husband’s sister, she swept all in to her liking. Her father was one 
of the old generation, he was a courteous and polished gentleman, and 
was a good and true man. Have you seen the hill that was abloom 
with the trees? She was like that, a sweet woman who was attrac- 
tive by her happiness and sweetness,........ the children. held the 
farm, and there was a case of not live. 
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(How many children did Aunt Veasy have?) 

Had two who grew and one and died. [We know little or 
nothing about this aunt. She lived in Deerfield, N. H. R. H. G.] 

(Do you know anything about Mary MacFarland’s early life 


troubles ?) 
Have no case of that, she did not like to tell, did she not love the 
he was too big. .....did Sam have any mischief ? 


(I don’t know anything about it at all. The book says Aunt 
Veasy had four children.) 

Hand for see and name them, case was this, the 7 had the 
farm and the girls did not live, died young. 
Hand for sell and dig, hand for rake and save. © ‘ 
(What was your Uncle Collins?) [Her husband. R. H. G.] 
Hand for buy and sell, hand for delve. 

(He fought in the Revolution?) [Officer in that war. R. H. G.] 
Hand for buy and sell, hand for hold and save. 

(Perhaps, I can’t tell.) [Know little or nothing about him. 
R. H. G.] 

Hand is going, come again, ask for the rest again, is your hand 
better now? 

(I feel more encouraged since so many things have proved 
correct.) 

Ask more questions about us then, do you care at all about us? 
course I am interested.) 

Ask for your own ancestors, and learn. Your mother’s people 
were well intentioned, but so very grasping and saving, live and 
earn and work, but ours were easier and took things less for gain 
and more for comfort. Hand is going, ask again. [Generally true.] 


May 18, 1910. 
[Same communicator. The notes as in the last sitting represent 
the knowledge of the communicator’s daughter, Mrs. Tinker. The 
message relates to Alstead.] 
(Good Morning! Shall we write again?) 
_ Ask for your grandfather, he wishes to talk. 

_ (Grandfather can you suggest a subject to talk about? Some- 
thing that you and father are both ciated of 
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Ask about my illness at the last. (.............4.. 

Ask about my farm too, about my slaughter neighbor, and about 
the trees, and about the hauling, about the shed that I built, and 
about the door that was unlatched and was not gone, and the floor. 

[Mrs. T. says she remembers nothing about the door that was 
unlatched. ] 

(Did you ever build a shed?) [Medium and R. H. G. do not 
know. ] 

Yes, at the end of the barn which was....and I had a pen from 
it. 

[Mrs. T. says correct.] 

(Tell us about your neighbor the butcher.) 
medium. ] 

He had a farm near us, about sixty acres all hill and land for 
growth, he farmed and slaughtered and his hand for that was for 
all—and he was honest and did not cheat, his door was open to all— 
he never sold a case of poor; his wife was good—and his family 
was grown and not; his wife was straight and very well liked, but 
was a case of overdo and overspread things, but her hand was ex- 
cellent and firm, the boy was large and rather rough but not rude. 
{Mrs. T. says correct.] 

(All right! Now tell us about your illness.) 
medium. ] 

Severe and long, lingering but with a sudden end, quick and 
hard but soon over, left and gone soon. Those to see me could not 
come, but all rejoiced that it was over, did not wish me to linger. 

[This is correct, we could not reach him in time. R. H. G.] 


[Partly known to 


[Known to 


(Do you mean that the boys could not come?) lad ree mac 


They were not in time. 

(Can you tell us about your experience ?) 

Quick and soon over, had not case of linger, fall ill and go, no 
falling into trouble, just a calm and peaceful rejoicing at a release 
and a hope was fulfilled and made perfect. eee 

(Did anyone meet you?) 


My own who had gone before, my father and my own, all my | 


own. 
(Did grandmother meet you?) 


That of course, she was the fellow....the half of all that I 
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ever was, she was there, she was firm and constant, all that I ever 
became was from her. 
(But you were better financially, in easier circumstances with 
Nellie’s mother ?) 
That, but she was my case of fall and rely, my case of grow and 
be firm was with your case. 
(You knew where your body was carried?) a pat 

No account, ask for me. a> MMe 
(Should it make no difference to us where or how one’s body 
is cared for?) 
Not important, only a sign of decent and expected respect, not 
mutilated, but simple decent care. 
(Do you know of Nellie’s circumstances? Can you see her?) 
She is at home and trying to make the best of circumstances and 
overcome, and find respect and make the outside case one for the 
world, and hold a firm hand for good, she does not let the people 
see her trouble, she would not have any to fall over, but to hold her 
own. 
(At one time when you were standing in the cellar at the Carter 
House in Lawrence father hurt you, do you remember it?) 
He did not mean to, but he fell and hurt me over the eye. 

rece sesetacewsen ) (Father says you have forgotten, and no 
wonder for it happened many years ago.) . 
Yes I did not remember, but it was not a case of able to say, 
not so much a case of willing. 
(Sometimes it seems as though it would be better if you could 
simply say no, and not attempt to answer when you have forgotten.) 
It does seem so, but you see we are always trying, and you ask 
and we must attempt and not let the case fall through. 
(I understand. Did you ever make any alterations at Alstead ?) 
Yes, strengthen and repair, and change and alter the barn, fix 
and alter all about there, and at the end and at the trough. 
[Not known to medium or R. H. G. Mrs. T. says, “ Correct.”] 
(Where were the big barn doors?) [Not known to medium or 
R. H. G.] 
At side—against the road, the back was above and had a hill, 
and from the barn was above. [Mrs. T. says correct.] 
(Were there any raspberries growing on the farm?) 
es Yes at the side of the road and above the pasture, tan ee were 
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not tilled. [Not known to medium or R. H. G. Mrs: » saa 
“ Correct.”] 

(Can you give us a description of the butcher’s house ?) 

Place for work and kill was at the end, and the place was under 
a hill, but the door was firm and was over a place for climb, and the 
end was on the road and over, and was reached by some high steps, 
the other end was on the level and not so high, but there was a case 
of farm and wor..... [Not known tomediumorR.H.G. Mrs.T. | 
says partly correct. ] oh 

(Was there a shed-chamber at your farm—or was it open clear 
to the roof?) [Not known to medum or R. H. G.] 

Not all open, but part. [Mrs. T. says correct.] a 

(What did you keep there?) [Not known to medium or 
R. H. G.] 

The old harnesses and some of the truck, and all that was needed as 
that was not needed during the summer. [Mrs. T. says correct.] 

(Were there any wasps there ?) 

There were those and hornets and bees all about, would sting 
at the house. 

(Where at the house ?) 

At the house and barn, and all over and in. [Mrs. T. says 
correct. ] 

(How did you reach the shed-chamber—by ladder or stairs?) _ 

We climbed some rude stairs. [Mrs. T. says correct.] 

(What kind of a churn did grandmother have—dash, crank or 
rocker ? 

A crank, case of do and do. [Not known to medium or R. H. G._ 
Mrs. T. says correct.] 

(Did she have a flower garden?) [Not known to medium or oe Pd 
R. H. G.] 

Not much, just a few that grew at the side, a few. [Correct.] 

(Did you do any teaming with oxen?) 

That, to yoke and drag, not always, sold..... [Mrs. T. says 
correct to this part.] [He speaks about the buildings again.] Not 
a case of alter much, just a case of order and fitting, uphold and 
repairs. Ask again. 


(Did you keep oxen?) 
That, to yoke and drag and haul, for sale and depart. [Correct.] _ a 
(All right! Is mother there?) 
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i. Not now dear, ask again later, ask and I will come. a 
May 23, 1910. 
[Communicator Juline F. Goodhue, wife of R. H. Goodhue. 
The sitting relates to the Canaan Farm. Notes by R. H. G.] 
(Good Day! Shall we write again ?) 
Why certainly, we should like that best of all, you did quite 
= last time, ask and ask again for me dear, ask for old times. 
(Can you tell me how many children Rob Morey had?) 
Ask and let me try, one and three, eight and the little one, ten. 
(Not Rob Morey [He had but one.], someone else, or whom were 
you thinking ?) 

Found near, above and rear a little, neighbors, case of all those. 

(Can you talk about the South Road farm?) 

That, tell about the crops, about the fertility, about the barns and 
the cattle, and the lovage, and the brook, the swamp, the trees, the 
hillsides and the stones, about the little chickens and the farm 
[hand], and the attic where he slept, and the man, and the door 
and the round on it, the farm and the field where the oats grew, 
the farmers have...... famine and plenty there, how I was fright- 
ened at the dog, the farm and the farmhouse all around, and a turn, 
the door where you saw my father’s farm and the window over the 
eaves, the sheep and where we fed them, the farm and the pump 
over the well near the farmhouse, and the barns huge and worn, 
: and so of all, the farm. 

Lote io (Did your father own the land clear to Merrill Currier’s line ?) 


His, buy a field and clear it, sell later. 

[There was a small field between farms, owned by outsiders, I 
had forgotten whether below or above, she was right it was not 
above. | 

(Was there an orchard that did not belong to your father, near 
you ?) 

That, farms were all about, and the trees, the trees were above 
the road and over the farm, a case of buy and sell later. (....... ) 

(When you lived there, there was a building on the other side 
of the door yard, opposite the shed, what was it?) 

The cream house, the milk house. 

(Oh no! you never kept milk outside of the house.) 
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The cream house, the milk house. . 
(You have forgotten [It was a corn crib]. Did anything but — 
apples grow in the orchard above the house?) aig a 7 

Yes, pears, and those with stones. \ Loc 

(Yes pears, and a row of cherry trees near the house.) 

[Medium did not know about the old pear trees, did about 
cherries. ] 

Wild grapes at the entrance to the sheep pasture, black currants __ 
and a snow bush. [Fifty years ago; too late to verify it now.] ‘ 

(Where was the pigpen ?) 

Above and under the trees. place for slaughter and arch ender 
the eaves in the far end of the house. [Front of wagon shed I 
think. ] 
(Don’t think the pigpen was there as father remembers, where a ie 


did you go to feed the pigs?) ane i 
At the open end of the shed, from the end of the house, and et 


reach under the trough. 
(Were the pigs under the shed ?) i 
The pigs were over and around, reach out and extend. 
(Perhaps ; father does not remember exactly which side the pigs 
were on, which side were they ?) 
On the lower side, under and along, case of drain. ete 
[And that was as I remembered it.] Cae 
(Do you remember the crops of hay below the house?) 
Full and rich, deep as a man, and so strong. [Correct.] 
(Do you remember the cat going upon the top of the barn?) 
She found a way to climb for the swallows. [That was what 
I was after, she would reach under the eaves for the young birds, 
but medium said she had never heard of it.] 
(The rascal! What did you do about it?) 
We found her out and we were sorry, but she was a good 
mouser. 
(Where did your father keep his plows and harrows over _ 
winter ?) 

Place for shares and his rakes and all at the end of the shed, _— 
under the leanto. [I believe this is right; thought he kept some of ae 
them under the corn-crib but am not sure.] 
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He kept his carts and his huge trucks at the end of the old barn 
and under it. [Not known to me.] whee, 

(Which side of the road was the maple orchard ?) Ae ath 
_ Back from the house and at the end of the longturn,. 
(Where was the woodlot ?) 

& He cut and cleared across the road, and the rest was at the end 

of the long turn and against the orchard for sugar. [Both correct 

al as far as I know.] 

(Where was your own bedroom?) 

ay ae Mine was at the south corner. [True.] dea. 
(At the back or front of the house, and up or down a. 

This, all attic above but one corner [True]. Mine was below and 
beyond the entry and against the front and wall. 

(Where did your father and mother sleep?) 

Place for sleep and there, at the end and at the back, at the 
end at the outside and at the wall, the end toward the orchard and 
the barn. 

(Where did Byron sleep ?) 
At the front and above. Ask for me again and soon. 


Road 
\ Lerch tree 2» 

F. 


[Barn ] 
Rs bedrooms were as she described, but I always thought the 
“beyond the entry ” was her mother’s. Medium says she has 

seen both of these rooms but did not know by whom they were 

occupied. She speaks of the “long turn” and the “leanto” but I 
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oi not nies them, I was down there but little, she was —— 12 
years old when we moved there and they sold out a year or so after- 
wards. She made a short call at the place with her daughter many 
years after the family left the farm, and the visit was so short that => 
my daughter could not acquaint herself with many details. I think ra 
perhaps my brother in N. H. might know something about the <i ’ 


as he lived at home after I had left for good. These descriptions ot 


are of the place as it appeared fifty years ago.] a 4 
May 27, 1910. sat 
[Communicator Wadleigh Goodhue. The menage relates to 
Deerfield. Notes by R. H. G.] 
(Good Day! Shall we write this afternoon?) te 
Ask and receive, ask for your own case of writing answered by ore 
your grandfather, your were pleased. Jou 
(Yes, we were pleased, almost every question received a cor 
rect answer.) 


And you can rely on me now; ask for the old estate, ask for the pe e ¥ 


old home, the old home. 

(Do you mean Deerfield when you were a boy?) 

Yes ask about that; you don’t know how pleased we are to use fs 
you for this, it gives us much satisfaction to be able to use you e 
authentically. 

(Iam glad. Can you tell us about the old place—what about it ?) a 

Ask for the turn and twist of the stairs, the bend in the chimney, | te 
the rough old attic, the ell that was never built. 

(We never heard of an ell, where was it to be placed?) ts 

At the end near the road, and off the kitchen. > ; 

(But that would be against the pantry.) whe es 


That, and use the kitchen then for a sitting room, and a new 
kitchen. 

(One of the hallways had a sheet hung overhead,—which was 
it ?) 

Yes indeed! the sheet was over the little chamber door, the door 
Between, each door, each room was open into it, at the end of the 
wall and next the chimney, at the side away from the road, and 
down. 

[The lower hall between the two back rooms, I always thought 
it was the upper hall, the one over it, but found out lately that it 
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was the lower. Medium knew nothing about it anyway. The room 
is called a “Chamber” likely because it was used as a sleeping 
room. | 
_ (Do you remember what kind of a bed your father slept on?) 
Yes, it was high and roll, and roped and stretched. 

_ [This is probably true, but the one I remember folded up against 
the wall. Of course they were all roped. ] 

(Do you know that Aunt Sarah had that back hall made into 
sort of a pantry or sink room?) 

No we were away, it was rough and unplastered and open and 
black. 

[According to the law of suggestion he should have said “ yes ” 
and gone on and described it, but it was changed after he had gone 
away for good and he probably did not know of it.] 

(Was it the meal chest, or something else that the children 
played hide and seek in?) 

That was in the meal room, and abave was the large chest that 
was eaten and worn, and was entered through the end. =| 


(And what did they call that chest?) wines BR 
No not now, for wear and dry out. Pegi Sy ihe 
(Wasn’t it called the “ Grain chest ” ?) 

Yes, a case of eat and dry and shelter. 


[Notice that he says the large chest was above, I had forgotten 
this chest, but was told yesterday that it was in the attic, so he was 
right there, it may have been in the meal room originally.] 

(Was there any way to get out on the roof from the attic?) 

A scuttle and right close to the head of the upper stairs, and 
under the chimney. 

[Locates it very well—but medium had never heard of it.] 

(Yes but it was on the back side of the roof a little away from 
the stairs.) 

Just the case, and do you know where the old cider barrel was? 

(In the cellar I think. Where did your father keep the cider ?) 

He kept them under the end of the long shed and in a cellar 
but not the house. [Possibly, but he kept it in the house cellar 
when I was there. ] 

(Father remembers the —e as being in the house cellar.) 

Yes but he kept a few and a case of all, saw them and know 
about them. 
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(What k kind ot nin were on the windows ?) 

Ask for those old hand made hinges—for those old wide board 
sveinee for closing—turn in and back—hard and rude and heavy. 
[For the doors.] 

(Can you tell how they worked, were they on hinges?) 

Not that exactly, turn and over, affixed by a long pin—with- 
drawn during the day. 

(Father says the end door was fastened at night by a pin put 
over the latch, the shutters were the sliding kind, from the side.) ce 

That made of boards—hand for draw. eae 

(Father remembers something about the hinges, what kind we a 
on the door in the end ?) 

Wrought and made strong and heavy, hand forged and well 
made but not like those you see, black and long and thin and well 
made and fastened. [This was correct. My daughter could not 
have known about them. ] 

(Was there a place where the cattle could go under the barn?) 

That at the back and at the end, not open at the front or sides, 
but only at the back, it was not easy to find a place of entrance. 

(Do you remember where the flax-break used to be?) 

Not now, but once it was at the end and side of the old carriage- 
house. 

(What is a flax-break ?) 

Tear and wear off the skins after the flax has rotted away = i 


a while, take on a place and beat. [Right.] ‘ee : 
(What was swingeling ?) 
Draw off and open and draw out. 
(How did they get the woody part out of the fiber after it was _ 

broken ?) 


Draw through a big iron comb. 

(Not the tow, the shoves.) 

Draw and draw and soak out. [He is a little mixed on this.] 
(How did they draw the water from the well ?) 

A huge tree and lift. [Can’t remember. ] 

(Do you remember the queer old wagon in the shed ?) 
The old coach, a chaise, for draw and away. 

(Was it on the axles—or did it have springs?) 
_— were worn away, don’t remember, the bull was on the 
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ie | _ [Old thoroughbrace wagon, did look some like a boat or scow.] 
_ (You had some apples in the orchard above the lane?) 

Not now, all gone, we had some old green and some old red 
apples. 

(And one certain variety ?) 

Gone, grown old and bad and hard, apples were sour, were 
sheepn.... [That was what I was trying to get hold of, medium 
knew nothing about the sheepnoses growing there. ] 

(Yes, sheepnoses. Do you remember what kind of a building 
Mr. Nichols had in the pasture below the house?) 


sort of a wheelwrights place there. | 
(Not where father remembers.) 
Place for work and turn and grind. a 7 


(And what did they grind ?) ; 

The grist, all the corn and the rye, place for turning was not 
good all the time [water] dried out. 

(Not a grist-mill.) 

Not good, draw and haul and grind to turn and make....... 

[Could not make much out of this, what the place was used for in 
“yore agoon” I do not know, but it was a small unused tannery 
when I saw it 55 years ago, being on a brook it probably did “ dry 
out ” in the summertime. ] 

(In what room was the old tall clock placed ?) 

At the end, end of the long chamber, 

(And in which end of the house?) 


At the rear near the road. 
(The upper or the lower end of the house?) Oe ph 
(Yes; why do you call it a chamber ?) 


They slept there at times. eet 
(And what became of the old clock?) 
Repair and sell, and lose and keep on. in-air ORR | 
(This happened after you had gone.) Bi hes 
Sitting is now over, ask for me again. Thank you. 
[Medium knew nothing about this clock, but it was placed 
where he said, in the back corner of the lower end of the house, I 


25. doubt if he ever knew what became of it, it fell down and was 
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June 1, 1910. 
[Same communicator. The message relates to Deerfield. Notes Be M 
by R. H. G.] 
(Good Day! Shall we write a little 
Ask and receive, and tell you more about the old home, tell you = 
about the land, the lay of the land, and about the village and the {Ca 
trees and the watercourses. [Deerfield, N. H.] 
(That is good, how was the village laid out?) 
Not around or across, but broken and scattered. 
(Do you remember the Old Center? Did they keep a store there ii 
when you were a boy?) aa 
Almost not at all, the store was poor and not of any great use, ae” 
just a case for the strictest need. [As I remember it.] “SS 
(What small building was near the store?) (........++4+. ) ee 


[ Schoolhouse, could not tell.] 
(What was back of the store, a small building up the hill 
little?) [Could not make out.] (Was there a church up there ?) 
Place for sermons, that was down across the old common near nae 
the end of the lane. 
(Where were your mother and Aunt Sarah buried ?) _ 
Near the gate and against the old tree, near the end of the wall. 
(Where was the cemetery ?) ; 
Across the lane and on the hillside, but against the lower end, . 
not at the cener. 
(What was the building near the cemetery ?) 


(Did they keep a gun or a hearse there?) a o 

Draw and draw out, keep and not use but repeat and ving for ian ee 
shoot and report, not a case of haul or fetch, sham.... draw.. a a (= 

(Which way did the cemetery slope, towards the rend or ne a 
from it?) 

Down at the road and not away from it. [Correct as far as l a 
know. 


(Which way did the brook run....... towards your house or — 
towards Mr. Sanborn’s house?) 
Run towards the next [house]. [Correct.] 
(Did it run from the road towards the maples, or towards the — 
road from the maple trees ?) ra 
The brook was below the house, the maples grew out and down es 
and the road was higher. [Correct.] 
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(Yes that was so; where was the other patch of wood a 

Across the pasture and down the slope. x 

(Was that lot above the house or below it?) 

Place for maples was down, and for the oaks above and across 

the long pasture. . [This is as I remember it.] 

(You used to call the end of the shed next the house the “ old 

shop ”; did you use to make barrels there?) 

Place for repairs and rebuild, not a place for buckets, repairs. 

(Was it under that that the cider was kept?) 

Place for cider was at the end, end of the place of color and 

draw. 

(What do you mean by color and draw?) 

Place for repaper and repair,....case of repair. [We can 

make nothing out of this save perhaps that the end of the long shed 

was next the parlor in the house, this room was frescoed on the 

walls, but the frescoes had been papered over.] [Cider was kept 

under this room.] 

(Where were the pigs kept?) 

Against the barn but under cover, against the place for draw. 

[They were kept in the long shed, in the end next the barn, and near 

the driveway to enter the barn.] 

(Where was the open part of the pen?) 

Open on the outside against the road, place for cover was back 

and over, but not all over, open at the face. 

(What kind of soil was the field where the hogpen was ?) 

Field was damp, not at all dry soil, drain, damp and sticky, not 

dry. 

[This was true, the ledge or the buildings seemed to hold the 

water back so it was damp, though above the house; medium could 

not know. 

: (At the further end of the barn was a large open space, what 
was the soil there ?) 

Underneath and above and all about drawn off and renewed each 

year because it was so rich and so fertile, and replaced with fresh 

soil for further strength. [This was evidently the barnyard at the 

lower side of the barn, but the medium did not know that the barn- 

yard was scraped out every year and muck hauled in.] 

; (Wasn’t that where the cattle came out? But was there grass 
near the big barn doors?) 


; 
aa 
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Place wine soil was worked and ridged, and was mucky and peaty, ’ 

dry and hard, stiff and sticky. [Still describing the barnyard.] 


(Father meant the ledge.) 
A dry course—held back and return....for drain. 


(Where was the little cupboard in the salted chamber?) — 
For gather and receive, useful and handy, above the end of the 
fireboard and at the side. 
(And which side of the fireplace?) ’ 
At the end across the face of the room, out from the chimney. 
(Father thinks so; wére those spruce trees there when you were 
at home?) [Two spruce trees high in front of the house. ] 
Not grown, young and just planted, father set them out and we 
tended them. Ask for the room for draw and color, did you ever 
see it? It was a case of crude, common and simple, [artist had not : 
much skill] but it was good for us then, there was a iui space 
for sky, and ships and a sail. te ee 
(What picture was over the fireplace? 


..color and a frame....... 
(No, painted on the wall.) :. 
For a home, a farm, case of a home. [Which was correct.] ase “ 
(Yes, and opposite, behind the bed?) fo 
Draw and color a farm house [ans. to lst question], a fall, a 
brook, a stream, ships and a fall. [Stream and steamboat, don’t ie 
remember the fall] ships sailing [Don’t = 
(What kind of a ship?) es tery? 


A sailboa:, a ship, a ship for shallow water. 
(What was across the river?) 


A shipyard, a steamboat...... hand for go. ; 
(Yes, but what was on the other side of the river, beyond the 
steamboat ?) 


Place for draw and rise. (Do you remember the city?) Draw 
and rise, on over and around. [City with houses overtopping each 
other. ] 

(What was above the house near the road that was ml 
prominent ?) oe 

A ledge and old trees, and at the front the trees were bearing. ea, = Oe 
[I remember the ledge and apple tree, but not the old trees, they : 
may have been there just the same, think medium had heard her ta 
cousin tell about a ledge somewhere about there.] 


al 
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(Was there a window in the meal room looking down the road ?) 

Not on the end but in front on the side of the house, the end 
was covered. [This is my impression, not sure.] 

(How large was the house?) 

....the house was a....case for a good long hand, for several 
[rooms] long and on, cannot draw and tell,—a ten, a six, about a 
seventeen, and about a ten, case of a ten,—of a five or six and about 
twelve or fifteen. [About 33 x 38, think that was near enough. ] 

(Somewhere about that. How high was the studding ?) 

Height above and under [roof not counted], above and down, 
....sixteen feet. [Which I should say was about correct.] 

(How long was the shed?) 

Started at about ten feet [From the house]. [Correct.] and 
draw on for about thirteen and on, and a ten, ten and ten and a 
stall. [Between 40 and 50 think.] 

(Did the wagon house come first, or the shop ?) 

Hand for work first. [Think so, but don’t know for sure.] 

Barn was large and roomy, for a farm, case of that, all open 
on the side for hay and place for carriage, and a place for grain 
and an open place. [Rather indefinite, but “hand” seems to be 


failing. ] 
(There was a peculiar hole in the pasture between Mr. Mer- 
rill’s and Uncle Veasey’s, do you remember it ?) 4) > eh 
[Describes a gravel-pit.] 


(No, not a gravel bank, the Devil’s Den.) 
A hole a deep hole, drawn out and left there, a drain into the 


. end, place for drain into and down, place for drain. 


(No, a hole in the ledge.) 
Hand is over now, come again, ask for the old place, ask for 


_ the place you write, ask for the other place all your own, ask for 


your old home at the half and the end. 

[This description applies to the old homestead in Deerfield, N. H. 
(About 120 miles directly south from Tamworth.) Father left 
there nearly 80 years ago, and only came back on visits afterwards, 
I was there a few months about 50 years ago, and visited there in 
the early seventies but have not been there since. The property 
passed out of the possession of the family many years since. 
Medium has never seen the place, and her mother never was there 


_ but once, and then only for a short visit. 
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The “ Devil’s Den” was not of much consequence, a square hole 
running down into the ledge in a sloping direction some 8 or 10 feet 
large enough for a boy to crawl in, did look some like the mouth of 


a drain. ] 

October 10, 1910. 

[Same communicator. The message relates ss dad The 
notes represent the knowledge of Mrs. Tinker. ] 

(Good Day! Shall we write to-day ?) 

Ask for your father’s father, his own people, his father. | e fa 

(All right. What shall we talk about ?) 

Home and what we did—what we did, how we gathered and how 
we planned. The hill was spread with false and uncultivated and 
we were making an inroad on the side. [Mrs. Tinker says there 
was a sidehill above the barn where Father had taken out stone— 
lots of them.] 

(Where was that?) 

The soil was rather light but we had taken out the stones and 
stubble and were making a field there near— 


(Where was that—at Canaan ?) 
No, at home, my home where I did best. pa. a 
(Is this Grandfather Goodhue ?) a 
Yes, my case—mine, I am your own grandfather. ae 
(All right, can you tell us where you did your best ?) = Mia 


At the last farm—my last farm, I was better off there than else 
but not so many, hands were gone, I was alone with the rest. 
[True.] 

(Of course we don’t know. Which side-hill was this?) 

A side-hill—the steepest—all stubble. Hand knows. Nellie. 
[ Mrs. T.] 

(I should not wonder. Tell us more.) 

Hand knows all about it, she was there; the hill was very rough 
and was unused, and the hill was not allowed to settle—ran away. 

(Who cut off the wood?) [Mrs. T. says notlfing about washing 
away. 


(Yes. Which direction was the hill from the house?) 
Away and one side—away. [Correct.] 


Hand long ago—all gone—a case of before me. ([Correct.] _ on 


(Yes, maybe so, what else?) 


a 
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Old windmill, back and all rotten. [Remembers no old wind- 
_ mill, probably old shop, spoken of.] 

(Was it anywhere near the farm?) 

Away and back on the road—rotten and left alone—all gone and 
deserted. [Mrs. T. There was a short door that led into small 
barn cellar.] 

(Were you not mistaken about there being a bulkhead at the 
house ?) 

It was not a case of that, there was one but at the end of the 
Le barn, open and close, all back and along. 

(Walter says that there were no stairs from the kitchen to the 
shed chamber.) [There was no stairway from kitchen. Mrs. T.] 

For climb and arise up, for ascend above, and the way all alone, 
at the back and alone—all alone. 

(Can you tell us where the old Indian mortar was?) 

Hand for grind, away—away and across, for grind all a case of 
grind, it was away left and gone—all gone—were dead and gone 
i years ago. [Mrs. T. Don’t remember mortar, it was back by the 

woodshed. ] 
ie (Yes, but where did you keep the mortar?) 

For grind, and gone away, left at the back, it was stone, back 
and in there back. [Mrs. T. says it was back.] 

(Yes and where did you get it ?) 
P Sell and buy at the old rack and sale. [Bought with other old 
things with the farm.] [Correct, bought with place.] 
(How large was it?) 
Not so high but rather deep, and in a rock, big as a large tub. 
(Where did you cut your firewood?) [Don’t remember size.] 
: ‘es Away and back and over—away all about, there were many trees 

and they were thick and we started to trim. [Correct.] 

(Were there doors or windows in the kitchen on the side towards 

the pond?) [One door, two windows.] 

val Open and see and not the other. 

(Walter says there was one door and one window.) 

See, and door too—see and enter allright—that is a window 
[and door]. Do you know where the front wall was? it was built 
on a rock. [We knew about this 


‘ i 


_ Built on a rock and safe. Ask for do work all about—mine. ap 7 ope 
(Who? Grandmother Goodhue ?) 
Hand for do work—work and save, she made it a case of hard . 

ways for them, she did much and grew over it, home was not a place 

for them but for us after. For work and save and plan, but too hard 

at first and grew and enjoy after, for work. Hall was built another 
way for work and enter and sit. [They did not build over hall.] ne 
(What hall was “his ?) 
For work, much better. 


_ (Did you change the house much ?) 
Not much, repair and fix, nothing else just little things. 
[ Correct. ] 

(Was there a yard in front?) [Quite a fair-sized yard, with 
trees. ] 

Trees and open about, all and enough, a little at the front, about 
six or eight feet and all the way trees, and kept its shape also. 

(How did the fence end, at the corner—or did it project on the 
side toward the road?) [Not answered.] 

Side and back, open out but back. Mbals pes 

(Was it a wall or a wooden fence?) Roa» 

Solid and big. [Correct, a stone wall.] 

Do you know how Grandmother G. changed towards the boys 
before she died ?) 

All over and all right, she knew and understood. haf eal 

(What room did Walter and Mary have when on were at the 
farm?) 

Hand for speak and quiet all together, and hold much in part, a 
room at the front and above at the end near the city. [A front 
downstairs room, don’t say which end of the house.] 

(Do you know that Walter was here yesterday ?) 

Here and you never—did not ask [For us]. Hold and keep all 
together all together, my case your case, our case all together, ask 
for him again, we are of one blood. 

(Do you remember where grandmother dried the clothes ?) 

Yes, above and in the open, at the end but not at the rear, at the 


(Did she have a reel ?) 
Not a case of turn, a line. [Correct.] ee i. 
(Do you remember the two old sole-leather trunks ?) i 


| 

weg 
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For sole and tack [plenty of brassheaded tacks], and do and 
hard, carry and take all, fill and carry, at the rear and above, above 
and all done. [Unused, stowed away. ] 

(Can you remember who they belonged to?) 
At the case of home, case of home. 
[Brought them from his home long time ago.] 


October 26, 1910. Se 

. [Same communicator. The notes represent the knowledge of 
Mrs. Tinker, to whom the reports of the sitting were sent for 

comment. The message relates to Alstead.] 

p (Good Morning! Shall we write this morning ?) 

A Ask and tell and ask again, you ask for your own ones—your 

father’s—his hand—Grand father’s. 

: (All right! Is Grandfather Goodhue here this morning ?) 


He is here. 
7 ’ Good day! Amy. Ask for my farm—about the farm. 
Ss (You will have to volunteer as we do not know what to ask 


about that.) 

a Tell us more about the old place. Did we have any meadow or 
£3 any clover,—where did we raise it and how? This. On the side 
of the ridge near the farm, and it was quite a good crop. The hill- 

side above the farm was not good for that, but the lowest place 
_ where the trees grew was too swampy for hay if it was clear. The 
_ hayfields were all over the farmside, the rest was all trees. [I don’t 
remember in particular about the clover. It was raised on different 
parts of the farm, and it is thirty-three years since the farm was 
_ purchased and eighteen since it was sold.] 
(We will ask about it. You did well about that cellar wall.) 

Ask about the wall. Yes, it was on the ledge. The house was 
| well founded. 
ee (Yes, that was a good point. We know nothing about that.) 
oe : The wall was set on a rock and the edge was into the cellar. 

[Should say that the description of the cellar wall was correct. I 

remember by the front wall was a projection of stone, and on that 

rested the chimney.] Ask for the hillside where it was being 
i he cleared. It was partly clear and partly bad,—stubble and rocks. 
; “i eh The back of the barn was higher than the front from the ground and 
the back had openings. [There were doors at the back of the barn.] 
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There the mortar was in the cracks of the shed and outside. [Don’t 
remember about mortar in the cracks.] The old mill was partly 
decayed and was left long ago. 

The trees were all over the place but not a few by themselves 
as in the Canaan farm. [Correct.] The trees were all scrub and 
pines, and they were not high but late growth. [Correct.] All the 
orchard was beside the house, at a side and were not many, but 
some apples and a few pears. [Don’t remember about the pears. ] 

The tree was growing in the front and was the brittle, quick- 
grower and sprouted about. [Correct. The tree was Balm of 
Gilead.] The hillside grew berries and we picked some of them and 
used them. The hayfields were poor but good to mow. [Correct.] 

At the end of the road was a flat stone and we were used to sit 
on it,—a flat stone a little out from the wall and alone, where we 
used to sit,—a stone where the children cracked nuts and played, a 
place for freedom and fresh air, and safety there. [Don’t remember 
the flat stone, but Mr. Wilder, the present owner, says there is such a 
stone in front of the shop.] 

The houses were above and at the back, at the end of the shed 
the outhouse. [Amy happened to think of pigeons. R. H. G.] 
The hand for fly? No, none of them. The beef creatures were all 
kept on the next farm. Man to sell and buy there. [About out- 
house, correct, but don’t remember beef creatures. ] 

Hemlock and trash scrub on the sidehill—plenty. The farm 
was made over but not in our time, we did not shape the parts. 
[Correct. ] 

Windows were across the ends and across the front, in the ell, 
in the back of the shed, in the end. [Correct.] 

The arch was gone and the chimney was small, the brick oven 
was gone, the fireplaces were gone, and the trees [mantel trees. 
R. H. G.] were away and gone, the whole of the little panes were 


gone. 
(Nellie says that there were no cords and weights in the 


Trees and ropes were gone. 


(Where was Walter’s room?) 

Sharp and quiet, at the end front and at the end away and back 
of the road, at the front and the end and in the main house. Place 
for sleep. [Correct.] 
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(Up or down stairs?) 

(Did you raise grapes?) 

A few back of the ell. acl 

(Father asks if Mary talked much when first married?) 

Talked and talked all the time,—poor mother and I—all the 
time. She was absolutely unquenchable. [Correct. My memory 
is good about Mary.] 

(How long did she stay with you?) 

A year or two,—not longer, she was too quick and too harrying. 

(Was there a wagon door in the shed ?) 

Two doors, one little one and one for wood. [Correct.] 

(Father is ill. Did you suffer much with your trouble?) 

Suffer much! All gone and over now, but how I was a sufferer 
and how I was able to groan...... groan...... groan. 

(Where was Nellie’s room?) 

All alone by herself, above and at the side towards the city. 
[Correct.] 

(Could you make a plan of the house for us?) 

Shed and place for wood back and in the back. the end was back 
and out, the side was less and not so large. The trees were about. 

[Mrs. T. also sent a rough sketch of the ground plan of the 
buildings, (See sketches on page 377) but if my memory serves 
me right I think she is wrong in making the ell as wide as the 
main house was long. Notice that father has the plan of the house 
all right even to the projection of the pantry into the kitchen; but 
when he comes to size of kitchen and woodshed he is wrong. I 
copied the shed larger than it was in his sketch on report.} 


October 30, 1910. 


[Same communicator. The notes represent the knowledge of 
Mrs, Tinker, to whom the reports of the sitting were sent for com- 
ment. The message relates to Alstead.] 

(Good day! Shall we write to-day?) 

Answer and call, come and ask, call for your father’s father. 

(Is Grandfather here to-day ?) 

Answer and call, here to-day, yes he is here, he is ready, call 
him and as 
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Father's Sheth 
4 5 . Walter’s Room. 


. Parlor. 


. Dining Room, 
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(Grandfather are your here to-day? Will you tell us something 
about the old place?) 

Ask me and see, ask and see, tell you about the old farm at 
Alstead where we were at the last, there I made my way. The farm 
was about one hundred and seventy acres and was rough and stony 
and hard to work. Parts of it were wooded and with thin trees, 
dense growth but small, and part was outcropping ledge. The ledge 
was broken and had a place for water there. I paid seven hundred 


dollars for the farm. 
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(Wasn’t it more than that?) 

I paid seven hundred dollars for the farm and made a pay ment 
later for the rest, hand for sale and let it rest until I paid over for 
the rest. The farm was well wooded and well watered but not very 
fertile. The hills were about and the ground was mostly gravel and 
seams and I could work only parts, but some of it was in an excel- 
lent condition and about a fourth an acre which was grand. I made 
a record there. 

[In regard to the number of acres in the farm and its general 
description, father was perfectly correct. The price paid for the 
farm was two thousand dollars. I do not know the amount of the 
first payment, but think it was about eight hundred dollars. The 
farm was not entirely paid for until after his death. I have no 
paricular remembrance of the rich plot.] 

Yes I read a good deal and I studied a little on the old subjects. 
All of us did that, it was in the blood. I had a “ Life of Chris- 
tianity ” and a “ Seizure of the Spirit” and a case of “ Faith and 
Justification.” “ Purity and Abstinence,” yes, and the old one Bedott. 
Hand for seizure and betrayal. [I do not recall any such books as 
were mentioned, but think there was a book called “ Widow 
Bedott.”] 

[I happen to know about that book. I brought it from Lowell in 
the early years of the war, and he read it when recovering from a 
fever. Mrs. T. was but a baby at the time. He was interested in 
doctrinal subjects before he moved to Canaan, but what books he 
read I do not know as I was away from home part of the time even 
then. R. H. G.] 

Did I write either? Not much for I was too busy with the farm 
work ; and at the best but a little. My boys did after me. Joe did 
most ; he wrote at his best when he was just married and was a little 
taken aback—ask for him, ask for him also, let him say, he knows 
much of use for you, let him describe his place, I am......... 

(Thank you. Is Uncle Joe here?) 

Joe—and I am here, we are ready, ask for our city. 

(With whom did you board when you were running your paper ?) 

Home of a certain woman who was alone, at the foot of the 
long street, Marc...... [I do not remember where my brother 
boarded before I went to Warren. ] 

(But that was not the place when father was with you. It was 
up a long hill.) 
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A girl “te was half and half. 
(How did she and her mother treat the Old Gentleman ?) 
Devour and eat, he was half starved. Ask for the place where 9 
we were and how the streets were. ar 
(All right! Where, and in what part of the place did you live ?) : 
We lived at the side of the village, near the outskirts and not far 
from the rest, not alone,—near the village and not far away. 
(Yes that is true, what kind of a house was it?) 
One and one story, one and one above, above and beneath too, a 
barn and chance for a cow. 
(There was a woodshed.) 


above. [He is perfectly correct in the description of his house and _ 
its location. My daughter knew nothing about the latter, but had 
seen a photograph of the house.] " 
(Yes, seven rooms.) 
We built it and it was a home for us and we lived there. The © 
boys were too wild for me, they were at the..... [They boys men- 
tioned were his stepsons. He speaks more fully of them ina com- __ 
munication of Nov. 4th.] 
[And the sitting was roan R. H. G.] 


[Same communicator. The message relates to Alstead. The 
notes represent Mrs. Tinker’s knowledge. ] 

(Good morning! Shall we write?) 

Ask for your father’s case again. 

(For grandfather or uncle Joe? [Joseph H. Goodhue, a son of | 
the communicator. ] ) 
Ask for both. 

(All right. Are they here to-day ?) 

Ask for me, Amy. Ask for me, for grandfather. You know we ; 
need you. Ask. 

(All right, grandfather. What do you want to tell us?) 

Ask for the site of the old building, and how it was destroyed. 
The old mill-site, burned and made bad.... all gone. Near the . 
stream, but not below the village, above. 
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5 - Turn and plaster and make. Turn and make. Ask about the 
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(What kind of a mill was it? We will ask Nellie [Mrs. Tinker] 
about it.) 
Ask and see. She knows about the fire. She saw it. [Mrs. 
T. says she does not remember about any fire while they lived in 
Alstead. A meeting-house and dwelling were burned in Alstead 
Center, and she went to see them.] 
7 (What kind of a mill was it?) 


lower end of the road, and where the swamp was, and where we 
had to be careful and not stick. 

(Was this on the farm or on the main road?) 

The road where the swamp was; where we drove for wood; 
where the swamp was bad. [There was a swamp in the pasture and 
no doubt the road went through it.] 


CONCLUSION. 


The probable knowledge of the medium as to the three 
farms mentioned in the foregoing record has been considered in 
the introduction. This is based upon the statements of Mr. 
Goodhue and the medium, who admit that in some cases Mr. 
Goodhue had told his daughter various facts and incidents re- 
lating to the farms. On the other hand in many cases neither 
the medium nor Mr. Goodhue knew whether the answers were 
correct or not; and were obliged to consult others, especially 
Mr. Goodhue’s sister, to ascertain the truth. 

In view of the foregoing, any statistical treatment of the 
results obtained is not very satisfactory. Many of the answers 
are not marked as being either true or false; some answers are 
ambiguous; and some contain several statements, some of which 
may be true and others false. The strongest portions of the 
record are those answers as to which it is expressly noted that 
the medium did not know the facts. Probably this class of ari- 
swers should be much larger than it is, as Mrs. Tinker had to be 
consulted about many answers; but the author has included in this 
class only those answers about which an express statement of the 
medium’s ignorance is made. It must be remembered, in con- 
sidering the total number of questions asked, that several of them 
often relate to the same subject matter, and others to matters 
where the answers could not be verified. It is also true that a 
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correct answer containing several interrelated statements is of 
much more value than an answer containing a single statement, 
and therefore should really count for more than a single correct 
answer. It is impossible, however, in the case of such records 
as these to split up the questions and answers so as to check 
each single statement. For these reasons, any statistical conclu- 
sions must be taken as of only the roughest accuracy; and the 
general impression obtained by the reader from the whole record 
is probably as reliable as anything else in determining its value.” 

With the above caution in mind we may summarize the re- 
sults as follows: 


Total number of sittings 
Number of questions asked. coo 
Answers marked correct or obviously correct............ 
Percentage of answers correct............ 

Correct answers included in above, where it is expressly 
stated that the medium did not know the facts...... 57 


Percentage of such correct answers...... Ts 
Answers marked wrong or obviously wrong............. 63 
Percentage of wrong answers............. 9 
Doubtful and unverified answers.............2+2+0e00: 373 


Percentage of doubtful answers........... 50 


10. It is clear that there was less opportunity for the psychic, Mrs. 
Harrison, to acquire normal information regarding the Alstead farm than 
regarding either the Canaan or the Deerfield farms (See pp. 297-301). 
She had visited the Canaan farm, though not until the buildings were 
destroyed, and her father had told her considerable about this and the 
Deerfield farm. But he knew little, comparatively, about the Alstead 
farm himself, and could not have told her what he did not know. And 
Mrs. Harrison had never been there, nor had other opportunities for par- 
ticular acquaintance. 

It is not easy to make any exact comparison between the results ob- 
tained about the three places, nevertheless it does seem evident that those 
regarding the Alstead one were much the best. It is exceedingly im- 
portant to note this fact, for it is opposed to the doctrine that subcon- 
scious memories and telepathy mainly account for the correct answers 
which were not consciously known to the medium. It was precisely that 
case (the Alstead farm) where she had certainly never known so much as 
in the other two, and where her father, whose mind she might be sup- 
posed to read, knew the least, which produced the largest percentage of 
correct answers.—Note by W. F. Prince. _ 
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THE THEODORE PARKER INCIDENT. 


hiked Theodore Parker first appeared as a communicator on March 

ro 7, 1911, in a message addressed to Mrs. Harrison through an- 
other medium, a Mrs. Coggeshall, with whom Mrs. Harrison was 
having a sitting. Mrs. Harrison states that such a communica- 
tion was totally unexpected by her. It was as follows: 


Mrs. C. said “I see a minister standing beside you—do you 
know anybody by the name of Parker?” “ Yes there are many 
people of that name where I live.” “ But this man is dead, his 
name begins with T—Theodore, he says he is going to write 
through you, be one of your controls, says he has written through 
you but you did not know who it was. He asks you to keep his 
name to yourself for a season.” 


Mr. Goodhue makes the following statement as to what he 
and his daughter knew of Mr. Parker, who died at Florence, Italy, 
in 1860: 


As for Mrs. Harrison’s knowledge of Mr. Parker it was ex- 
ceedingly limited, she simply knew that there was such a person, 
that he was a Unitarian, that he preached in Boston, and that he 
liked Emerson, and she had had several of his sermons read to 
her. Further than this—that is of his birth, death, and life history 
—she knew absolutely nothing,—and she has kept herself from 
making any enquiries concerning his history up to the time of 
present writing. 

Concerning myself, I knew little, if any, more. 

At first all the information I could find was contained in a few 
notes in the back of one of his volumes, and the little set forth in 
the “ Century Dictionary ”; but after two months, when most of 
the writing had been done, I procured Weiss’s “ Life of Theodore 


1. Compare a sitting at which Dr. Parker purported to communicate of 
Oct. 17, 1912. Proceedings of A. S. P. R., vol. 8, p. 524; also ibid., 
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The Harrison Case. 

Parker” found many things therein corroborating infor- 
mation given,—things that under the circumstances we positively 
could not have known. I was careful not to let my daughter see 
the biography or to tell her what was in it until the records were 
completed. 


In the first communications through Mrs. Harrison, Dr. 
Parker did not reveal his identity. This was guessed by Dr. 
Hyslop before it was positively stated. Although the early mes- 
sages do not contain any attempts to prove identity, they are given 
to make the record complete. 

After a time, Dr. Parker prepared the following as a preface 
to his communications, practically made up of paragraphs from 


MR. PARKER’S FOREWORD TO MRS. HARRISON. 


You have shown much interest—and much force for my se- 
lection of work, and I am impelled io make use of your sympathy 
to use you; as I am in spirit I cannot now give verbally, as I once 
did, my views and opinions to my people and my soul kindred, 
but perhaps, as others do, I may use a sympathetic mind to trans- 
fer my spiritual thoughts into material............. Now we 
shall share our labor for a time, and you are not able, perhaps, to 
understand all I should like to express, yet in sympathy you are 
capable of understanding and we shall find much in common; I sis 
am glad that this opportunity has come and that I may reach you D 
in thought—a medium who has never doubted what this life most 
fully reveals—the Eternal Goodness of the Creator. 

Let us visit together then ; yes we will see about the tests, that 
I accept as inevitable, I must prove myself, so it is not necessary 
that you should feel a sordidness for such; it is right and proper 
and a part of the plan; wise men demand proofs, and fools only 
believe all they hear. We are glad of this opportunity and wel- 
come your freedom of love and sympathy that enables this to 


We do not ask you to be too confident, because I say a thing 
now does not mean that I have reached the height of knowledge, 
I am on the way only; but this much—I once held on the earth- 
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plane a position of a higher capacity than yours and even then 
mistakes were plenty, now, blinded by the sleep that necessitates 
through mediumship from our plane to yours, am I not equally 
liable to falter? Hold fast that which is good.............. 

I do not myself consider susceptibility as the higher form of 
investigation, rather let one consider us as intelligent beings and 
repudiate what we know we could not consider intelligent ; per- 
haps we may fail to impress our ideas clearly, but we do not wish 
to be open to mere discussion without credence, neither to cre- 
dence without discussion, rather study us with sympathy and 
some display of intelligence. 

Proofs of identity must also be considered, here is the way I 
should like to use, but since you are not of the same degree of 
education that I received, I am obliged to conform my ideas to 
your means of understanding and expression, and thus the 
method of test becomes of less value. 

I should like to use you as an amanuensis to write for me 
what views and ideas I have formed on various subjects and find 
my identity revealed through them ; but since the method is truly 
not positive, I must avail myself of other means; I cannot, as you 
know, readily prove this earth-life of mine to be the same as I am 
now without long and laborious effort, and patience and applica- 
tion from you; I will use all means in my power to make a satis- 
factory identity. 

Do not let any failures on this score heretofore, weary you, as I 
have stated you call sympathetic natures to you, and it is not only 
possible but probable that you are not as mistaken as you think, you 
have received from all these men but you have not held the positive 
identification. 

Mrs. H: (Is this all for the present ?) 

Mr. P: Just a moment more; you may discuss this matter as 
you please but if you will withhold my identity for the present — 
your father cannot quite understand my motive, and I do not wish 
to put you in a false light; It is my wish that this matter be held 
in abeyance; when he can see, and the Doctor also, [Dr. Hyslop] 
I shall have no reason to withhold my name, but I should be most 
gratified if I could force, without my own say, my own statement 
of identity. 


Feb. a year later, Parker wrote an- 
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other introduction, as follows, in answer to a reques 
Goodhue : 


The reader will find this subject of great interest. The me- 
dium is a young woman of moderate education and honest; she 
has never studied these subjects, has in fact consistently refrained 
from enlarging her knowledge on any subject which was of in- 
terest in the writings; the results show to her, and to those who 
understand her, a positive proof of knowledge beyond her reach. 

Whence came this knowledge? from the beyond—or from the 
telepathic source? Since some of these subjects are beyond the 
present knowledge of living persons, it is fair to state there is a 
possibility that they came from the source to which she ascribes 
them. 

To verify these statements, and to find the places and spots 
indicated in these writings, has been a long and laborious work; 
many things were completely wrapped in oblivion until some 
chance remark would bring some long forgotten incident to light ; 
incidents seemingly absurd and utterly improbable have found 
verification, places and locations found that were forgotten by 
living persons were even found in old books and maps. 

Perhaps the best of the verifications is that of the farm, one 
which the medium had never seen and her father had seen but for 
a few days; this farm was so far away that the people visited but 
little and the medium seldom saw the relatives who lived there; 
as a child she naturally took but little interest in the conversation 
of older persons, and the farm was sold before she reached the 
years of discretion. 

The incidents and occurrences relating to the life of Mr. 
Parker are corroborated in many instances, it is remarkable how 
much has been corroborated ; there is not a place here where fraud 
has been used, the medium was absolutely honest, and if her sub- 
conscious presented any of the facts the medium was not advanc- 
ing false, as when the possibility of previous knowledge was pre- 
sented she admitted the possibility. 

The teachings and talks on the religions and the hereafter are 
wholesome and clean, and are beneficial for any person’s perusal 
and study ; the teachings are based on the fundamental truth that 
goodness is God’s attribute, and anything unworthy of His good- 
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ness must be repudiated, it allows full scope for personality and 
growth but does not limit goodness. 


[Anonymous communication. ] 
A (Good Morning! Shall we write this beautiful morning?) 
Ask for us, we are pleased, yes ask for us, we are eager to 
work, ask for hands now. 

_ (Let them volunteer, or ask for special ones?) 
zs Ask for his hand, his hand the nameless one. 

(Very well ask for him, if we are able to do good work and can 
be recognized I shall be much pleased, I will do my share 
heartily.) 

As you will, ask for him yes he will come.................... 

You have shown much interest as you are and much force for 
my selection of work, and I am impelled to make use of your 
sympathy to use you, as I am in spirit I cannot now give verbally 
as I once did my views and opinions to my people and my soul 
kindred, but perhaps as others do I may use a sympathetic mind 
to transfer my spiritual thoughts into material. 

As you know I was once a pastor in the Church of God, teach- 
ing religion and not theology, and here as in life I find that it is 
true, religion is of the soul and not a mental chaos which excludes 
the living ,of love, for dogma, here we find the same old story, 
souls are enmeshed in the folds of darkness woven of entangled 
threads of theology and until they break through they cannot see 
God as he is, merciful and gracious, all loving and all powerful, 
not bound by human passions and vices, but purity, and not given 
human attributes but God himself, not man made but infinite; 
God is infinite he is not man made, and although man has for 
ages reached forth his hands, blindly groping for the eternal, he 
has done so blindly and even held his hands back because he could 
not find what he was looking for, a man made god. God is eter- 
nal, He is purity, He is all wise, all kind, all love, all that is, was, 
or shall be; He is not bound by man’s conception of him although 
man is bound by his own hand it is in God’s power that he binds 
himself, not for the uselessness, not for the barrier but that man 
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may more rejoice when he has gained what he seeks, that he may 

realize what he has found, and that all may grow and some not be 

left behind in the journey, that all may see together ; yes one may 


excel and one may be willing to teach others but he cannot teach 


the brain that is not large enough to receive. God in mercy holds aie 


back his light for all, yet he gives us as we can take, there is 
nothing unmerciful or unjust in him, he sees our needs and he 
grants our prayers as we are fitted to receive. As we work to- 
gether let us hold in mind the common sympathy we share, a 
trust in a God who is eternal and infinite, one who is not held 
back by his subject’s own ideas, but is above and beyond our 
highest ideals and is beyond all conception of goodness; when 
you repudiate your own evil thoughts you would never think the 
Creator of mankind capable of holding any that could in any way 
be of like nature ; that has been for you a form of belief since you 
drew a conscious breath, and it has been the very marrow of your 
thinking ; well it is so, for from that perfect trust you are strong 
and from that foundation you are become beautiful, it is the prin- 
ciple, the foundation of love, of trust, the germ of all spiritual 
growth—the trust in the goodness of God, and that one thing has 
caused you to overthrow the commonplace in theology which 
was not worthy of Him; now we shall share our labor for a time, 
and you are not able perhaps, to understand all I should like to 
express, yet in sympathy you are capable of understanding and 
we shall find much in common; I am glad that this opportunity 
has come and that I may reach you in thought, a medium who 
has never doubted what this life most fully reveals—the eternal 
goodness of the Creator. 

Let us visit together then; yes we will see about the tests, that 
I accept as inevitable, I must prove myself so it is not necessary 
that you should feel a sordidness for such, it is right and proper 
and part of the plan, wise men demand proofs and fools only be- 
lieve all they hear. We are glad of this opportunity and welcome 
your freedom of love and sympathy that enables this to be. 
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_ Ask for your friend and let him write, let him talk to you. 
; (Very well, will he come and talk with us?) 
Ask for me, I am here and will your father suggest a subject 
to talk on. 

(Let us talk on the best way to elevate the standard of a 
neighborhood.) 

You have chosen wisely, let each one do his best ; your father 
has striven many years in the right direction and he has the key 
in his hand. People are made in various molds, a man does not 
represent his whole kind, each man expresses his own individual- 
ity and thus it is impossible for one man to reach each and every 
other of his companions, some are totally unable to comprehend 
a nature while others are quick to grasp and understand the un- 
derlying motive which actuates a mode of conduct, thus it be- 
comes impossible to do more than raise the general standing, the 
individual standard cannot be raised until the idea of unfitness 
for the common standard is perceived. A man may overdo as 
well as underdo, when one is striving to do his fellow men good, 
preaches and shows by contempt of the lower ideas his concep- 
tion of their plane, he does not make their standard higher or his 
own, he simply succeeds in arousing a return of contempt and in 
lowering himself by showing an evil influence in his own life, a 
truly good man is appreciated, it is not always by emulation that 
his influence is shown, nay rather by derision and abuse, you may 
succeed when you think you have failed, failure is only apparent, 
the underlying which prompts the derision is the awaking of 
shame, and pride is the fruit of shame, pride which strives to 
cover acknowledgment, rather than show that the man has shame 
he will become brazen and openly bring defiance to the fore, but 
this is in reality the quickening of awakened manhood and purity, 
shame is the forerunner of betterment, awake shame and you have 
aroused manhood from lethargy, do you wonder that it is so 
slowly roused? nay, wonder that you may rouse it at all, you 
cannot possibly understand the difference in the surroundings, 
the environments that have formed the conditions, you never 
knew vice a common and accepted condition but as something to 
be avoided and kept at bay, you never knew evil to be considered 
as inevitable and held in view as a means of self elevation—self 
elevation in the way of physical comforts and wealth, nay rather 
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all your lives you have been sheltered from its reach, you who 
would rather do without and bear discomfort than enjoy the 
pleasures of either, with your own character unimpaired ; thus we 
see that in the first place one must consider environment and then 
the means of reaching into that environment and removing slowly 
and patiently the evil for good, taking away bit by bit and re- 
placing as the room is made for replacement, you cannot do this 
in one grand and glorious act, character is of slow growth, it can- 
not be forced. What good would such a miracle be in a human 
life? if we could all be perfect by the mere wishing what a chaos 
of a world it would be, we would be a collection of half inane, half | 
insane non-resistant nobodies who allowed the evil about us to | 
feed upon us, prey on our goods, grow fat upon our labor while 
we became slaves and offered no resistance because resistance 
was not a form of goodness, and we ourselves incapable of doing _ 
evil in any form; but rather it is the wisdom of the plan that 
goodness is a growth and increases in wisdom by the same; we 
may not grow in a day that is too much like fungus, the lowest 
form of goodness, but we may change the motive in a day while 
the fruit is of long and patient growth requiring the necessary 
culture that we must needs give our fruits of earth, and sunshine 
to produce the perfect result; we must prune and cut, we must 
water and tend, we must create the necessary conditions for best — 
results, and then in due season we reap the reward of our efforts 
and then only it is not chance nor immediate, it is the result of 
work, thus we may apply the principle first to ourselves, taking 
all things into consideration carefully and slowly, watching and 
fostering, guarding and protecting, slowly reach the reward. 

(Thank you. Now father asks by what means you will give 
proofs of your identity ?) 

Yes that must also be considered, here is the way I should like 
to use, but since you are not of the same degree of education that 
I received I am obliged to conform my ideas to your means of 
understanding and expression, and thus the method of test be- 
comes of less value. 

I should like to use you as an amanuensis to write for me what 
views and ideas I have formed on various subjects and find my 
identity revealed through them, but since the method is truly not 
positive, I must avail myself of other means; I cannot as you 
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know readily prove this earth life of mine to be the same as I am 
now, without long and laborious effort, and patience and ap- 
plication from you. 

I will use all means in my power to make a satisfactory 
identity. 

(But as father states, your record, if you are a well-known 
man, is in public records and becomes of little use through my 
opportunity of being able to find it.) 

That is also true and it becomes doubly hard; you have not 
read my life, you do not remember what little you have heard, yet 
identification must be so complete that not only must you reach 
conviction but you give conviction to the impossible, you must 
prove beyond the subliminal. 

(Could you attempt to use your own script when writing?) 

As you know you have found it next to impossible to over- 
come your own tendency to write poorly you are expecting a 
rather large [concession] you are at loss, yes that is one of our 
stumbling-blocks; hands are so hard to use, hands become held 
by their own failure, it is not all ours believe me, you are asking 
rather more than you think, but since it is necessary will do as 
best we can; do not be alarmed at the criticisms which our efforts 
will bring, you are honest and you may please give me the benefit 
of the same possibility. 

(Certainly I shall, we are also hampered by the previous non- 
proof or assumption of identity.) 

Dont let that worry you, as I have stated you call sympathetic 
natures to you and it is not only possible but probable that you 
are not as mistaken as you think, you have received from all these 
men but you have not held the positive identification. 

(And then I must not allow outside influence to sway me to 
the same degree?) 

As far as outside identification can be given you have received 
in your power, it is your own power that you must increase, it is 
not essential that you rely so positively on your home influence, 
you are now capable of relying more on your own experiences 
and holding more confidence because you have had positive 
identification in at least one instance; do not fail in confidence, 
we do not ask you to be too confident, because I say a thing now 
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am on the way only, but this much—lI once held on the earth | 


plane a position of a higher capacity than yours and even then 
mistakes were plenty, now blinded by the sleep** that necessitates 
through mediumship from our plane to yours, am I not equally 


liable to falter? hold hard to that which is good. teh oe : 


(Did you ever hold any dealings with Dr. Hyslop?) a 

Hand allows me to state that I have been represented in many 
places and I have found many means of representation, but I 
have not held converse with him.? 

(Could you suggest any method by which Dr. Hyslop could 
improve his system of scientific inquiry ?) 

The man is best adapted to his work, he is perhaps at variance 
with the most common forms of investigation, but I myself do 
not consider susceptibility as the higher form of investigation, 
rather let one consider us as intelligent beings and repudiate 
what they know we could not consider intelligent; perhaps we 
may fail to impress our ideas clearly but we do not wish to be 
open to mere discussion without credence, neither to credence 
without discussion, rather study us with sympathy and some dis- 
play of intelligence. 

(This will do for today, thank you.) 

Just a moment more, you may discuss this matter as you 
please, but if you will withhold my identity for the present. 
Your father cannot quite understand my motive and I do not wish 
to put you in a false light, it is by my wish that this matter 
be held in abeyance, when he can see and the Doctor also I shall 
have no reason to withhold my name, but I should be most grati- 
fied if I could force without my own say—my own statement of 
identity. 


[The sitting of March 12, 1911, contained comments on Myers, 
Paine and Ingersoll, together with views on various religious 
matters. It has been omitted on account of the generality of 
the statements. ] 


la. This embodies the view current at the time of the sitting, based upon 
certain statements in the Piper records. It was probably known to the medium. 
2. Dr. Hyslop states that he never held converse with Dr. Parker who 
died when he, Hyslop, was only six years old. Nor did Parker purport to 

communicate with him at any sittings until 1914, 
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March 22, 1911. 
[Anonymous communication. Comments in brackets by Mr. 
R. H. Goodhue. Notes by the author.] 
(Good Morning! Shall we write?) 
Ask and see. What are you so upset over? 
(Father says there is not much use trying to get ev idence from 
sermons that we cannot ask questions about.) 
No use! He is mot very much interested is he? Ask me some 
yourself then. 
La (Well where was your church then?) [We do not know.] 
< On Park Street and is gone.® 
(There is a Park Street Church.) 
Hand says “ Near Park Street, near the old Church but not 
of it.” 
(There is King’s Chapel and St. Paul’s on Tremont Street.) 
Ask for another away, and a church of Non-Evangelical type. 
(Yes, where was it located ?) 
Hand says “ The further part of the city was all swamp, and 
that all the buildings were about the Common, and this was one.”® 
(How far did the buildings go beyond the Common?) 
There was perhaps a quarter of a mile.‘ 


f 


ne 


(Which side of the Common did you preach 
At this side—the city side.® 


I lived on the South Side® 

(Can you name the street?) 

A tree, and the name of a forest tree. why ¥% on 


(Was your church of stone?) 


3. The New Music Hall was on Hamilton Place and Winter Street 
opposite the end of Park St. It was opened for the religious services of his 
parish for the first time, Nov. 21, 1852, and he preached there until 1859. 
It was close to the Common. 

4. The Back Bay came to within a quarter of a mile of the Common at 


this time. 
5. Correct. 


7. He first boarded on Blossom St., and later lived on Exeter Place, 
; which still exists. 
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Ask for this but near the Common, the street and the Com- 
mon, yes of stone.® 
(Tremont Temple?) 

(Where were you born?) 

At the back of the City, at the back. 

(Were you at the “ Old Corner Bookstore ?) 

Ask for the rest who were there, yes ask for the Landlord, the : 
Poet, and the Essayist who were there, great men and good men, 
ask for the best man of the times, he came there, and the poet of 
our river and all were there, and all talked and argued there, ask 
for Holmes, and Longfellow, Russell and the Essayist and all. 

(Were your sermons published ?) 

Ask for them, yes, The Virtues of Orthodoxy, and The Rise 
of the Roman Church, and The Fall of Hypocrisy, The End of — 
Christianity, The Fore-ordination of the... .Fore-ordination 
Man, The Fall of Calvinism, The Revival of Theology Against — eee 
the Rise of Love, The Theme of The Redemption, The Efforts of pic ee 
Humankind, The Purpose of Religion and The Downfall of one 
Doctrine, The Rise of Humankind Against False Doctrine, The 
Theology versus Love, The Rise of Love and The Religion of 
the Future. [We have no knowledge of any of these.]** 

(What house published these sermons ?) 

The House of the Society, our own Society, they are still 
published.’* 


(Where was this Society ?) 


8. See note 1 above. The Music Hall was of brick and wood, _ his . ee 
earlier church in West Roxbury was of wood. 

9. He organized the 28th Congregational Society in Boston. eet co 

10. He was born in Lexington. If “back” means “inland” the answer 
is correct. 

11. An examination of Parker’s complete works in the new Centenary — 
Edition fails to disclose any sermons with these titles. The word “ false”, 
however, occurs frequently in the titles of his published sermons and 
addresses. 

12. Correct. Published by the American Unitarian Association. A 


complete Centenary Edition recently published. we 
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At the end of the long street—near the rise, and the end. ary 
(Where is it now?) ant at 
At the base of a hill and a house there, at the hilltop. ” ae 
(And is it in the same place now ?) thas 4 4 ios 
Not the same, it is out of the dark now. 
(Did you have anything to do with the Brook Farm?) 
[Assuming that he was a certain Clergyman, I knew the an- 
swer to this question but the medium did not.] 
Hand calls and says that “ He lived there at one time ”."* 
(With the Community? was he a member?) 
Not a member, there was not a social side which appealed.** 
[Correct if supposition is true.] 
(Were you acquainted with Emerson?) 
Ask for The Greatest Man of the Times, he was a friend of 
mine, I loved him, He was the greatest intellect that ever existed 
—the broadest minded man—the highest lived—the purest, the 
truest, the Man who was fit to stand asa ......... , Hand calls 
me and says “ Tell her that he was the one Man of the century— 
the one Man” 

(Did you ever meet Thoreau ?) 

A man who lived for the sake of the life, not for human opin- 
ion, and who lived next to Nature and his heart was pure. 

(Where did you preach before you went to Boston?) 

At an old Town above the city.’® ne 

(North of the City ?) 

An old Town near but not close above, and back away from 


13. The American Unitarian Society occupied successively a book-store 
at 111 Washington St., 21 Bromfield St., 245 Washington St., Chauncey 
' St, and Tremont Place. The last place fits the description. 

14. Correct. On top of Beacon Hill, corner of Bowdoin and Beacon Sts. 

15. All the locations mentioned above were darker than the present 
location. 

16. He lived near there and used to visit the Farm but did not actually 
live there. 

17. He was not a member of the community. 

18. In 1837 he was installed as pastor of the Second Unitarian Church 
in West Roxbury. This place was about five miles from Boston and away 
from the sea. 
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the sea, and not far in but from the sea, a Town near you but 
not close.’® 

[On supposition this was a good answer to the question 
“ Where were you born?” ] 

(How did you stand on the slavery question ?) 

Man cannot bind his fellow-man, man cannot bind his image, 
the South makes the Nation false to its own protest, man was © 
enslaved by fellow-man against the right of mankind, and was 
bound to suffer and writhe in pain before the disgrace was over- 
thrown. I was not on earth during the struggle, my life was 
pro....anti slavery. [Death not known to us.]*° 

(What year were you born?) 

And you ask that, near the first of the century, near the first 
of the century, I was a man and died before the war, my death 
was in the year before the centenial...... semi-centenial.”* 

[This was a curious expression, if he was the man we sup- 
posed, we knew nothing about his birth or death, but I found that 
he was born just a hundred years ago and died halfway between 
the dates of his birth and present date, which probably accounts 
for the “ Semi-centenial ”.] 

(You mean about 1850?) 

Yes and a year or two before that. [Probably wrong but we 
did not know it.]*° 

(I wish I could help you but do not want to look this up.) 

Ask and try, you cannot do better; ask for my home; I had a 
wife and one child who did not die ;** I was a quiet man and my 
home was beset with people who would help but I was oppressed 
for their needs, I had more than I could attend. Ask for the Old 
Street where the statehouse stood, where the Bookstore was, 
where the stores are now, where the place for all the business was. 

(Washington Street?) 


19. West Roxbury was not near Dracut, the residence of the medium. 

20. He died May 10, 1860. He was active in the anti-slavery agitation 
from 1845 to 1856. 

21. He was born Aug. 24, 1810. 

22. He married Lydia D. Cabot. He had no children by her but George 
Colburn Cabot, a relative of his wife’s, was for a time his ward, and was a 
member of his household until his death. “Who did not die” my be a 
reference to the fact that so many of his Parker ancestors and relatives 
died of tuberculosis. He discusses this in a letter to Dr. Bowditch, 1858. 
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Yes, there were no larger places than four or five stories on it, 
and the greatest one of those was the Old Store where the first 
firm was established. The wharves were all alongside of the 
river and the forts were there, two of them; the stream was very 
deep with much mud at the sides and the harbor was smaller than 
was wished; the bars held back the water; the stream washed 
against the bars. 

(What was your denomination ?)** 

Ask for the Church of the Unity. Ask for my house where I 
lived, gone now but then near the street where the Common was 
—where the Pond was, back and near.** 

(Did you travel in Europe?) [We do not know.] —Ne 

Hand says that “ he knew about the countries and their speech, 
and he went over there several times ”.** 

(Did he go to Switzerland ?) 

Hand for all, mountains and hills and forests, a wonderful 
country but for me, hand calls and says that “ he traveled ”.** 

[I presumably knew this, but the medium did not.] 

7 (What did he go there for?) 
ig: He travelled for the tongues and the counsel—the counsel.” 
(And another reason for going there.) 

a Hand calls and says that “‘ He wished to tag the forests and 

the people, and the language and the forests ” 

(Yes, but a particular reason.) 
Fora rest andatimeforstudy.* = 


len! 


23. He was a Unitarian. At times his radical views caused some dissen- 
sion with that denomination; but he established the Twenty-Eighth Congre- 
gational Society at Boston in 1846, and was pastor of it until his death. 

24. Dr. Parker’s house on Exeter Place is no longer standing. A 
tablet marks the spot. It was near Chauncey St., but not very ‘near the 
Common. 

25. He went to Europe twice. The first time, 1843-44, he visited Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Germany, Holland and Belgium. 
In 1859-60 he visited Switzerland and Italy. 

26. See note above. He was in Switzerland in 1843 and 1859. 

27. He attended many lectures in Germany and Switzerland. I do not 
find mention of any “counsel” meeting; but he took “counsel” of many as 
to theological matters. His last writing was done in Switzerland entitled 
“History of an Antediluvian Congress of Bumble-Bees.” 

28. He went chiefly for his health. 
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(Did you write there?) 
Discourse on The Elevation of The Swiss People.” 
(Did you write anything humorous?) ip 
Ask for the laughter and the mirth, The rise of the False and __ 
the Fall of Ge. [And the power gave out.] 
[We knew but very few facts concerning the history of this — 
supposed personality. Medium simply knew that he was an 
“ Eminent Clergyman,” Non Evangelistic, once preached in Bos- 
ton, locality not known, that he admired Emerson and that he _~© 
knew several languages, but little or nothing more. a 
[I knew that he had been in Switzerland and after the writing 
I found a few more facts, the dates and places of his birth and <3 oa 
death, and where he preached in Boston, but do not know location \S ae 
of the place even now. ae 
[It must be remembered that he volunteered, we should _ 
hardly have cared to ask for him, Mrs. Coggeshall, the Lowell — 
medium, said “ Do you know anyone named........ ae 
several people.” “ Yes, but this is a spirit, a clergyman,........ 
“Ts that 2h “Yes, you have written for him—sermons, © 


either to Dr. Hyslop or even : to your father, let them recognize _ = - a 
him by his writings, they will do so, he will tell you when to — “es 
reveal this.”]*° vere 


March 24, 1911. 
[Anonymous communication. ] 


(Good Day! We feel somewhat better today, shall we write ?) ee. 

Ask for me, yes, write again, ask. 

(Father has found the name of the place where you used to 
preach in Boston, the name reminds one of music, can you tell 


what it is?) 
Rhythm and music, hand for music, harmony, harmony. o 
(Perhaps so, where was it?) 7 


29. Not known. He was very witty; and he speaks of the Swiss moun- oy i a 
tains in his journal and letters. 

30. In this note the name of Theodore Parker is not mentioned, but by = 
referring to the previous account of the sitting with Mrs. Coggeshall it will a mee 
be seen that it was mentioned. ; 
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At the back of the old place where the first Great House was.” 
(We do not understand, you preached in two places and both 
remind one of music.) 
Harmony and cho..... choir and Hall and harmony, Harmony 
Hall, music and hall for choir, organ- music.*” 
(One was the name of a musical instrument.) 
Organ, flute. 
(Never mind, where were you when you passed over, in this 
country or Europe?) 
_ At the place where the bridges are.® 
_ (Here or in Europe?) 


_ _ Where the bridges are, the great bridges—many and huge. 


Pas (At Paris there are many bridges but they are not huge.) 

_ At the place where the bridges are, where the London........ 
(No, not London; you meant your own centenial the other 
day did you not?) 


_ My century is over now**— all over, yes; ask for my mother. 


7 (Very well! can you tell her name?) 


Ask for her hand now, about her, she was the last of the fam- 
ily to come. Hand calls for her but she is not for you; she was 
born at the little town near my own, she was brought up in a 
common English family as you were, a good and contented fam- 
ily, and she married my father in the year 180.., and he was the 
father of several boys, hand says tell you “ His father was born 
on the edge of a city near by and they were married in 1803 ”.** 
(What was your father’s business?) 


31. If by “Great House” is meant a hotel, the nearest one to Boston 
Music Hall was the Old Province House. But this was in another block, 
between Bromfield and School streets, and was not “back” of the Music 
Hall in the sense in which “back” is used in other statements. The Old 
Province House was not the first hotel in Boston as that was Cole’s Inn on 
Washington St. near School St., opened in 1638. 

32. Parker preached first in the Melodeon, which was on the site of the 
Boston Theatre; and afterward in Music Hall. 

33. There are seven bridges in Florence, where he died, but they are not 
conspicious at all. 

34. Correct. He was born in 1810. 

35. Parker’s mother, Hannah Stearns, was born in Lexington, where also 
his father lived. The date of the marriage of John and Hannah is not 
given in the biography, but Theodore was their eleventh child and was born 
in 1810, so that the given date of the marriage is probably wrong. 
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Talk and teach.** 

(Did any of your brothers outlive you?) 

Ask for those, no they were most of them very young.** 

(Did you live on a farm in Lexington?) 

I lived on a farm near the village but we were not good farm- 
ers, too much book interest.** [Medium did not know this.] 

(Were any of your people in the Battle of Lexington?) 

Ask for ancestors, yes uncles and grandfather.*® [We did not 
know this. ] 

(Where did you study divinity ?) 

Hold me for that case again; ask for the old house under the 
elms where we lived, on the road towards Boston and away from 
the center of the village but near. The trees were huge and 
straight and spreading.*° 

(Father is looking for some facts in your life now.) 

Ask for that; born in 1810 and educated at the home and col- 
lege near by,.and entered the ministry in 1829, and filled pulpits 
in the town and in the city, at Brook’s Place and the place of har- 
monies, Harmony HAlI, music and flute, harmony, clari........ 

(Do you recollect Edward Desor?) 

Ask for my home and help, the man who placed me first.” 


36. He was a famous talker, interested in education, he taught his own 
children, but I do not find any mention of his having taught school. 

37. Isaac Parker alone survived him. Several of John Parker’s children 
died before reaching maturity, but Theodore was the youngest. 

38. This is correct and is stated in much the same terms in Parker’s 
notebook. 

39. Theodore’s grandfather, Captain John Parker and two uncles were 
in the battle. 

40. The house was near the turnpike, and had elm trees spreading over 
it. They were tall and straight. 

41. He was born in 1810; was educated at home, at the district school 
in Lexington, at Harvard College and at the Harvard Theological School. 
He was ordained June 21, 1837. He filled pulpits at Salem and other places 
before becoming pastor of the church in West Roxbury. “ Brook’s Place” 
is unknown. The last part of the answer, as before, seems to be an attempt 
to name the Melodeon or Music Hall. He did not enter the ministry in 
1829; but he left home in that year. 

42. Edward Desor the naturalist was often at Mr. Parker’s house in 
Exeter Place. Parker says: “There is no man that I should miss so much 
of all my acquaintances.” The reference to “the man who placed me first” 
is not clear, unless Desor reciprocated the above statement. 
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(Do you remember anything about the firm of Lawrence and 


Stone?) 
Hand for sell and buy, the first of the hands for business, and 
the first...... the liquor dealers. 
(We do not know.) 
Liquor. 
(Can you not do better some pleasant day? it does not seem 
Ask then and see. 
March 29,1911. 


(Good Day! Shall we write?) 

Ask for my hand, yes, what will you wish for today? 

(We have a letter from my uncle im which he says “ What I 
want is scientific thought which takes the subconscious as a basis, 
—but I do not like the term as I cannot agree to a division of 
individuality.”) 

He does not wish his personality violated, in other words 
what he has striven for, and worked for and planned for, is him- 
self, and what he has passed through, the trivialities and petty 
concerns and matters not immediately concerning him and his 
own interests and tastes, must impress him not as incidents in 
themselves, but as masses ; he must allow his personality to guide 
and form his life, and his contacts with outside matters must 
not assume importance without his consent, must not be of 
importance. 

That we grant—we assume that, and yet he wishes the con- 
trary to disprove us; is that not most contradictory and illogical ? 
he wishes to be inviolate and yet violate himself. 

We must assume for proof and sundry purposes that the sub- 
conscious has that much-abused power and yet it is not of the 
proportion given it, you may in stress of emotion recall what has 
for time being escaped memory, but it is am unusual and uncom- 
fortable state, it is the stress of necessity of the occasion which 
calls the recollection. 
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The Harrison Case. 
it is only natural that you should retain some of those qualities 
that you had before you became an intelligent being, as when you 
are reasonable creatures. 

Well and good! there is a portion of allowance im either view 
but you cannot carry either to extremes, either you restrain the 
subconscious to its proper sphere, or you make it all-powerful and 
entirely beyond your sphere—your possible sphere. 

The subconscious is not omniscient, you are human and you 
remain so, you see what you see but you cannot recall in any 
possible way much that you have seen, it takes an event of un- 
usual occurrence to impress itself on your conscious memory in 
order to make it indelible, but the subconscious apparently takes 
charge only of trivialities and so must assume preposterous pro- 
portions in order to produce the results which are attributed to 
it; but then if the memory retains only a vivid impression 
would it not take more vivid impressions yet to impress the © 
subconscious? 

(Again—* Why is this constant reference to the past and no 
definite enlightenment as to the present? is it possible that there 
is such complete change of personality as to make identity im- 
possible? are the old ties of friendship and relationship utterly 
dropped on entering the spirit world?) 

Not at all, the ties bind forever between congenial minds, but 
if you found that you could not communicate in such a manner 
that your friends could accept your messages with open minded- 
ness and sympathy of any kind, you would find it rather hard 
would you not? suppose you went into another country and be- 
came interested in a subject connected with the country and not 
of interest to your former existence, when you returned you 
would find your friends smiling meaningly at your new fad, 
without the ability of seeing what interested you in it, not being 
in your state of experience, then again you wish to retain your 
friends as they were true in the past and in some respects are 
true still, so you refer to what you know of the once known, only 
in this case you are not so interested so again the bond is 
strained; so it is, we are advanced, and we are in a different _ 
order of existence from any that you can conceive of, and we have 
passed beyond any but necessary interests in your sphere, we 
refer to the past to show who, and what we were, as to the future 
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view. 


wonder. 


theology.”) 


personalities of the mind retained. 


—you cannot understand, we must remain mute ; we do as we can 
and we remain ourselves yet we are changed, we are—and we 
are greater but we are outgrowing, and the past forms the cloudy 
outline of childhood’s surroundings in the midst of manhood’s 


(Can you give us any particulars of your present life, that 
would interest us and serve as an answer to Uncle’s inquiry) ? 

Yes, we are awakened to a quickened life, you know the awak- 
ening of intelligence and the quickening of spiritual interest ; but 
here we come into a new quickening—the knowledge that we are 
not only intelligent and spiritual, but that we are God himself, 
and in that quickening we find the sacredness of existence—so 
much higher than your conception that we cannot bend it nor 
bring it to your intelligence. We perceive our powers and our 
trust, and our duty, and it is so holy, so high, so pure, that we do 
not speak it, we are so inspired that we only use our powers and 


(Another quotation: “ Another writer says that spirits seem 
to be somewhat in the condition of infants in this world and are 
trying to learn even from their mediums and grow in intellect 
and certainty, but babes hardly discourse with intelligence on 


Very well—then how is this? you are not a child now and you 
are given the task of amusing a child, do you reach into your 
childhood and give him what you were, or do you reach to him 
as you know now? and give him what he can take or what you 
have; the giving of a message through human minds incurs much 
trouble and difficulty, it is at best an imperfect mode and the 


You write and you can express yourself, but if you send a 
messenger is it yours in every respect? suppose your messenger 
gives your message verbally, are your tones, your actions, or 
your message, or your pronunciation used, or your messenger’s? 
We use sometimes more than one to carry our message, and 
though it were given verbally it would still be interpreted by the 
passage; babes do not discourse on theology—true, but your 
daughter can repeat a poem written by a great master, without 
knowing its meaning, and if asked to give the prose of the poem 
would miss much of the master’s thought; we use the means at 
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hand be it as it may, but we cannot improve the conditions until 
we improve the reception and the sympathy that improves the 
medium.** 


April 2, 1911. 
[Anonymous communication. ] 
(Good Morning! Shall we write today?) 
Ask for my hand; yes you know, ask now. 
(All Right! for the divine?) 
Yes ask for me, this is a good bright time. 
(Very well; Father asks if your subconscious mind remains io 

with you when you enter spirit life?) i 
We retain the personality but not the unvital; we remember a) 

what has been of any interest or has borne in much upon our 

mode of life, the essential. 

(Yes, the question was asked because of this letter that I hold 
in my hand, could the contents be recalled if once forgotten ?) 

The letter bears upon a critical period and speaks of the birth 
of yourself, and speaks of the utter valuelessness of life when it 
is tortured beyond endurance. 

(No that is not the import of the letter.) 

Ask for the letter, the pain and the agony, yes you know that | 
but you do not know all, the rest is the stumbling block, the rest __ 
—the speech, ask again. . 

(Shall I read the letter for myself?) 

Ask now for that again, the letter is about a case of pain and 
says the child must be of value, ask and try again of others. 

(Has mother forgotten the incident ?) 

Ask if she has forgotten, yes it seems so, ask for her hand 
of others. 

(We hardly expected that this question could be answered.) 


43. Whatever the source of this answer, it is a remarkably good state- 
ment of the difficulties of communication and agrees well with the infor- — 
mation obtained through other mediums. The second paragraph expresses 
well the difficulties inherent in the pictographic method and the “tandem” 
method of communicating. It will be noticed that the answer reverses the © 
assumptions of the question and treats the living investigators as infants 
rather than the spirits, while explaining how only portions of the intelligence 
of a spirit can get through. Cf., infra, sitting of May 2, 1911. 
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Ask again, we cannot. 

[Mrs. H. knows to whom the letter is addressed and that it is 
a question but what it is or the answer she does not know, there 
have been several trials at the answer but none correct. ] 

(Very well, could you tell father anything pertaining to your 
life if he should visit Boston?) - 
Symphony Hall and the Place of Rest. 
Place of Rest, where I lay my bones, above and away, not in 
the city but beyond. [We do not know his burying-place, he died 
abroad. 

(Where did you die?) 

Where the bridges were, where the city was, the city built on 
the sea.*® 

(Do you mean Venice?) 
The City of the Sea. 
(You did not die in Venice?) 
t the City of the Sea. 


7 At the City of the Sea, and the call of the wind, the sound of 
the waters lapping, the sound of the sea. 

(But where were you when you died—not at Venice?) 

A city near but not the same, away but not far, the city of the 
heseai the city of the South, [Southern Europe] and amidst the 
vales and the Campanile, the city of the Arts and the home of the 
Masters, the city of the Southern Art.*” 

[Mrs. H. did not know where he died except that it was 
abroad, yet she came within a hundred and fifty miles of it the 
first time, she does not know the name of it yet, but it was the 


44. Boston Music Hall where he preached so long was where the Boston 
Symphony Concerts were held until the new Symphony Hall was built. 
Probably this was well known to the medium. 

45. The “place of rest ... not in the city but beyond” may refer to 
Mt, Auburn Cemetery in Cambridge. He was buried in the Protestant 
Cemetery in Florence. The Granary Burying Ground was nearly opposite 
one entrance to Music Hall. 

46. There were seven bridges in Florence where he died; but it was not 
especially distinguished for them. 

47. He studied art all the time he was in Florence during his first visit. 
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city having the most celebrated Campanile in Italy, in the “ Vale 
of the Arno.” It is famous for its art collections, and has been 
celebrated for centuries as the home of literature and art.] 

(A noted man lived in the city where you died.) [Thinking 
of Dante.] 

A leader of the people. [In 1495 Savonarola founded a Theo- 
cratic Republic there—three years afterward executed by order 
of the Pope.]** 

Ask for the man who was an inventor, Galileo.*® 2 

[G. was living there when summoned by the Pope and handed 
over to the Inquisition for sentence. We had entirely forgotten 
that these two men lived in that city, also had forgotten about its 
being headquarters for art, and that there was a campanile there. ] 

Ccscceces How was it that you died abroad?) 

I was abroad and was taken with a severe attack of the fever.” 

[We do not know now the cause of his death.] 

(We tried to find out why you went to Switzerland—it was on 
account of your ill health.) 

Among the hills, among the hills, among the heights, but not 
of use, I went to Flor......Florence and was laid by an attack 
of the fever.™ 

[Correct, Florence was the city, do not know about his death.] 

(Do you recollect visiting the Scientist Desor ?) 

Among the hills over the village, above the valley, over the 
village.** 

(La Sagne Valley of the Jura Mountains.) 

The stream ran through the groves of firs, the village lay in 
the open and the hills were above and about, the stream bent and 


wer 


48. In 1843, Parker visited Savonarola’s cell in the chapel of St. Antonin 
in Florence. 

49. In his journal he speaks of the tomb and monument to Galileo in 
Santa Croce. 

50. He died of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

51. He had a bad ‘cold and fever during ten days of his first visit to 
Florence in 1843. He died in Florence, May 10, 1860, and was buried in the 
Protestant Cemetery there. Previously he had visited Desor in Switzerland, 
thinking the altitude might benefit him. It was “not of use.” 

52. Desor had a mountain farm, 3000 feet above the sea, at Combe- 
Varin. 
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flowed about the foot of the hills ; the huge peaks were above and 
distant.** 

(You were at Combe Varin.) 

A castle—A chalet on the side of the hills, a chalet—a broad 
wide chalet.™ 

[Desor was wealthy and owned a chalet at this place, where 
he spent his summers, the “ Nameless One” was an old friend of 
his and spent six weeks there in 1859, the word “ Chalet” came 
out with no trouble, Mrs. H. had never heard what or where it 


(A noted inventor was visiting there at the time.) ee 
F For the hands and the works, the hands. yo 

(Not a watchmaker, Dr. C. F. Shonbein, of Basle.) Ag 

An inventor of the anesthetic. 

(Hardly, he invented and discovered.) 

Speak of the relief of the pain, ether ande...... for relief, the 


instrument for shortening the ligament. [He invented gun- 
cotton and discovered ozone and collodion, that is all we know.] 

Ask for the house on the hillface, and the valley, and set in the 
trees, the firs and the mountain trees, deep and heavy and thick, 
the little spots of the sunlight, and the walks running through, 
the deep spreading trees alone and the sun about, the thick shade 


53. Weiss, vol. 2, p. 217 says: “There is a charming view of the La 
Sagne valley from the comfortable settees of the long house arbor. A 
forest of splendid firs covers the hill which rises directly behind the house. 
A sheltered seat was put up for Mr. Parker in the skirt of this wood. It 
is on the brink of a deep chasm, at the bottom of which lies the village of 
Noiraigue. As he sat there he could overlook the pleasant Val de Travers, 
which is in sight, with eight or ten villages, for more than twenty miles. 
Not far from this chalet stands a tree which was Mr. Parker’s favorite 
during his residence there. It is a double-headed fir, selected, no doubt, 
because it reminded him of the pine tree at Lexington, which his youthful 
fancy had devoted, in gentle partnership, to himself and a sister.” 
54. The chalet was originally a hunting lodge, and near it was a building 
for summer guests. 
55. The word “chalet” would be good if Switzerland had not been 
mentioned in the third question before. Mrs. Harrison may not have known 
exactly what it is, but the expression is too common to be evidential here. 
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and the dense, the foothills and the slopes ost: the pees the fall 
of the waters and the long slope of the stream.” % 
(What happened when the six weeks were up?) 
I was afraid of the cold, France and the South."" i eg 
(Dr. Jacob Moleschott, do you remember him?) 
A man who was attending me, he found my lungs were poor. 


(Or Herr Jacob Venedey?) 
A scientist studying the forms of the rocks. a 

(That was another, the German was not the geologist.) 

He studied socialism (Why?) he was a student of human con- 
ditions and was not allied with of military ; 
service. 

(And his religion ?) 

He was a Freethinker. 

[Mrs. H. had never heard of this man, one authority says he 
was a German Advocate, and a frequent exile for his liberal po- 
litical and religious opinions. Another says he was a publicist ia 
and historian, exiled in France, he published many works includ- ue 
ing the lives of Washington and Franklin, think the “ Nameless ; 
One ” must have got it about right.] 

(Who was Dr. Ch. Cartins?) [We do not know.] 

A student of Psychology and a restless hand for wandering. 

(What did Dr. Shonbein invent ?) 

The machine for the manufacture of..............++04. 

(Never mind. You wrote a long parable or story when in 
Switzerland, a humorous attack on Dr. Paley and the Bridge- 
water Treatises. 

Need of spurring on by fear, and the fear which the common 
theology plants in the humankind stunts the growth of real spir- 
ituality and fosters greater ignorance through fear to think. 


56. See note above. The biographies do not mention a stream, but there y 
must have been one. 

57. The guests at Combe-Varin suggested Egypt and the South of 
France as being warmer, Parker chose Rome. 

58. Dr. Moleschott was a guest at Combe-Varin. He examined Dr. 
Parker’s lungs and found them poor. 

59. He was a botanist and physicist. 

60. This refers to “History of an Antediluvian Congress of Bumble- 
bees.” 
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(This was not the theme of the parable, do you remember 
what creatures you made use of in it?) 

The cats and 

(Wrong. Can you tell what Desor studied when he went to 
Norway and Sweden?) 

The hands for moraines. [Glaciers and their action. Mrs. H. 
doesn’t know.] 

(Then he came to America and worked with Agassiz, not for 


long, what separated them?) 
The glacial formation. rel 
(Possibly, but this was a different subject.) is 
The formation of glacial deposits, the spread of............. 
[Slavery.] 


(What were the religious views of Jacob Moleschott ?) 
The fall of despotic monarchy. 
(He was feared for his views.) 
The fall of absolute despotism. [He was a Materialist.] 
(You had a particular friend there, Dr. Kichler, who was he?) 
An optimist.” 
(A prominent man in Heidelberg.) 
Over the College. [He was preacher to the German Catholic 
Church. ] 

(When in Rome you were presented with a copy of Darwin’s 

“ Origin of Species ” what was your opinion of it?) 

‘The original fact was clear and the theory established. 
(How about the doctrine, did you like that?) 
I did not like it. 
| The book says he thought it unsupported in many of its facts 
and hasty in its generalizations; but the doctrine itself was not 
offensive to him.] 


(Good Day! Shall we write today?) 


Ask for my hand, yes. 


(Can you tell us anything about your childhood ?) 


61. He was preéminent in Heidelberg for philanthropy. All philanthro- 
pists have to be optimists. 
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I was born near your town, not far away, [19 miles]. I was 
on a farm a little way from the main village but I was not sent to 
school at first until I had learned much at home; my father taught 
me ;*? my mother was a very good woman and very religious but 
not strict. 

We had a good home but we were not well off,** we had 
enough to do with; my father was a teacher. 

(Can you give your parents’ first names?) 

My father was John and my mother was An..... ARE 2000” 

(Where did your father teach?) 

At the town and the higher schools.” 

(Who taught you languages?) 

I was a student of those of my own accord, we were taught 
the dead languages at the schools, but the last mentioned were a 
matter of choice, except French.” 

(What schools were there near you?) 

There were no schools near me, but the good schools were in 
the city, and the Great School at another place further South. 
{Harvard ?]* 

(Who were your boy friends—anyone who became noted 
later ?) 

We were away, but my boy friends were true and as good as 


62. John Parker, according to his son Theodore was a great reader, fond 
of mathematics, psychology and philosophy. He was devoted to education 
and helped to improve the grade of teachers in the schools. He took great 
pains with the education of his children. 

63. Theodore Parker described his mother as charitable to the poor; 
thoroughly familiar with the Bible; as taking great pains with the religious 
training of her children but caring little for doctrines. 

64. John Parker, according to Theodore, “was not thrifty, and so not 
rich.” 

65. The father’s name is given correctly. The mother’s was Hannah 
Stearns. 

66. I do not find that John Parker actually taught in the schools, but he 
may have done so. See note above. 

67. He studied a great many languages, mostly by himself. 

68. He attended the district school in Lexington 1817-1827; entered 
Harvard College in 1830; and the Harvard Theological School in 1834. 
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the average; I was too closely given to study for many friends, I 
liked my books.* 

(Did you visit Concord as a boy?) 

I went there several times as we were well acquainted with 
4 many people there. 
ys (Did you know Margaret Fuller?) 
eee As a child—yes. [She was several months the elder.]*° 
oe (Can you describe her?) 
Te She was rather younger than I and was above the average 
height and was slender; she walked in a very stately manner. 

Ask for: my friend the Essayist, [Emerson] the homely man, 
so good and wonderful; tall and dark and good; he wore his hair 
brushed to the side, and he was so considerate, and so very care- 
WP. he was considerate and kind even as a boy, 
and was above the average boy in his quick grasp of a subject, he 
taught us much that we should not have seen for ourselves.” 
(Where did you learn German?) 
At the Higher Latin School. 
(At Boston?) 
At the Higher Latin School—yes ; Ask for my hand for tours.” 
(In Europe? what parts have you visited ?) 
I was interested in the systems of education at the English 
schools and I have seen the French systems; I was at Germany 
and Holland; I studied at the college there; I was in Italy and 
Spain, Greece and Turkey, and throughout the lower parts of 
Spain."* 

(In 1861 a book was published in Switzerland entitled “ Al- 
bum von Combe-Varin. Zur Erinnerung an [Theodore Parker] 
und Hans Lorénz Kiichler. Mit fiinf lithographischen Tafeln. 


69. He read and studied often fourteen hours a day and until after 
midnight. 

70. He corresponded with her in 1841, when he was 31 years old. 

71. This description of Emerson is good, but was probably known to the 
medium. Parker saw much of Emerson. 

72. I find no record of his attending the Latin School in Boston. He 
began the study of German in Boston in 1831 while teaching in a private 
school there. 

73. He traveled in England, France, Germany, Holland and Italy. I 
do not find that he went to Spain, Greece and Turkey. 


ith 


what this means?) 


A case of this—A book published in 1861 Edited by....... - = 
and Lorenz..... Hand says ask now and try.......... the 
a name of my case and my friend,"* and the Pub- 


lishing House of another, a friend, at the City of Hamburg—my 
friend and I—fables, and the case of readable—Illustrated and 
held by the case of another. Ask for my hand again, we need 
more of this. [Why does he say Hamburg when Zurich is 
given ?] 
(In the back of the book was this—‘ Esquiesse de la vie...... 
wren par E. Desor.” What is the meaning of the first word?) 
Extracts and Views.” 
(Have you changed your views in regard to Spiritualism ?) 
I have not changed my ideas of the common conception of the. 
subject, no, I have changed my ideas as to the powers and possi- 
bilities of Spiritualism, but not my ideas as to the too definite 
belief in the abnormal. 
(In 1857 you said or rather wrote to Prof. Desor, “ Spiritual- 
ism is doing two good things. 1. It knocks the nonsense of the ie 
popular theology to pieces, and so does us a negative service. 2. 
It leads cold, hard, materialistic men to a recognition of what is <a 
really spiritual in their nature, and so does a positive good. But 
there is a world of humbug, nonsense, and fraud mixed up 
with it.”) 
Spiritualism is a common belief in the return of the dead to 
communicate with their friends, but this subject has been grossly 
mistreated and used by designing persons to become a means of 
exploitation and fraud. The common view of Spiritualism has 
thus been tinged with vulgarity, and it is well for people to enter — 
the subject with care. ‘ 
But it is nevertheless a fact that we can return, we are enabled 
to communicate with many of our friends and sympathetic 
natures, in a blind way it is true, but nevertheless true, and in this 
way we reach you; we do not work miracles or do as marvelous _ 


74. The book was a memorial of Parker and ‘Kiichler gotten up by those 
who had been fellow visitors at Desor’s place in Combre-Varin. ; 
75. Esquiesse, of course, means “sketch”; but the answer is a good 
description of the essay. 
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things as perhaps you consider us capable of doing, but there is a 
steady flow of power that has grown in a respectable class of 
people who would disdain to abuse the power, this class of people 
are the real exponents of Spiritualism, trustworthy people, believ- 
ing in the use of intelligent, sympathetic study of the subject, 
free from the frauds and malpractice that might surround it; not 
too credulous but sympathetic, and doing their own duty as they 
are able to see it, and receiving word of better things as their own 
views are enlarged for them and by them. 

Spiritualism does not detract from personal responsibility but 
rather increases it, it demands a high key-note to receive benefit, 
and must not be used by a person of lower or impious habits. 

It has cleansed Materialism from the common religious life, 
and has given a spiritual meaning to the everyday existence of 
the multitudes.”* 
(Is there any more today ?) 
Ask for her, for your mother. 4 aa 


(All right! Is mother here?) ; ur 
Ask for me, yes indeed, what do you wish? in 
(Do you see this communicator.............. were 


Ask for him, yes he stands near you, he is tall, broad-should- 
ered man with a smooth face, and he has a high, broad forehead 
and gray eyes, he holds his hands behind him and thinks as he 
walks. 

He has been very good here and is very much admired, we are 
not of the same powers but we are sympathetic. 

He knows you well, but you are not as easy to reach as we 
wish but you do not mean to be hard. 

(And how is his hair?) 

His hair is thick and long and it is white, thick and lo........ 
Hand calls me and says “ Ask for his whiteness, his face is white, 
his blood was gone.” 


76. This statement represents fairly well the views of the medium on the 
subject; but is a more definite and elaborate statement than she would 
normally be likely to make. 

77. His hair was long and smooth in 1853, but apparently not white. 
As a consumptive man of sedentary habits, he was probably pale. He was 
smooth shaven in 1853, but later had a white beard. He was somewhat 
bald. He was five feet eight inches tall, weighed one hundred and fifty- 
eight pounds, and had blue-grey eyes. 
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he bald?’ 
His hair was long and white but the spot was there, his face 
was smooth and white the hair was white and smooth. 
[His hair was apparently gray—not long nor very smooth and 


he was bald. I cannot tell about the rest from his picture, save 
that he was smooth faced, broad high forehead. The power gave 


Apr. 7, 1911. 

[Anonymous communication. ] 

(Good Day! Shall we write 

Ask for us, yes ask. 

(Is it the Doctor?) 

Yes ask for my hand. 

(In February, 1846, you preached your first sermon as pastor 
of a congregation in Boston, in a certain Hall on Washington 
Street ; can you possibly give the name of the Hall ?) 

Music. [Music Hall came later.] Harmony Hall, the call ot 
the strain..... the Hall of the Aeolian.” 

(No not that.) 

Aoleon....Hall of the Harps....Harps....Music and Harps, | 
Harmony.” 

(There is a public building on the spot now—not a city build- 
ing—was it there in your day ?) 

A public building—not a city building, the Hall of the Har- 
mony, of the Harmonies, the American and Musical, Reading 
Room, for—for the fortunes of the play. 

(Boston Theater occupied the spot ; and where was your Hall 
—on the ground floor or above?) 

Above—it was up above, broad and high, for many people, 
built of oak and bricks, the ceiling was lofty and high, the end 
was away and the seating was good and for many.”® 


78. The question is not quite accurate. On Feb. 16, 1845 he preached at 
the Melodeon for a committee of persons who desired him to be their pastor; 
but he was still pastor of the church in West Roxbury. His first preaching 
as pastor in Boston was at Music Hall, Jan. 4, 1846. Therefore the answer 
confuses these places. 

79. According to the memory of several persons, the hall of the Melodeon 
was on the ground floor. I have not been able to verify the description, 
but it was probably a brick building. 
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(It was said to be a “ Commodious Hall”. What was the 
prospect at this time—encouraging or otherwise?) 

I was encouraged by the interest of the few and despised by 
the many. 

[This is probably a good statement of the case.] 

(It is said that the Hall was filled every Sunday morning.) 

The Hall was filled by all kinds, but only those who were 
with me knew. All were interested but none were capable of 
taking all. 

(Here is a quotation from one of your books; can you give 
the author? “The fear of degrading the character of Jesus, by 
representing him as a man, indicates with sufficient clearness the 
falsehood of our theology.”) 

Another who was before me, a great man, a great man—one 
who was greater than I, a man known and widely read—Paine. 

(No not Paine, does this sound like Paine? “In one soul, in 
your soul there are resources for the world.”) 

Not Paine but a great man—Emerson. 

[Mrs. H. said “ I don’t believe that.” But it was, nevertheless.] 

(Yes it was Emerson, here is another; “ What passes for 
Christianity in our times is not reasonable, no man pretends it, 
it can only be defended by prohibiting a reasonable man to open 
his mouth.”) 

Hand calls me and says, “ This is good,” he says that “ A faith 
that is not open and laid bare for inspection is not worthy of 
trust.” The quotation is good and you must see it so, ask for this 
again, and the name is of a good man who lived and died in our 
own country, a man of fame and......... Mil...... Milton. 

(No it was not Milton, probably was not written till about 
1845.) 

I wrote it myself. 

[Mrs. H. said that this seemed so preposterous to her that 
she would not mention it when she wrote it; but it was the truth, 
it was in the preface of one oi his books. ] 

(Can you write for me a little? Father has had to go out for 
aneighbor?) 


About the Loss of Faith. 

A man wie finds that he is unable to continue firm in the 
_ faith of his fathers eta rather restless, bane — no comfort 
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in the subject he has been taught to consider inevitable, [or “ 

violate ”] and he either seeks better, or looses faith in all belief 
according to the state of his nature. Now it is unnecessary to 
cast aside all because one thing has failed us, the foolish man only 
looses faith in all because of the failure of one; a man holds onto 
the spar that floats him until help comes, why should he not 
retain a possible hope until the better appears? so it is that man is 
better for a little faith than to cast aside all hope and............ 

(My Grandfather wrote some two years since, that he had 
known my father for centuries, what did he mean? was this a 
mistake in writing?) 

Hand calls me and says that “ The foundation to that lies in 
the idea that men are men, and a soul is a clean soul always; he 
is a clean man and he is a symbol of his kind.” 

(Does it not mean re-incarnation ?) 

As you are not a believer in that either, do you think you 
would understand the idea if we should positively state that such 
was a fact? if we declared that man entered a human body time 
and time again, and lived and relived in order to establish a higher 
life each time? that he purified himself by such a course—do you 
think that you could take that all in and believe it? What pos- 
sible good would a man find in it if he could not carry the faintest 
idea of his former personality ; what is the good of his striving if 
he does not retain the effects of his striving? what is man without 
memory and why should memory perish? Let those who find 
comfort believe this, but you cannot possibly realize now that a 
man is of any possible purpose without his personality.* 

(And did Mrs. Coggeshall have any warrant for stating that 
he had had a pre-existence ?) 

She read according to her belief, and she saw in you a case of 
high intellectuality that necessitated a previous existence in order 
to harmonize with her ideas. 

(Here is another quotation, written in 1899; it is from Mr. 
Stead’s “ Julia.” 


80. Reincarnation has been denied through Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Keeler and 
others; and has been asserted through some mediums. It was also denied 
through Mrs, Harrison by another communicator (Proceedings A. S. P. R., 
vol. 8, 714) while a third communicator (ibid., p. 756) professed ignorance 
on the matter. The clear logic of this answer is not repeated in either of 
the other communications through Mrs. Harrison. 


The Harrison Case. 
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(“ What I am telling you is not re-incarnation, about which I 
say nothing, but the Pre-existence of the soul. All souls are 
eternal, being parts of the Diviné Essence. The soul may have 
been incarnate before. The law is absolute but infinitely 
various.” 

You were thinking and you were on the correct key. 

The soul is a particle of the Divine Essence, yes and it is 
placed apart from the Fountain Head to become in turn the 
means of a greater—the force through which the greatness is 
enlarged ; the protoplasm of more, the building of Divinity, the 
growth of spirituality, the seed which produces the leaven of the 
mass, and the multiple that causes the spread of the Almighty. 
Truly all is from Him and of Him, that all may be more than that 
that which is of matter may be that which is of spirit, and this 
life which comes and is animated by the spirit is the means which 
forms the alchemy of the Almighty. 

(You spoke of having more German, if we obtain some Ger- 
man questions will you try to answer them?) 

As I can, but remember the limitations, you are willing, that 
is good, but remember and do not be discouraged. 

(But I cannot pronounce them, can you see them as I write?) 

Ask for my hand, this is only a matter that can be settled by 
trying, you must not be discouraged but you may find it hard. 


April 11, 1911. 

[Anonymous communication. ] 

(Shall we write this morning?) 

Ask for us today, yes ask for more. (.......esseeeeeeeeseu ) 
Ask for more of the writings. 

(A certain man wrote a tract called “The Apostle Paul a 
Unitarian.” He says “In a word, he seéms almost without ex- 
ception, when making mention of our Saviour, to use language 
with that sort of caution, which we might imagine an intelligent 
and thorough Unitarian would employ, who was apprehensive 
that his writings would sometime be searched for Trinitarian 
proof-texts.”) 

Ask for a man of our country, a man of no great known fame, 
a man of the common clergy, a friend of the man..... ocean 
man called by the name of Lodge. 
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(Not Lodge, his first name was Samuel.) eS 


Samuel Lodge—Lodge and Fuller, Fuller, Fuller and Lodge, 
both frien friends of mine. Ask another.*' [Samuel Barrett.] : 


‘ 


(You had something to say about the Bridgewater Treatises. ) 7 Ei é 
Ask for the possibility of an animated being seeing the powers ho. 


of the universe, given to the production of himself as the crown- 
ing glory, as though he were the ultimate and final effort of 
creation. 

(What is your conception in that regard?) 

Man is only a means to an end—a means to the glory of God, 
and God is made manifest in the flesh that He may be among and 
with His creatures, and that we may through this expression of 
himself make our material into the spiritual form, and thus show 
the glory of God by our own. 

(Do you remember any of the writings of John Henry 
Newman?) 

Ask for the man who was firm and steadfast according to the 
flesh. 

(He wrote a tract called “ No. 90,” do you recollect it?) 

The Man and his Creation in view of the Spiritual and Ethical 
Development, and the Powers of Man from his connection with 
the Almighty. 

(You must be referring to something else. Have you changed 
your mind or your belief in this statement: “I think that Jesus 


was a perfect man—perfect in morality and religion............. 
I think him human not superhuman—the manliest of men. I 
think him inspired directly, but not miraculously;............. I 


think God is immanent in man; yes in men—most in the greatest, 
truest, best men.”) 

I think that Jesus was a man born and raised by a human 
father and mother, possessed of the noblest traits of mankind, 
spiritual and open to spiritual, and so filled with this spirituality 


that he could seek from the Divine himself and was not in need * 
of other means, that he was once for all the exponent of the —- 
powers of mankind when expressed in the ability of mankind ~~ 
towards the attainment of spiritual growth, that he not only pos- Ss 

sessed spirituality but that he also possessed discretion and dis- ie 


81. Mr. Goodhue says there was a prominent anti-slavery man named 
Lodge. Cf. the next sitting, infra. 
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cernment and ability to act, that he was in other words a per- 
fectly balanced man actuated by spiritual in..... (vseeseeeee 

(In 1857 you commented on the noted men of your times, and 
estimated that their fame would endure in proportion as they had 
been devoted to conscience and humanity; of one you said “he 
has changed no man’s opinion ”.) 

A man who has changed all men’s opinions, he has changed 
the flow of the current by a means of making them think. 
are thinking of another.) 

for him—my friend and my teacher. 
2 2 (Of another wellknown man you said “ He has connected him- 
self with nothing but junkerism.”) 
ow | A man of known fame and a politician, a man of the common- 
for profit... 

(Here is one more—* He has touched the deepest strings of 
the human harp and ten centuries after he is immortal will wake 
music which he first awaked.”) 

Emerson—a man so held by the depths of insight that he 
could analyze and the every phase of humanity and reveal 
it to others. 

(Do you remember James Freeman Clarke?) 

A man named in the social and political circle of the times. 

_ (Yes and more.) 

A press and paper.** 

cst aint (Yes afterwards, you exchanged pulpits with him in January, 
1845, and there was a momentous result, can you suggest what 
it was?) 

A result that there were opponents, he and I were opponents. 

(What does Mr. Clarke mean by calling it “The Black 
Sunday ”?) 

The stir and trouble raised, we preached in good faith but the 
people were less in faith. [The sermon was on Christian Ad- 
vancement. 
ag (Two of your biographers speak of the result, can you tell 


: 82. James Freeman Clarke was aia socially and in civic matters. 
He published numerous books, and for three years edited a paper in the West 
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Ask for the results all round and about, those who were not 
allied to me were terribly opposed to me, and that I should ad- 
dress them in their very churches was most offensive—as though 
it was not God I preached, and the church was laid open to a 
bitter and lasting struggle over the conviction of my friends— 
their religious views. [We do not know.]* 

(This was very likely but we do not know. In your Journal 
of 1840 you stated “I have lived long enough to see the sham of 
things, and I look them fairly in the face. 1. The state is a bun- 
dle of shams. It is based on force, not love............ 2. The 
church is still worse. It is a colossal lie. It is based on the letter 
of the Bible and the notion of its plenary inspiration.” Have you 
changed any in regard to these views?) 

I have not changed, church and state are both not exponents 
of good and best for all, but the notions of a part of the people, 
we must use force for we are base and low, and we must appeal 
to superstition and ignorance because we are unintelligent ; when 
we have reached the moral level of common brotherhood we shall 
change this also, but it is a fact that we are not yet christian in 
either way. 

(“I thank God that I am not born to set the matter right. I 
scarce dare attempt the reform of theology, but I must be in for 
the whole, and must condemn the state and society no less than 
the church.”) 

That is the truth of the matter, we are yet in a barbaric state 
and cannot apply brotherly love to each other; Christianity is the 
exponent of all this and is the way out, but the Church has 
adopted a mass of theology to hide the face of Christ, and a state 
tannot grow beyond the religious conceptions that are the up- 
springing of brotherhoods duty. 

(“ Never as a man was he clothed in the attributes of Deity, 
but just so far as he was deemed to be more than man...... Man 
or the likeness of man was never worshipped by reason of any 
human attribute, but solely for those believed to be more than 
human—superhuman.”) 


83. One result was that it was not a pleasant thing to exchange with 
tim. Some of Mr, Clarke’s congregation threatened to leave if exchanging 
continued. 
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Man distrusts and disbelieves in man, he gives man a power 
of higher possession than himself to give him honor, if there be 
less he simply endures, he does not give reverence unless there 
be a sign of greatness beyond himself, so it is that in order to 
worship a being in common he must possess a power greater than 
any man possesses. 

(Is there any difference between the worship of idols and that 
given the pictures and images of saints in the Roman Church?) 

They are the symbols of good but given undue proportion 
until robbed of their proper significance, and replacing the idea 
eventually the trinket becomes of value rather than the source. 

(And what about the cats and crocodiles of the Egyptians?) 

A cat is the symbol of longevity and life, life is at most a blind 
and darkened path, and the life beyond is..............++4. oe 

(You have claimed that there is good in all religions, but what 
good can be found in Vaudooism ?) 

Vaudooism is the result of unfettered superstition of an un- 
cultivated class, it is the result of fear acting upon a childish mind, 
it is the bugbear used to frighten a child in the dark; one child 
may be made better for a scare but we would not like to be the 
ones to apply the remedy. 


[Theodore Parker communicating. ] WAL 


(Shall we write today ?) 
Ask, yes ask. 
(Dr. Hyslop writes that he has guessed your name and that it 
is Theodore Parker; he asks “ What do you say to that?’”) 
Ask for my name—Theodore Parker—that is right, now how 
does he like the idea? 
(He has not written much so we cannot say, he says if you are 
willing he will send a list of questions for your consideration.) 
By all means, I wish for just that, ask for them. 
(All right. Father has been to the city and found corrobora- 


84. The popular saying that a cat has nine lives perhaps supports the 
answer; but the cat, like the serpent, was supposed to have magical powef 
on account of its ability to charm its prey. Hence these animals became 
sacred like other wizards. See — The Divine ne 
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The Harrison Case. : aes 


tion of many of your statements, we hope to find a biography 
of you.) 

Ask for the “ Life of Theodore Parker” yes ask, you found 
my father and my mother, my father and his father, my mother 
and my brothers and sisters, all gone now. ° 

(Why did you choose me to write for you rather than Mrs. 
Piper or Mr. Wiggin or some of those more mediumistic people ?) 

Ask why? because you sympathize, they did not feel the same 
to me as you, you liked my way. 

(Are you aware that your ancestors and mine came from Eng- 
land in the same year and settled in the same town?) 

Ask for hands long gone, ask for Ezekiel and for William; 
Parker and Harrison.** 

_ [We recognize the William but not the Ezekiel, if this was 
subliminal why was this mistake made? about the names P. 


and H.?] 
(No, not my husband’s people, my own.) 
Harrison and......... , across—across yours and mine to- 


gether, Harrison. 

(Not the Harrisons—the Goodhues.) 

Ask for our old folks, all gone, the blood and the race from 
the Old Home, yours and ours. 

(While we are writing about names can you give your 
mother’s name? you were doing well before.) 

Anne Cambell....... Cambell, Anne Cambell. (.......... - 
Ask for Anne Fuller. 

(We were talking of Margaret Fuller, and your wife?) 

Anne Cambell, Anne fuller, Anne fuller, Mary and Fuller, ask 


for mother, Anne Faram....... Anne Far....... Anne Cambell. 
(I do not know, and your wife?) 
Aster. .Ester—Caf.... [Her name was Lydia D. Cabot, Mrs. 


H. did not know.] 


84a. Under date of Sept. 25, 1919, Mr. Goodhue writes: “Ezekiel 
Worthen was one of Mrs. Harrison’s ancestors on my mother’s side, but 
we did not find it out for several years after this writing. He was born in 
Salem in 1635, and was the first identified ancestor of the name. William 
Goodhue came to America in 1635 and settled in Ipswich, He was an 


ancestor on my father’s side.” se 
85. Her name was Hannah Stearns. 
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(What was her maiden name?) 

Lodge..Esther Lodge..Anne Fuller..Esther Fuller, Anne 
Campbell, Fuller, Lodge, Farn...... 

[I know nothing about these names save that his mother’s 
name was Hannah, and his wife’s maiden name was Cabot hence 
the mixture with H. C. Lodge. He says that Lodge and Fuller 
were friends of his, have found out since that there was a promi- 
nent anti-slavery man of the name of Lodge.]** 

(We will look these up. Dr. Hyslop is intending to ask you 
about your anti-slavery associations, but father wishes to know 


if you ever saw Old John Brown.) a 
He was at the place—he was at the City. ee ae 


(He was in Boston?) 
He came to Boston and talked; but we had no hand for him, 
he was not a good hand. [True. We did not know he had been 
in Boston.]** 

(When was this?) 

At the end of the trouble with the states and the long, long 
field. [Don’t know anything about this.] 
(What was John Brown’s trade?) 

He was a farmer and a hand for horses. _ 
(But he had a trade besides.) 
Cooper. [Tanner.]** 
(Was your child a boy or a girl?) i Sv 
He was a boy—a boy, he was a genius.*® 
(Now can you give the name of your Hall? it was not “ Har- 
_ mony ”, it began with M, and was called by the name alone.) 
[Mrs. H. says “ Here is more guessing ”.] 


Melodic. .Melody....for melody. .Melodian. Z 
(Melodeon is right ; whens was it?) tafe 4 


86. Cf. next sitting, supra. Margaret Fuller’s father died in 1835. 
George Fuller, the artist, (1822-1884) lived in Boston, but neither of them 
is mentioned in Parker’s biography. 

87. John Brown lived in Springfield, Mass., in 1846: He died the year 
before Parker. 

88. He was a tanner and currier and later dealt in wool. 

89. George Colburn Cabot was a relative of Mrs. Parker’s. He was 
at first a ward of Dr. Parker and lived in his household until Dr. Parker's 
death. So far as appears, he was not a genius. 
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At the foot of the street across to the Common, set in and 
above, across to the Common. [Probably West St.] 


(Across to the Common? what street was it mear?) 


Near the Long Way and the Milk.” dhesye ood 

(It is quite a way from Milk St. is it not?) 

Ask for Milk, and Winter, and the long hard place—the long 
hard place.™ 

(Were there any buildings between the Hall and the 
Common?) 

Ask for the place where I was at home, beyond the Common 
and at the South.” 

(We cannot find any forest tree street, can you give the name 
of the street?) 

Ask for the Street, the trees, the forest tree, the huge forest 
tree, the Fir and Spruce, the alive Evergreen tree, the huge 
tree.** 

(We can find only Beech.) 

Forest tree, huge forest tree, huge and tall—Hemlock. [Don’t 
know. ] 

(We have no map of that part of the City.) 

Ask for the Town Hall, it was near the building for the Social 
Society, the Town Hall near the hand for the State, the last was 
above and that was below. The Long Street was covered with 
many places and stores the Long Street was filled.™ 

(Father thinks the City Hall was on School Street then.) 


90. The Melodeon was on the site of Boston Theatre, on Washington 
St. between West St. and Avery St. 

91. There is apparently the same confusion here between the Melodeon 
and Music Hall. One entrance to the latter was on Winter St. The “long 
hard place” might refer to Hamilton Place, another entrance to Music 
Hall, or to the narrowness and crookedness of Avery St. 

92. Exeter Place between Chauncey St. and Harrison Ave. This was 
south of Milk and Winter Streets. 

93. May be a confusion with the pine trees at Lexington and the ever- 
green trees at Combe-Varin. 

94. The State House was above on Beacon St. and the City Hall below 
on School St. The “Social Society” may refer to the Somerset Club which 
was formerly at the corner of Somerset St. and Beacon St., about midway 
between the State House and City Hall. Most of this was probably known 
to the medium. Boston did not become a city until 1822. 
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Hand for hold and hand for borf. [offices ?] 

(Can you tell us about your experiences when you passed 
over ?) 

I was hot and dry.......... ...and I was relieved and was 
awake again; ask for my future here, we are awakened and seeing 
ee The little ones were here—the lit- 
tle ones, my case of hand was here, my father and my mother 
were here, we were together, mother was first........ the Little 
Ones.” 

(Your father had eleven children, where were you?) 

Father was married and had eleven of us, I was the last, we 
were born after the long time—the long time pant and the last 
were fourteen years, and the last was a little one.® 7 

(Did your father ever see Washington?) a 
Father was too young and too little, he was away. | 
¥ (What became of your son?) Liives.*” 

(Where were you when you took your cold, it caused your 
illness ?) 

= Marther...... fore the....... 

_ (Where was Music Hall?) 

Hall for Music was across from the end from the street that 
was to the wharves and across the Long Street. 

[Opposite end of Summer St. off Winter, Mrs. H. did not 
know. |] 

(You studied into everything—into Spiritualism, to what 
extent ?) 

For the times, I went and I found a little. .for more. .but not 
for the best, a little..... , ask for the study that I liked, ask for 
the tongues.** 

(Did you know of Judge Edmonds?) 

Ask for the hand that I found—none, ask for the people, all 
not good—all too afraid—all too afraid. 


95. One child of Theodore’s father had died as an infant and two more 
between sixteen and nineteen years of age. In 1858, Theodore’s father and 
mother were dead, also nine of his brothers and sisters and eight nephews 
and nieces. 

96. Theodore was the last child and was much younger than the others. 

97. Probably not at the date of this record. 

98. He studied spiritualism a little and felt that it was deserving of 
scientific attention; but his favorite study was ee, 
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April 21, 1911. 

[Same communicator. The numbered questions were sub- 
mitted by Dr. Hyslop.] 

(Do you know why these questions are asked ?) 

Yes, because we wish to give, and you wish to receive— 
knowledge and information regarding the spiritistic form. 

(All Right! Here are the questions.) 

(1) (Describe the process of leaving the body. (a) From the 
personal point of view. (b) From the observation of others.) 

My own relief was intense and rather sudden, I was at a state 
of suffering and pain and the transition was instantaneous and 
overwhelming, As for what I see there are all about me examples 
of every kind; those who were in spirit while yet in the body, 
those who were in body while in spirit, and those who so held in 
apathy that they were long held by their sleep; those who were 
so ready that they were accustomed at once, and those who were 
long to become wonted. 

(2) (Are there different methods of leaving the body ?) 

The body is only a vessel holding the spirit and the spirit is 
freed in many ways, but all are the same to this sphere where the 
personality of the spirit itself determines their future and their 
stated advancement. 

(3) (Are people usually conscious when dying?) 

The state of the spirit determines; many are alive to the 
change and watch it interestedly—some are afraid and fight, 
some are already alive in spirit while in the body and yet breath- 
ing, and all are more alive to this world than to the earth unless 
their natures are intensely worldly. 

(4) (If unconscious, how long do they remain unconscious, if 
there is any definite law about it?) 

They remain in that condition only as long as they need to re- 


cuperate themselves to new conditions. > (ae 
(5) (Is there any such thing as an aura? if so describe it.) ane 
Ask for the aura, the center of light that enters when a person 


is of a temperament that can hold communication with us. The 
person who holds this light is spiritually attractive and sympa- 


99. As to answerg Ly other communicators through the same medium 
to similar questions, see index to Proceedings A. S. P. R., vol. 8. 
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thetic. An aura is generally a spot or series of spots of evanes- 
cent light that lingers in connection with such a person; it may 
or may not be visible according to the power of those who see. 

(6) (Is the aura in any respect related to the condition of 
communicating ?) 

As one who holds communication is of a higher or a lower 
degree of interest to us we are enabled to tell by the extent of 
their radiance, the power, like electricity, is visible under certain 
conditions but invisible under others. When she is ill the power 
decreases, when spiritual it increases, when troubled the power 
indicates, when free the power is known, all is indicated even as 
the light of an are lamp is governed by the amount of power. 

(By the way, why did not Dr. Hyslop have a good sitting with 
Mrs. Coeggeshall—was, it anything to do with temperament ?) 

She was overcome by his influence, he was of an entirely 
different nature, yes she is used to skepticism, but she was afraid. 

(Why was she afraid—she did not know him?) 

She was afraid, she did not understand the new conditions, 
she has been in many but never in quite the same atmosphere; 
you would not have cared, you have always sought the intense 
and expected questioning, and she has met many skeptics but has 
never met quite the same influence, not skepticism but the deep 
scientific research, she has never met quite that temperament. 

(And why did she not recognize it ?) 

She was powerless. 

(7) (What are the experiences of people when they first 
awake in your world?) 

Generally amazement, the surroundings are so entirely differ- 
ent from an earthly conception of them, that it is almost impos- 
sible to be otherwise impressed; yet it is not so different when 
you can come without realizing the change. In some the bewil- 
derment comes after the awakening, and in some the bewilder- 
ment is of earth and is brought on after awhile, we are accordin 
to ourselves. All are amazed. 

(7b) (How far do you go from earth after death?) 


100. In regard to the aura see expositions by other communicators 
through the same medium, Proceedings A. S. P. R., vol. 8, pp. 508-520, also 
index to that volume; and through Mrs. Keeler, Journal of A. S. P. R., vol. 
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I was away and wandering, but many linger closely and are 
long to realize their freedom, some are bound closely but some 
enter at once into realization of their higher atmosphere where 
they can see the purpose. All are according to the light. 

(Do you leave the earth influence at once and entirely?) 

As you ask you receive, if one has been of a spiritual nature 
and seeking after higher things the earth exerts little influence 
over the spirit, but if the spirit has been bound by earth ties and 
earth pleasures, then he holds after death until the spirit out- 
grows the bondage. 

(8) (Do you ever visit the planets?) ° 

I have been in several places you mention, but you would be 
unable to conceive of the states that are existing there. Planetary 
life is similar in some respects to yours; but you are adapted for 
your own sphere and since such adaptation implies non-adapta- 
tion for another sphere, it would be impossible to understand; 
there are, however, higher and lesser states of existence than 
yours. Theology would teach that man alone is the acme of 
God’s handiwork. Common sense would, alone, debar this 
theory ; and the revelation that lies open after departure from 
your earth-sphere corroborates this; man is indeed the handi- 
work of God, but it is only one manifestation of His power. 
Man in his present stage is a poor specimen of God’s power—we 
see this. 

(Yes; is man destined to greater heights in the far future?) 

Certainly! all, those dev elopments are the work of time and 
your race is in te process of development. 

(And we may hope to reach elevation equal to those others?) 

You are destined to reach the ultimate, it is part of the plan 
for every spirit. 

(Whether in spirit or on earth?) 

It is a part of the plan that each shall return to his Maker and 
know his Maker, and be of his Maker, those who die and pass to 
His care during the process of development reach the end in 
spirit, those who shall, after generations, see His power on earth, 
shall reach the same but the development is slower ‘and neces- 
sarily for the whole race; part gains and must await the rest, it 
is for all. 
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The planet is inhabited—the nearest to your own race; higher 
and more cultivated, but nearer your own stage of existence. 

(Why do some spirits claim that it is inhabited and others 
not?) 

Some do not realize, some do not know; but the fact remains 
that if it were abandoned the fullness of the sphere would decay. 

(What does that mean ?) 

The fullness of the sphere would decay, the handiwork which 
belongs to being; abandonment signifies decay of advancement, 
the people of Mars are improving natural conditions to the better- 
ment of the planet, they produce in the waste, they utilize the 
superabundant, and they seize upon the every means to utilize 
all for a purpose. 

(Why have you shown interest in this subject ?) 

Because I have realized so much on earth that man had not 
utilized his privileges—that he wasted opportunity, and was not 
spiritually or materially equal to the occasion, I was much inter- 
ested to find if there was any race of beings who had done better. 

(I wonder if you can tell us anything about the canals on 
Mars.) 

You have touched on one of those states of utility I spoke of— 
the process of utilizing power otherwise wasted. 

(Are they canals?) 

They are valleys bringing moisture and shelter and protection 
to lands otherwise arid. 

(Are they trying to communicate with us as some people 
claim ?) 

They are hardly advanced enough to succeed, you cannot real- 
ize the intense amount of power required for such a communica- 
tion ; it can only be realized when you shall have reached a higher 
development ; at present their efforts are rudimentary and of lit- 
tle avail. 

(10) (Are other planets inhabited ?) 

Your own has inhabitants, and it is only reasonable to suppose 
that others may be; as I stated Mars has people of higher devel- 
opment than your own, and as the age of the planet increases the 
inhabitants thereof are of a higher development, their physical 
being, however, is different and adapted to their circumstances. 
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(It is claimed that planets farther away from the sun are so 
intensely cold that life similar to ours is impossible.) eee 

Life is intensely varied, and because in your atmosphere aoe , 
certain degree of heat is necessary, it does not imply that in an- Sore 
other atmosphere that life may not develop of a varied nature. 

(11) (Can you see the physical body of a man and woman?) 

We do not care whether we see it or not, however, if it inter- 
feres with the spiritual development of the a —— may 
sometimes see and wonder. ae 

(12) (If you do not see them what do you see?) + tape 

We may see or not as you know, the spirit is much more in- - ei a 
terest to us. It is not necessary to see to know; the material is 
of account only on the material plane, but the spirit shows either 
by light or vapor and we recognize it. 

(13) (Do you see the material body or organization while 
communicating ?) 

We may use the material in that condition, we may assume the 
material aspect for the same purpose—it is all one to us, it is 
only the means to the end. ; 

(14) (What do you understand by the subliminal?) 

A phrase, a non-meaning phrase to cover ; the make-up of man 
is composed of tissues, nerves, and cells, and in the interest of this = 
part of man there is an intelligence that controls, that is, man is a ee. oo" 
healthy directed powers unrecognized, powers which he 


spirit controls the man himself, as the superintendent controls his 
underlings; these lower powers each does its own share of the — 
work, one records for the memory, one replaces waste, one re- 
acts for exertion, each has its own function to perform and éach 
records its own function, perfected or as it is accomplished be it — 
good or bad ; this is the subconscious. 

(And the connection between the subconscious and the con- 
scious—how can the subconscious be recalled ?) 

The subconscious works best in sleep and in unconscious 
states, it controls when the master is gone or gives way; whena 
man rests he relaxes the strain and refuses to use himself that the = 
subconscious may prevail; thus in certain states the subconscious 
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_ may assume undue proportions and dominate, but it is in this 

state more or less revolutionary and super-active. Jno Aha 

(Where does the astral body come in?) bea 

The astral body is the reflection of the personality, a man may 
be of so intense a nature that he may cause his reflection to ap- 
pear to another. 

(And what has the subliminal to do with all this?) 

The undermind which has accepted the recording of all ex- 
periences and has been developed according to these, may on 
occasion be recalled and re-used, but it is not a common occur- 
rence, stress or fear may recall them, but as a general thing these 
pass into oblivion and are remembered by the conscious memory 
as a part of the process, the detail forgotten. 

(And in connection with the astral development.) 

The astral body is the reflection of the physical and the sub- 

liminal there personates. 

a (15) (Is the “interior consciousness” of which Imperator 

- gpeaks the same as the subliminal? What is the “exterior 

consciousness ” ?) 

The interior consciousness is the personality dominated, the 

_ exterior consciousness is the personality. 

(Then it is practically the same.) 

The same and serves the same. ae 
(16) (Why can you not tell time when communicating ?) 
Time is an unknown quantity when we reach a place governed 

by eternity, and it is so a part of earth existence where it is of ' 

value that it passes with the material. 

(But is it not of value in development?) 

It is like the gold of earth—it is only of value where it is 
scarce. 

(17) (Have you a definite knowledge of time when you are 
not communicating ?) 

Time is of no value, we agree to gain and since all value is the 
gain rather than the length of the process, we do not measure by 
_ the length against the value. No matter what the process, a lit- 
tle to us is the same as a great gain to another, and time may be 


_ the same in both, it is the fact that gain is rin 
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[Same communicator. Same questions continued.] 

(18) (Is there any difference between your mind when 
you are communicating and its action when you are not com- 
municating ?) 

Yes, we are not so free; we are bound by the need of render- 
ing ourselves akin to you. 

(19) (If there is any difference, can you describe it?) 

Yes it is like this: we are not necessarily bound by your earth 
limitations, we are free in thought and scope according to our 
progress, and we are, in order to reach you, obliged to assume an 
earth frame or condition that, in comparison to what we are here, 
is almost apathy, we cannot reach your mind in our fullness. 

(20) (What is the difficulty in carrying messages from one 
light to another ?) 

This—one person is essentially equipped for a certain sympa- 
thetic vibration and he receives of a different kiad, and in trans- 
porting this from one to another is also the characteristic of the 
transporter, so of one received, it might be received in a certain 
frame of mind and colored, transported and recolered and given 
and again there changed, thus if the message was carried at all 
the personality of each concerned would show its work in a 
totally different aspect of the subject. 

(21) (Have plants, flowers, etc., souls?) 

They have organism ; the fullness of their life is concerned in 
reproduction, they have the underlife that enables them to do 
this ; they are not animate souls, but inanimate souls. 

(That is considering soul as not a separate entity—when the 
plant dies the soul disappears.) 

An entity,—the soul is never lost be it what it will, the least 
vital spark is of God and it never perishes, the germ of life is His 
—that is transformed. 

(If 2 plant die before it yields seed ?) ¥ 

The life is transposed—the sum is the same. ae ke 

(22) (Have you music in your life? if so how made?) ; 

We have all conceivable kinds, we are not limited by making, 
we can receive of all, it is for the desire. 


(Can you describe the means?) 
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The means is the souls desire for music, the need is the 
fulfillment. 
(23) (What are the occupations on your side?) es 

Everything—we are each expected to develope. __ 

(You infer what?) 

Each person on earth is born with some talent great or small, 
and he is expected to use it, here we are the sum-total of our 
needs and its reaction on our character; we are now expected to 
develope that best in every way, and render all perfect that it 
may assume its proper relations with every other phase of char- 
acter, and it is not a one faced proposition, to develope it necessi- 
tates much to bring even one talent to fullness. 

(24) (Do you require food of any kind?) 

Help and aid for the spiritual! no, no need of the material but 
need of every kind for the spiritual ; giving is a virtue. 

(Julia says “ We need no food but the air we breathe.” can 
you explain this, please?) 

The air we breathe—the breath of life here, with you the 
material. 

(25) (Do those who die in infancy grow in size? if so how?) 

They develope according to the spiritual desire; if an infant 
soul receives of the spirit it becomes mature and grows; if it is 
hard to receive it remains in a state non-spiritual until it can be 


aided ; the spirit prevails. ( 
(26) (Are there earth-bound spirits?) ( 
Many and many for time being; but it is not eternal—not for- 

ever, only for a time. a { 


(27) (What causes them to be earth-bound ?) 
Earth ties, earthly desires; the: experience of life has not i 
taught them, they are held by false appetites and at times by too 


great earth-love—love for those left. F 
(28) (How are they helped? By education or by methods we 

would not understand ?) P 
You do well to ask; yes we aid by an out-pouring of upbuild- 

ing impression, teaching as the impression is made and then re- P 

placing by greater as we can do so, education by impression. ‘ 


(29) (Do earth-bound spirits act frequently as controls?) 
; Yes, but we are not as hard for them as you may think, we 
— the see of them; earth is no aid to them. 
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(But are all controls earth-bound or can the higher spirits 
assume the proper conditions ?) te 5 
It is a gift and is one of the things we develope to aid others, 
(30) (Are there any non-human spirits ?) 5 RR 
The spirits of all creation. 
(Animal and plant spirits ?) 
Spirits of the universe, each that has received of God to a de- eae c 
gtee of knowing him. 
(31) (Are there spirits whom you cannot see and whose exist- ria a 
ence you have to learn as we learn of your existence?) to oe 
Yes we cannot see God, we know Him and receive Him, but aang “a 
we do not see him manifest ; there are phases and phases of spir- nent ee 
itual existence we cannot appreciate, so it is that we grow > 
to them. 
(32) (Are there earth-bound spirits that you cannot see?) 7 
There are no spirits beneath our aid. at i” 
(33) (Is insanity ever caused by the obsession of spirits?) +7 cee 
Insanity is the development of a failure to the detriment of =” 
another portion, the brain is unbalanced; spirits are not allowed > ise 


to obsess without a great and overpowering influence. 
(Where would the responsibility lie in such a case?) 
The responsibility lies in the non-use of the natural resources. 
(In a case mentioned by Mr. Myers there seemed to be sev- are 
eral different personalities in one girl, were they different spirits 


or different phases of one spirit?) ; 
Different spirits, the personality was held in abeyance until ae 
the spirit was incorporated. 

(I do not understand, the different personalities were antagon- Ba : oa 


istic to one another in the same girl.) o> 
Different spirits replacing the girl’s personality; she was 
acquired. 
(34) (Are there evil spirits? If so, what their nature and 
origin ?) 


The evil spirits are earth-bound and abused personalities wak- iy a 
ened into lower powers, but not yet receptive of very much good, bm -3 
so low that they cannot express the good. 

(35) (Do they communicate with the living ?) cial ERR 3 z 


(36) (Do any spirits lose their sense of identity ?) Sed ii 


¢ 


_ like biography as a study. 
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No, there would be no use in the experience if this were so. 

(Then all the billions who once lived are still separate 
personalities ?) 

Your idea of infinite seems limited. 

(Not as limited as the subject is incomprehensible.) 

You receive according to your capacity. Yes it is astonishing 
that fewer of your earth do not wonder at the Infinite. 

(37) (Why do controls generally assume false names ?) 

Generally for convenience, at times the need of the name has 
passed, especially with the older spirits. 


April 28, 1911. ia 

[Same communicator. Same questions continued.] 

(Good Day! Shall we write today ?) 

Yes, ask for me and I will come. sta} ; 

(All Right! Father wants you to write a letter for Aunt 
Myra, an old lady ninety years of age........ with a sympathy 
toward the beyond.) Mae 

Aske, yeu Adit. 


Dear Aunt, As you are interested in the future and in the wel- 
fare of those that have passed from this life into the greater, I am 
trying to give you a little of what has come to me through this 
means, that is given me. As you have seen my statements from 
Uncle Jabez and Uncle Elbridge you will understand what I 
mean. 

This writing is not what I would like it to be, I am afraid that 
my scholarship has been in need of much improvement, but the 
means are seized upon such as they are. 

Uncle Elbridge writes that you are interested, I am glad if it 
can be of any interest to you; you know that my Grandfather 
Goodhue has given me much that proves his identity to me, the 


* description of the farm and places that I never heard about 


nor saw. 
Theodore Parker, who is writing for me now, has given me 

; many true incidents of his life—a life which I had never studied, 

since he came into my list of authors quite recently, and I do not 
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Apropos of this subject you may be interested in a visit that 
I paid to a medium in the city this Spring; she was a woman of 
average intelligence, not perhaps as educated as I am myself, but 
seemed to have rather remarkable powers of mind reading to say 
the least. 

She told me the names of father’s aunts without mistakes, 
spoke of various incidents of home life and the family ties, and in 
fact hardly made a mistake in the long sitting. 

Here is a message from the Spirit Land to you who are about 
to enter. 

You are about to enter the new life and receive as you have 
merited—you who have all your long gentle life done no harm 
wittingly to man, woman, or child ; there is rest for you, rest from 
care and freedom to all that has been denied you. 

Your friends await you; your husband will greet you; your 
sister rejoices at your coming; your father and mother await their 
child, all are ready to welcome the child who has lived so long in 
the sphere of earth. 

I am not aware that you have a spiritual conductor, I think 
that when you awake you will look at once into the eyes of your 
husband and he will be the first to greet you. There are many 
who are not so blessed, there are many who must first shake off 
the lethargy which a passionate and earthly life has thrown over 
the spirit—but you—your spirit is free, you are only awaiting the 
transition and then when the time has come and the earth eyes 
are closed, the spirit life shall awaken into the holy place where 
we await you. There is no death—that is to sleep a moment, and 
rest and peace, and behold life abundant and free is ever before 
you, you will rejoice at the sight and you will find your vision as 
clear as the light about you; The soul is free. 

(Thank you. Are you ready to resume the questions?) Yes. 

(38) (How do you converse with each other on your side?) 

We ask and receive as we desire, that is, we are so sympa- 
thetic that desire answers itself. 

(39) (Is telepathy common between spirits ?) 

Telepathy is a much abused word but if ee inter- 
course of ideas is telepathy—yes. 
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We are not material bodies who require means of locomotion; 
we are etherial and are always where we would be. 

(41) (Is space the same with you as with us?) 

Space is not a matter of any anxiety, space is merely a part of 
the ether. 

(42) (Can you go through matter?) 

We can enter into the bodies of the living, we can penetrate 
the cells of the automatist, we can assume the directing of the 
speech of the clairvoyant, and we can pass the portals of the 
locked room, we can penetrate the secret recesses of the sealed 
cabinet. 

(43) (Is matter transparent or not to your sight?) 

We are not given to see that which is closed to our eyes, but 
we may enter the bodies of those who are set apart for our entry, 
we may dissolve their hands like mists or we may hold them in 
our grasp firmly and work. 

(44) (Some spirits say they live in houses, what can you say 
of this?) 

It may be that some spirits do, there is much in the line of 
association; there is also the fact that material is only an 
assumption. 

(45) (What about spirit clothes?) 

Raiment is only a material; has that to be clothed that feels 
no frost? that is not impure? that needs no covering? that has no 
form and in fact is evanescent—a spirit? 

(Julia says clothing comes with thought.) 

Yes, so does form, so do houses, so do all the material 
thoughts, but it remains that the spirit is complete. 

(46) (Do you understand how incomprehensible spirit-clothes 
appear to us who are living?) 

We are not surprised that it should seem incomprehensible as 
that you should wish to carry your material ideas into new phases 
of existence. 

(Do the older spirits find a sort of innocent amusement at 
those who assume the material ?) 

We do not amuse ourselves at the expense of others, there is 
too much respect for the soul itself, but we know that these are 
the results of strong association and much care, that the earth has 
carried its expression into eternity. 
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(47) (How are spirit clothes made?) 
Made of thoughts. 
(48) (Why do the ancients appear in the clothes of antiquity?) = 


Would they appear ancient otherwise? a es 
(49) (Can you alter the style of clothes at will?) ae 
\sk for the need and the will works. ir 


(50) (How are apparitions produced ?) 

Ask for the conveyance of the subject’s mind into the necess- 
ary clairvoyant state when he may see the assumption of form. 

(But when several see the form?) 

When the power is great and may form many intelligences to 
the necessary hand. 

(51) (Does it require more than one person to produce 
apparitions ?) 

The sitter and the hand. mae 

(But on the other side?) 

We require a medium. 

(Here or there, is there more than one spirit onli ?) 

We require no aid unless we need strength or have no earth 
power. 

(52) (Do spirits ever produce apparitions of others without 
themselves appearing ?) 

As for ourselves—no, we do not let ourselves appear in the 
place of another. 

(53) (Do spirits ever produce the coincidences which we 
often call telepathy between the living? Or do spirits often carry 
the thoughts of one living person to another?) 

Spirits are not the messengers of the living, they have their 
work, that other work; the thoughts are often the deep sympa- 
thetic nature of the men who send; spirits sometimes act when 

(54) (What is the nature of spiritual progress?) a 4 

Man assumes immortality, he leaves the earth-plane and en- 
ters upon a spiritual awakening which increases in the same pro- 
portion as he perceives his need of progression; his progress in 
this life depends entirely on himself, his own efforts are his means 
of rising, we may wish to help but he cannot receive our sym- 
pathy except as a part of the influence. 
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[Same communicator. Same questions continued.] 
(Good Morning! Shall we write?) 

Yes, here, ask. 
(Dr. Parker?) 

Yes, ask for me. 
(All right! Do you think you could have Grandmother 
Goodhue, Nellie’s mother, write for her?) 

Ask for her mother, we will see............scceeeeeeees , yes 
she is here; what is it? 

(Grandmother, Nellie wants you to send her a message, will 
you?) 

Ask for me, yes. Her hand has been good, she has been a 
good and exemplary woman, I am pleased; I know about her 
trouble, yes it is well with her—she has done well. As for me 
tell her that we are here together and that we are perfectly happy, 
that we are not at all aware of any need for her to be troubled, 
she has done all she could and things will not go for anything 
harder. 

We are very well pleased and we are so fond of her; yes we | 
know about the little one and about it all—it is well. My boy 
and girl are both children as I wanted them to be and I am 
pleased ; as for the little one she is Kate again, ask for her hand 
and tell her that I am always watching for her good; there is so 
much that is of much advancement over what we have left that 
we do not mourn over what we have gone through before. 

Tell the boys I am glad that they are so pure and good. 
Goodbye. 

(Thank you. Shall we resume the questions Dr. Parker?) 

Ask. 

(55) (Is God personal? What do you know about him?) 

He is personal and else. I know this—that as I am able to feel 
his influence I know him, but I know him more and more. 

(56) (Have you seen Christ?) 

Yes, I have seen him; he is all I thought and more than I ever 
conceived. 

(St. Paul?) 

He is an advocate for earlier Christianity, but he was mistaken 
in places. 
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Ms The Harrison Case. 
(St. John, St. Augustine?) 

We have met many of those whom we had become interested 
in, and whose lives have drawn our sincere thought; many we 
have only met; many we have met and conversed with, but this 
is the result of our discussion—that the fullness of the spirit de- 
pends not on form but on practice. 

(57) (Have you seen Herbert Spencer? 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume, etc. ?) 

Spencer was aware of my coming and he came to me person- 
ally, the others were among the many whom I have enjoyed. 
[Spencer died in 1903.] 

(What standing has Hume?) 

He is foremost of those who repudiated the Creator’s forces in 
opposition to Him. 

(58) (What is clairvoyance and how effected ?) 

It is the false apparition and false appearance in place of the 
tangible. 

(Does the spirit actually have to see these places in order to 
describe them ?) 

As you ask this is the means; we are possessed of a power of 
seeing or receiving at will the thought that we desire, you wish a 
certain place or person, we desire them and see them or they 
desire us to see them and we see, the result is this—we say 
through our controls “I see such and such a person, or place, or 
article.” 

(59) (How do you predict the future?) 

The future is not always open, at times we much desire and 
the desire is fulfilled, but as a general thing the present is all we 
desire. 

(60) (Can all spirits predict the future? If not, what makes 
one able and others not?) 

All spirits may to some degree. As the present is absorbing 
in interest of every kind, it is not often that a spirit desires further 

except to perceive the trend. As a general thing the future is in 
faith since the past and present are. It sometimes happens, 
nevertheless, that certain spirits are interested in gaining more 
interest in forecasting for material uses, and so are more insistent 
in that line; but it is not a general practice. 

(61) (Are there different spheres or planes in your life?) 


Thomas Hill Green? 
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Not a distinct or marked difference, you grow gradually from 
childhood to maturity, we grow gradually into the surroundings, 
we achieve and we may seek the lower or higher planes as our 
desire calls us; we are not bound but we do not retrograde. 

(62) (What do you mean by different spheres or planes? 
places or conditions ?) 

We are not bound by space, the condition is the plane. One 
may still be in the midst of the lowest ebb of spirituality and yet 
be in the highest sphere, the condition is the standard, and our 
achieving the condition requires our presence in any space. 

(63) (Is there difficulty in communicating with spirits in an- 
other sphere or plane than your own?) 

There is no difficulty if we acquire the prevailing spiritual 
keynote. 

(64) (How do you communicate with other planes?) 

We achieve the note and we then vibrate as we acquire until 
we are able to enter. 

(65) (Why is it that some can come back to earth conditions 
and some cannot ?) 

We have all the marks of individuality ; some are adaptable as 
on earth and it is with those we may reach the earth conditions 


best. = 
(66) (What about re-incarnation ?) 


I have never seen the need of that. 

(67) (Is there a process in your life analogous to death in our 
life when you pass from one plane to another?) 

That depends upon the passing, it is at times gradual, it is at 
times sudden and acute, but it is not a complete loss of individ- 
uality, it is rather an acquiring of more. 

(68) (Is there any resemblance between birth and death as 
processes ?) 

Much; the entrance of the lowest form of animal life into the 
plane of intelligence and spiritual possibility, and the entrance of 
the higher form of intelligence into the completeness of the spir- 
itual sphere. 

(69) (Do the physiological functions, such as circulation, 
breathing, etc., often continue after the soul has left the body?) 
Yes often, the intelligence has the underpower in control, 
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when the soul goes the underpower assumes charge as living as Ee tact 
long as it is enabled to do so. ns Clee 


(70) (Have we ever existed before our present earthly life?) 

As particles yes, as a soul no,*” 

(Thank you; You have answered all of Dr. Hyslop’s ques- ay 
tions now. Have you any remarks to make about them?) oer ae 

As these questions are of more or less interest to Spiritualists, __ AL: 
I must state that in many ways they contradict the common spir- % 
itual beliefs, such as spheres, re-incarnation, etc., but it seems to — 
us here that it is on your part a carrying on of earth ideas to 
assume them. 

The prevailing interest here is spirituality and that knows no 
time or space. 

(Thank you; Goodbye.) 


May 11, 1911. 
[Same communicator. } 
(Good Morning! Shall we write?) ce 
Ask fer the case. 
(Dr. Parker?) Ask for the case, yes. 
(Can you tell us anything about Uncle Walter?) 
Yes he is resting, resting—he was tired. the ee ah 
(He is not ready to talk with us yet?) PPGe sue: 
He was tired and we are glad to have him rest and gain his 

footing. He is alive but he is tired. 


(Does he realize what has happened ?) oe = 

He knows that he has gained freedom, he is resting now, later eo, <a 
he will work. 

(Mr. Kitchen said he heard you preach.) nk ies ae 

Ask for my sermons, ves he heard me, I was long ago. Woy eo ae 


(Yes he said you were prayed to death.) 
Ask for my life and death, I was ill and I did not recover, err 


when I was becoming better I was ill again. “ie Oe 

(Yes we have read of that.) = ans 
Ask for Florence the city where I was, the city of art and a 
pictures. 
(All Right! wait a little.) [Looks for reference. ]** owt 
101. Cf. supra., sitting of March 29, 1911. it a 
102. Parker was ill during both of his visits to Florence, and died there 
during his second visit. 
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ask for the city. 
ac, (What was the Ponte Vecchio?) 
Ask for the sea-gates. 
(Tell us about some of the churches.) > 
Ask for the p.......... Gallery, the art, the pictures, the 
[ Interrupted. ] 
(All right! now about Florence.) 
Ask for the house where the lone hand was, alone. 
(I do not know, who was it?) 
Ask for the Facade. 
(Which?) 
Where the little hands were. 
(And the churches?) 
Many and good—old stone and a ask for the long 
bridge and the arch.** 
(Where?) 
Above, and arched, a case of death. 
(Bridge of Sighs in Venice? or Ponte Vecchio?) ery 
Yes ask for the arch; ask for the home at the foot of the hill. 
(I would have thought that you would have taken a higher 
place for a home.) 
Ask for the place where the captives were. 
(A prison ?) 
Ask for the place where............ 
(Tell us about San Lorenzo and the wonderful statuary.) 
Across the City, far and away; the statues were of marble and 
represented the christian martyrs.’ 
(What did the figures represent in the Church of San 
Lorenzo?) 
Adam and Eve.’ 
(That was in another church—Santa Maria del Carmine.) 


103. Most of the bridges in Florence have arches and do not vary much 
in length. The Ponte Vecchio is lined with shops on both sides but over 
the center arch are two round arches in the roadway. 

104. There are many statues in this church, among them those of the 
martyrs San Lorenzo and San Stefano. The answer would, however, apply 
to many Italian churches. 

105. This church is especially noted for the monumental memorials of 
the Medici. 
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Ask for the earth throes and the pangs of birth. eit ie! : 

Ask for the driving away and the throes of earth born, and the 
hold for good and evil. 

(What mountains were there?) 

The Hills—the Parrizoni Hills.*** 

(Do you remember the figures on a certain tomb, one repre- 
senting day, and one night?) 

Ask for the house of the figures, the scenes of the heavens, the 
house of the broad high arches. 

(Can you describe any church and let us look it up?) 

Ask for the house where the scenes of the Nativity.......... 
representations of the Birth of Christ depictured on the relief, for 
the center of the Rose Window, ask for the Child and where the 
little are kept. For the blue Frescoes on the walls, blue frescoes 
—cold and hard.** 


~ 


(Shall we write a little while 2) 
Yes, ask. (Dr. Parker?) Yes. 


(Amanda Jones says that when we attempt to influence the 
spirits it keeps them from influencing us.) _ 

You have trouble to get satisfactory answers at times, this .: 
may account for it, but this, we are more sympathetic than that 
allows and we are like to like in our best work. 

(Do you think we have tried to influence them in any way ?) 

You have not done this arbitrarily. 

(Do you feel like trying to translate a Latin sentence?) _ 


106. There appears to be an error in this name. 

107. One very familiar with Florence says there is some blue in the 
frescoes of the Santa Maria Novella and of the great council chamber of uy 
the Palazzo Vecchio, but that it is not a predominating color; and does not —s_—y 
recall any distinctively blue frescoes in Florence. 

107a. Andrea della Robbia executed the medallions of the facade of the 
Hospital of the Innocents in Florence, which are of the “Child” are “where _ 
the little hands were” and are “where the little are kept”. They are of 
blue and white, glazed, porcelain, “cold and hard,” the originator of the 
Robbia ware being Andrea’s Uncle, Luca. Luca and Andrea together did 
an Annunciation which is also in the Innocenti Hospital,—* the 
hand ”?—G, O. T, 
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(It is one of your own written in 1836 on an old Sea Captain 
at Barnstable. Do you remember it?) 
Forgotten. 
_ (Haud decet mihi facere notas, non mei peculium est. 
Mehercle!) 


calls and says you read yourself. 
- (But I cannot tell “ decet ”.) oe 


You read it yourself; the verse stands; You show me the 
making of an......no it is all my own........ hard is it? 
ae (Maybe, but I don’t think that that is it, “decet” doesn’t 

mean “ show ”.) 

Show, hold for teach. 

(I don’t think so. In 1836 you wrote “It seems more likely 
that Spiritualism would become the religion of America than in 
156 that Christianity would be the religion of the Roman Empire, 
or than in 756 that Mohammedanism would be that of the Arabian 
populations.” How does it appear to you now?) 

The spread of Spiritualism is hindered mostly by the fear of 
the popular mind yielding to its superstitions, that is, that the 
common man or woman hates to consent to allow the rest of hu- 
manity to esteem him superstitious ; the fact is that nearly all the 
population of the country believe without acknowledgment the 
possibility of these spiritual manifestations. 

(Your reasons were— 

(1. It has more evidence for its wonders than any historic 
form of religion hitherto.) 

More authentic cases. 

(2. It is thoroughly Democratic, with no Hierarchy, but in- 
spiration is open to all.) 
<ree The Spirit moves as the Spirit calls. 
(Have you seen any occasion to change your ideas?) 

The Spirit moves as the Spirit calls, the opportunity is given 

and the man receives. The idea seems to me to stand. 
(3. It is no fixed fact, it has no punctum stans but is punctum 
fluens, not a finality but opens a great vista for the future; its 
ss present condition is no finality.) 
It is no finality, it is infinite. 
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(4. It admits all the truths of religion and morality in all the 
worlds sects.) 

It is the substance of faith ; it is the essence of truth; it is the 
fulness of things hoped for; it is the fulfilling of the hopes of the 
past and for the future; it is non-debasing, non-defiling but up- 
lifting and purifying; it is not a religion of form but a religion of 
truth a religion of spirit and act. 

(But open to all kinds of frauds.) 

But pure in itself. 

(Do you feel like answering some questions from Uncle 
Elbridge?) 

Ask if you wish. 

(1) (You state that the subconscious requires unusual and un- 
comfortable conditions in which to manifest itself; this seems 
contrary to the generally accepted ideas, and I suppose it works 
automatically and without conditions peculiar except that the 
normal conscience must be held in abeyance. Is the subconscious 
then a distinct entity or only that part of our memory that re- 
cords events not strongly impressed by circumstances?) 

Let us look over this question in its various phases—First, the 
question states a condition that we do not realize, we have stated 
that the subconscious takes control at moments when the man’s 
spirit is away from his physical frame, that is without question, 
does his life go when he is stunned, or does his body cease to 
work? 

Second. Is a man alive or is he dead when he is free from his 
body? He is not free for he returns, he may leave his body, cer- 
tainly, but his secondary self acts under other intelligence and re- 
mains at its post; then would you not say that it is a case of 
overhand and underhand that rules and commands and may use 
its authority for its own purpose? 

(It does the work but it does not record, it is not a distinct 
tity ?) 

It is acting under discipline but it is not self-sufficient, it is 
mly capable of carrying on its work for time being but not for a 
length of time. 

(2) (What proof of subconsciousness in animals?) 

Animals are intelligent in a degree, they are alive to higher 
intelligence, nor yet deprived of a little sagacity necessary for 
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their own needs, but for the subconscious evident, it is only the 
necessary second growth that holds for the physical betterment 
of the animal. 

(3) (You ask if it will not require more vivid impressions to 
impress the subconscious than the normal. If the subconscious 
records only trivialities, as you suggest, I should positively an- 
swer “No”. 

This subconscious requires the foundation of the physical for 
its powers, it does not receive the records of the man’s spirit, the 
spirit is the controlling and recording power, it “akes and it uses 
and it records for it otherwise, but the subconscious is the under 
that takes charge of the physical. 


[And here the sitting was interrupted. ] 


(Good Morning! Shall we write?) 
ask for the Doctor today. 
(Very well, will Dr. Parker talk with us. We are at a loss to 
find questions. Father was reading an article on Church and 
Home, I wonder if the Dr. would like to write on the subject ?) 

Yes, let us talk then. Home influence on church life—a deep 
subject surely and one much neglected. 

In medieval times the church influence on home life is now the 
church influenced by home life, what a turn of affairs! formerly 
the church was supreme, the people were entirely dictated by the 
church, but as they grew in intelligence—what a reflection on 
religious beliefs—the church influence waned and the practical 
workings of life dominated the ideal, and the fault—not the home 
entirely but not altogether the church, although much more the 
latter than the former. 

Theologically the church is wrong, God is not, as he is repre- 
sented, a great and overbearing Being who is angered at his own 
creatures, and uses his infinite powers for their eternal torment, 
no wonder the home revolted; could any father picture an Al- 
mighty Father using his mistakes as an excuse for such torments? 
when the earthly father could not and would not punish? No, the 
church must abandon its heathen ideas of God and adopt the God 
of iad and wea else the Church and home will be for- 
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ever divided. Already for many years the Church and State have 
divorced ; shall the other also come to pass? 

Let the Church voice the love of God, the mercy and hope that — 
He brings and the divine will be in the home forever. 

Home and Church, let one reconcile with the other, let the 
Church be in the home a part of the daily life, the real, the tang- 
ible, the practical, and the danger is forever past; but let it re- 
main, as at present, the illusive, the fleeting, the intangible, and 
it must grow further from God and the further from the needs of 
a growing intelligence among the people. 

(It is claimed that the average religious standard is higher 
than when the Church was in authority.) 

Religion much more in the ascendant, Theology is less. 

(And what do you define as true Theology ?) 

The belief in, and the love of God shown by a living to the 
standard which is best illustrative of the better qualities known 
to mankind ; the use of the intellect in deciding the best, the prac- 
tice of love and charity toward all, the belief of the Divine in man 
and the succor of all. 

(Does not this apply to religion?) 

Religion is the living of God as felt among mankind; The- 
ology is the dogmatic idea of God, to be abandoned forever. 

(And your definition of God?) 

God the Creator, the All Father, the Germ of Life and the 
Perfect, the Creator and Teacher of all life, the Being from 
whence we sprung and to whom we shall render ourselves in 
His image. 

(What is your idea of immanence?) 

The profound elevation of the character, the highest authority, 
ity of one over another and its bearing on others. 

[He thought we meant eminence; how about telepathy ?] 

(Immanence, in nature, in the world, immanent.) 

The other thing—not the same at all ; the immanence of God, 
the dwelling of God within physical matter; God is the motive 
power, the means of the act—the motive, but the physical is only 
a form of His expression, He is and is not physical, he throws off 
the shell when the power is developed. Now ask for the home. 

(We have no material on which to work.) : Os 
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For the home and the village, the church, the school; look 
and find. 
a (Do you mean that father should go to Lexington and search 
for material?) 
Yes, a good plan, and try and see what we cando. 
(Can you tell us about the carpenter’s shop on the farm—do 
you remember its history ?) 


Hand for the belfry. [Correct.]*°* 
(Yes, and where did it come from?) 
The church on the Green. [Correct.] fi ae 
(Was it on the church?) 
The church was built and the belfry was at the side but not 
used. 
(Yes, but when was it used?) 
At the fight. [Correct.] 
(How large was it that it could be used for a shop?) 

Four feet and a few feet........ 4 

(It must have been larger than that.) 

Fourteen 

(Did you tell my brother that you first saw your wife at an 
Italian Garden in New York?) 

Cabot! at the City of New York? no, at the home, at the 
home.*® 

(You met her when you were at Harvard College, what house 
was it?) 

House, you said it, house, the green and the trees, the trees 
that were across. 


(Perhaps so, what did you call her?) “ ce 


(Can you tell the street you lived on in Boston?) 


108. The workshop was formerly the belfry of the church on Lexington 
Green. When a new steeple was put on the church in 1794, John Parker 
bought the old belfry and moved it to his farm. The bell was rung at the 
Battle of Lexington. Weiss, i, 27. 

109. He met Lydia D, Cabot at the house at which he boarded in Water- 
town in 1832. 
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(Was it near Franklin Street?) may 
Franklin..... .Franklin...... forest tree......Fir. 
[I knew what the carpenter shop used to be before it was | 
moved to the farm and had scrupulously kept the knowledge — 
from Mrs. H. and when she wrote “ The belfry ” she said it was 
preposterous or something to that effect, neither did she know | 
from where it was moved nor whether it was on the church or © 
not, but the answer to the question as to when it was used is not 
evidential, as I remarked that I believed the bell was rung at the 
Battle of Lexington. 
[That is a curious slip also where he defines the word 
Eminence when we asked for Jmmanence. 
[Then in regard to the nickname of his wife, we had tried to 
get this before but without result, Mrs. H. did not know what it 
was, but the word Bear came without hesitation, as Mrs. H. says 
it was a queer name for a woman, she does not know even now 
that his pet name for her was “ Bearsie” 
[We have not yet found the street where he lived in Boston, I 
have forgotten the name of it myself, but it was not the name of | 
a tree, it was some “ Place” leading off Chauncy St. I think.] = are, : 


Nov. 29, 1911. 
(Shall we write now?) 
Yes, Dr. Parker will write today. 
(Very well; we have just received a letter from a friend in 
which he asserts that “ The alleged messages that come from the 
other world, do not come from the personalities that claim to 
send them.”) 
Very well, let him state his proofs and you can judge for 
yourselves whether or no your experiences can offset his ideas. 
(He also claims that the communication last written was “a 
lot of platitudes that sound like Mrs. Eddy,” that all now know 
that religion is not theology and the converse.) 
As for that statement we are fully aware that an earthly possi- 
bility for fullness, and brevity, and distinctness, is not possible; 
but ask him how can he make matters better for us. 


110. Exeter Place, Weiss, i, 50, 282, off Chauncey St. At first he boarded 
in Blossom St. 


an 
the 


(He thinks that telepathy will account for many phenomena, 
that a medium can tell a person what he himself knows and the 
medium does not.) 

Certainly the medium can read the mind by this process, but 
can he extend an explanation for what the person does not 
know? 

(Also claims that he has known of many who have been in- 
jured by this means, but can recall none who were benefitted.) 

What about yourselves; are you injured? you think not, but 
do you think so? He does not know of the hundreds of persons 
who have, like yourselves, interested in this matter, inquired and 
studied without going into the abandonment of will. 

(And that the matter should be left to psychologists like 
James.) 

Ask him if he considers James competent when he does not 
allow him to pursue his studies in your direction without 
remonstrance ? 

(And that the average medium with his “ braves”, etc., is 
simply disgusting.) 

You do not like it yourself, but there are different people than 
yourselves in the world. 

(Can you tell us why messages from Lincoln, Webster, and 
such men are mostly drivel?) 

Because of the poor mediumship that carries the message, the 
medium may be good but intellectually poor; the mind cannot 
receive greater than its own capacity. 

(Can you give our friend a little message on the subject?) 

Yes.—My Dear Sir :—Your objections to the subject of Spir- 
itualism are entirely fit and proper; we must grant that to think- 
ing men the ordinary spiritual manifestations are not only ordi- 
nary but repulsive; but My Dear Sir consider—what class of 
people are those who are brave enough to consider the subject? 
either highly scientific men who study the matter from any and 
all sources, or the common mind which is impressed by the 
mystical. 

Now the ordinary mind which is easily or more commonly 
impressed in the latter manner, is not an intelligent mind as a 
rule, consequently the source of spiritual demonstrations must be 
level, but look too.....the skeptic i is loo 
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ing for this and when he sees the matter full of errors, platitudes 
and drivel, refuses to examine the matter, for what good is it? 
and throws the whole subject to one side as unworthy of further 
study; but the scientific man pieces together the bits from all 
sources, the little proofs from the one and the other and allows 
for a reasonable amount of material. The result is that the scien- 
tific man is not skeptical, for the bulk of the knowledge that 
comes to him is indisputable; he cannot explain and he must 
admit the fact that from some source comes data that cannot be 
verified from the senses as coming from the senses, material that 
is verified from most unexpected quarters and not in the knowl- 
edge of the living. 

The study is long and tedious, the results in many cases 
meagre, but little by little the proof will be forthcoming 
indisputably. 

(This gentleman says that so far we have not received much 
light on either religion or theology through the so-called spirit 
messages. ) 

No, no, you are mistaken, the subject has been discussed; a 
mind fixed in one way of thinking cannot be moved by a message 
into another groove, because it is incapable of fitting the groove; 
thus the seeker for spiritual guidance goes on in his own way. 
Like seeks like and it may be that there is enough of the truth in 
the groove, that the seeker is justified in remaining in his groove. 


The following letter from Mr. R. H. Goodhue to Dr. Hyslop 

refers to the two preceding sittings and also to the following one: 
Dracut, Mass., Dec. 5, 1911. 

Yours of the 2nd came yesterday, I don’t know but that it was 
natural that you should think Dr. Parker was talking about our 
place here, for he said as you knew “ Now ask about the home.” 
It was perfectly natural for us also to think that others could keep 
the run of our particular interests as we do, I have noticed that 
lots of times; as for the “ shop ” case it is like this—I saw in the 
life of Dr. Parker that the shop on the old homestead was made 
from the belfry that was once on Lexington Green, and I think 
the bell in the same was rung to call the men together on the day 
of the Battle of Lexington, but I was careful not to give an ink- 
ling of this to Mrs. H. a - as scrupulously avoided as much 
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as a look into the “ life.” Now some time since I asked the Dr, 
about the shop but he could not seem to tell about it, made sev- 
eral guesses, said it was a “ gunhouse”, etc., however I said 
nothing about it at the time intending to ask about it later. Now 
you may know that Dr. Parker (he was not a Dr. as the colleges 
refused him his degrees) is continually calling on us to ask for 
proofs of his identity, but I had sent the books all back to the 
library, but when he called on Nov. 26, for questions about “ the 
home” I happened to think about that shop and so asked about it, 
he wrote at once “ Hand for the belfry ”, my daughter said “ No 
use, he is guessing again,” I asked her what he had written and 
she said “ He says it was a belfry,” whereupon I told her it was 
correct, I think I did know that this belfry was moved from Lex- 
ington Green, and was used on the day of the battle, but am not 
sure about the latter; I called your attention to this as it was such 
an extraordinary thing for a carpenter shop to be made from a 
belfry, so that to write it as Mrs. H. did one must infer at least 
three causes, telepathy, guessing, or word from Dr. Parker, any- 
one is free to choose from the lot. 

With this I send a report of Nov. 29, to explain this I will say 
that I have a friend in Boston, a Mr. Arthur Walworth, of the 
Walworth-English-Fleet Co., with whom I have been correspond- 
ing lately about old times, and wishing to get material for further 
questions for Dr. P. I wrote him for subjects, he replied in a long 
letter stating ideas on the subject, bringing in telepathy, etc., and 
closing by saying that he preferred to leave the subject to scien- 
tists like James. The Doctor replies to Mr. Walworth on Nov. 29. 

I also send the latest report, you will see that Mr. Parker still 
calls for proofs and that we are at a loss for questions, also the 
report is not very good as Mrs. H. was not feeling very well. 
You will notice that this last word was for more questions for 


proof. 

Dec. 3, 1911. 
(Good Morning! Shall we write?) 
Yes, ask for the Doctor and see about the home ask for the 
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Yes and may we not seek and find corroboration later? ask _ 
and look and then find the place. [This refers to Dr. Parker’s _ 
home. 

(Does it belong to any of the family now?) 

Yes that is right ; no the family is spread and the place is alien, 
it is run down. 

(You used to sit on a hill or ledge near the house and look at 
two tall pines in a neighbor’s woods, were those trees cut down?) 

The trees were not cut in my time, they were large and were 
useful to him because they held him for the hives. 

(And why were they spared?) 

Protection for the hives, trees and hives. 

(And did you have anything to do with their preservation ?) 

Yes it was a case of ask. [Book says this was the case. 2 ce tn 

(Whom did you call the pines for?) 

Church and State and for foreign affairs. ip 

(Oh no, someone at home.) TAS, 

Father and mother. [Sister and himself.] = 

(Before you went to college you hired a shop and fitted it up, 


what did you intend to do there?) % 
Create furnishings. 
(You did that in the old carpenter shop, but the one that you > 

hired ?) 
Frame and distill. 


(You taught school in it, do you not remember?) coe ¥ 
Shop and work, not shop and teach, the shop for teaching was me | 
far and away, was not at home, a mile. [It was not at 
(Who fitted up the shop for teaching?) 
I built the shelves and seats. [True.] 


(What was this shop originally ?) a 

Shop for repairs, blacksmithing. [I think not.] ne ees. 

(We do not remember. Could you tell us anything about the = 
neighborhood so that it could be recognized if visited ?) a ee 


The ledge outcropping in the pasture, and the brook at the on * 
lower part of the fields, the fields between the house and the ee * e 
brook, house and barns at the place, huge old house and barn at 
the back and at a side, the forest cut away, but where cut made 
fields in place to us, and orchards and the long pens, shop and the 
little buildings tumbled and gone, but the steeples—the steeples 
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(What do you mean by the steeples?) 


a Steeples along the farm. 
(Posts?) 


Steeples and farm and the front. [Know nothing about all 
this save that the house was large with sloping roof. ] 


(Are they there now?) 

Along the front, the front. 
(Was the house facing the road ?) Sites 

Face and the sides bare and full—and the house faced the 
road, and the barns were end on. 

(What was the roof, gambrel, pitched, or sloping ?) 

A slope to the back and the brook, the trees were about the 
walls and back of the ledge that was about a quarter of a mile 
from the house the trees were large and some were broken, the 
house sloped down and sloped again and was down low in the 
rear. [True.] 
| snc” (On which side of the house was the old ash tree?) u 
‘The back and the East, back and East. [True.] eet 

(Is there any of it left now?) 

Farm and lands all overgrown and cleared and wheat—back 
and East back and East, farm and trees, trees all cut and timber, 
farm all cut and sold, trees gone and all different. 

(Was the “ cleft tree ” anywhere near the house?) 

Cut and burned and gone, the forest tree is gone and burned, 
the trees were a quarter of a mile away. 

(We are afraid we must postpone these questions about your 
home until we have some material to work from.) 

Yes all good, ask but later; these are not easy questions to 
determine ; the house still stands but the place is all changed in 
many ways the ground is left to be sure byt the surface is in 


different shape. Let me ask you to look. eer 
(Very well.) 
Ask again later, ask later. 
De 6, 1911. 
(Shall we write this morning?) 
Yes, ask for the Doctor. [Theodore Parker] 
(fou claim that you aie been represented in many places 
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and found many n means of expression, what was the main object 
of all this labor?) 

A quick and sure answer:—We are not presenting ourselves 
after death for sensation, but to show the doubtful world that 
there is a future existence, and it is not a doubtful and intangible 
floating through realms of intangible clouds, nor a treading of 
tangible golden streets, but a continuing of the personal effort. 

(Is it possible to be represented in more than one place at one 
and the same time?) 

We are not all-powerful, we can project our influence but we 
cannot do more than is given to the imperfect soul. The All- 
powerful is only for the perfect. 

(We have received a clipping from Friend Walworth giving 
the views of the Rev. van Allen on Spiritualism, and would like 
to have you refute some of the assertions made.) 

Very well, ask; I suppose I shall receive the usual thing. 

(Yes, but we want it for this friend’s benefit.) 

All well. 

(The Rev. van Allen claims to have shaken hands with half of 
the illustrious dead of the world. “Somehow these hands seem _ 
strangely like the hands of the medium.”) : 

No wonder, he put his foot into a trap for it to close upon him. 
A man who will deliberately seek fraud in its stronghold to dis- 
credit the true, which he shuns and avoids, is not worthy of con- 
sideration; we do not project ourselves into fraudulent séances 
and he knows it. 

A man who seeks a public and open séance to be hoodwinked 
and then passes himself as an investigator of Spiritualism! ! ! !. 

Now this projection of the body is a most difficult and extra- 
ordinary phenomena, and it is not given to all to see, a medium- ae =. 
istic temperament must be on the part of the observer to see the 
manifestations, it suffices to say that a roomful of people could 
never witness such a thing, it is absolutely impossible to see, and 
yet here a roomful all see. Wonderful! 

(He goes on to say, “ In 9,999 out of 10,000 the manifestations oy 
of so-called Spiritualism are pure fraud.”) Wa 

Certainly! but if he could see some of the members of his own fe ong ’ 
congregation they could tell him of experiences and happenings 
that he could not explain. The true phenomena are not public. 
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(Now comes the same old assertion; that communications 
from great men are all “ balderdash”, and that Daniel Webster 
regretted that he had not made further alterations in his 
dictionary.) 

Yes I know, very well, it is “ balderdash ” when we consider 
the difference between our personality and our personality af- 
fected by persons without the slightest powers of mimicry. Very 
well; let the Dr. set his sermon heads before a child to write his 
sermon, allow the child to preach and see what he thinks of the 
result. 

(He claims that as a representative of the church and ap- 
pointed by the same, he investigated and found the whole thing 
fraudulent.) 

Yet we imagine that he could have been hoodwinked by a 
magician who was unknown to him. This man undoubtedly has 
been desirous of investigating to his own upholding of belief, he 
was prejudiced and sought the obviously fraudulent, and finding 
what he sought set the seal of deception on the whole thing. A 
scientific spirit truly. 

(He goes on to say that there are four classes drawn to the 
meetings, the curious, the unsettled in religion, the lovers of the 
morbid, and the largest class, those who have lost friends and 
hope to hear from them.) 

Yes just so; yet the curious are not always satisfied, the unset- 
tled not always disappointed, the morbid are sometimes elevated, 
and the seekers for their friends not always defrauded. The true 
Spiritualism is not for a public place but for the home and the 
heart ; “ Where two or three” is as true in this seeking for God 
as in many other religious beliefs. Money and a name for results 
do not always make a minister any more than a medium; the true 
medium is worthy of his hire just as is any other worker for 
good, but many are those who shame the name. 

(He then makes this assertion, “ It is the will of God that the 
veil between the living and the dead should not be drawn aside 
by mortals.”’) 

Then tell us how about the numerous incidents in his book of 
belief which states that the dead were seen by the living? how about 
his Christ? were the people all hoodwinked there? I tell you 
nothing is impossible to God, and if He wishes to send those gone 
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to us, the opinion of a mere man who thinks he knows, will not 
hinder His plans. “ Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall.” 

(Though God, on very rare occasions, chose to reveal the other 
world to us, yet it is not for us to seek communication from the _ 
dead through mediums.) 

It is a matter of personal belief; if a man believes it a sin let 
him abstain from that sin, but many a man has committed a 
greater sin through prejudice than through intelligence. Let 
those who need continue to come as always, the fools are fools 
always, and the wise can look on it for themselves. Tell us, is it 
worse to be fooled in the Church or out of it? 

(‘‘ The Bible forbids it, and commonsense shows us how fool- 
ish is the belief in Spiritualism.”) 

“Seek not the Spirits” yes, seek not designing spirits; do you =| 
not understand that the good never receive harm against their will? 
the man who seeks good receives good; evil begets evil, seek for 
it and you receive it; but good begets good more truly in this 
than in any other religion. 

Common sense! yes, it is the great underpinning—foundation of 
safety for many, yet tell me how much common sense does he apply 
to his theology which he preaches year in and year out, with its dis- 
torted ideas and conceptions of the Almighty? Let him think; is 
common sense to be applied to one subject only? Common sense! 
yes, do not believe anything until you are assured of its purity and _ 
truth then believe ; how far can he carry your common sense into ay 
his theology? 
(He says “ Look at the Fox sisters, they acknowledged ‘they p 
were frauds, and how much do we hear of Palladino now?”) 
The Fox sisters knew evil from good and deliberately chose 
evil for gain. The Palladino woman was ignorant and did not 
tare except to defraud, she, too, sought the bad; ask him are the 
good mediums infamous as are the two he cites? 

(And to close he says “ Spiritualism is contrary to the docrines 
of Christianity ; it has no uplifting effect on its followers ; it never 
teformed a drunkard; never established a hospital; and I put it _ 
with Christian Science in my condemnation.”) ee 

Well, Well! It is very commonplace is it not? Spiritualism 
is contrary to Christianity! Christianity? and Christ himself 
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showed the great dead to his disciples, and appeared himself to 
many people after his death ; Christ, who invoked the dead ; and 
contrary to his teachings? Christ who even revoked the spirit 
of the dead to mortal life! that sounds rather contrary to his 
Bible. 

Does he know what Spiritualism has done? that it does not 
work as his Church? seeks not to put a stamp on all that can 
possibly be ascribed to it? How many of his church members 
would say openly that they did not know of some spiritual in- 
fluence that had been of benefit to them, if only to cause them to 
wonder at the inexplicable. No drunkards reformed? do they 
tell all that has happened to them when they know that a Man of 
God would scoff at them? Hospitals; I wonder! the world does 
not know all that this belief has done, they would scoff. Yes he 
puts it well with Christian Science, it is the Spirit of God that 
dwells in man that throws off evil influences, to the betterment 
of the man spiritually and physically, and it is the spirit of God 
that visits man, that helps him to see the ways and plans of his 
existence. 

(And in closing he says, “ He has firm confidence in the teach- 
ing of the Bible in regard to eternal life; it is assured but not 
expounded to us.”) 

Yes, eternal life is assured to us in the Bible, but millions and 
millions of people never heard of the Bible, or cannot have his 
assurance from so contradictory a source. Science is the religion 
of the many and must be, and Science shall show the eternal life 
to us ; life demonstrated even as love was demonstrated by Christ. 

(Can you say a few words personally to the Rev. van Allen?) 

Dear Sir:—You have sought the Spiritualism of crooks, can 
you by any means state your investigations of the Spiritualism 
of true men and women? you have attended séances, meetings, 
and places for which the maintainers seek gain, have you seen a 
single person work who was honest? 

Truly there is much good you do not know; there are many 
people who never saw a medium, never heard a Spiritualist, who 
have seen the beauties of Spiritualism and have lived good and 
holy lives, and still been able to ascribe to the religion of Christ. 
Ask any scientific investigator what he meets, you will find that 
beneath the sham and fraud there lies a stratum of firm and 
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demonstrated truth, broader and larger than your conception of | 
Christianity, since it condemns no man, believing all to be the 
work of God and to be of and for Him through His grace andy 
love. Revering the Christ as the exponent of mighty and infinite __ 
love and grace, an example for all mankind. 
Considering your physical lives as training for spiritual 
growth and enlargement; holding Commonsense as the bulwark 
of belief, that God-given safeguard that was given man for his 
development of mental and moral stamina. is 
Rejecting the false, seeking the true, and in all things working . 
for the Glory of God. - 
Thus the true Spiritualism is not a sham; evil is ascribed by _ 
fraud practice [d] and religion shamed, but the true Spiritualism | 
stands the test and repudiates the false, Seek the truth. 


Jan. 18, 1912. 
(Good Morning! Shall we write today ?) ie ; 
Yes, ask for Dr. P. Peete 9 


(Dr. Parker will you care to write for us? we cannot ask ques- 
tions about your life as we have no material.) 

Yes ask. 

(Can you explain the theory of dreams to us—such as we had 
last night ?) 

Ask about dreams, the waking mind is occupied with various 
interests and various questions, it controls the subliminal and the 
undercurrents of thought; the subliminal mind occupies the brain 
when the ego, the personality is non-ruling the impressions, the 
thoughts are there but the master is gone; the subliminal touches 
and sets in vibration those thoughts and the result is to you a 
tangle of thoughts, and acts, and imaginings; you could evolve 
these things in daylight if you gave way to fancy and so sought 
to hold no control, but you revolt against the abuse of your 
mental action. Dreams are not always thus we must state how- 
ever, the waking soul is influenced also—day-dreams you call 
them, the imaginings of the mind which portray the most ex- 
quisite pleasures that the personality can comprehend. Yet 
others, the visionary dreams, like the subconscious, are governed 
by the spirit world when the personality is quiescent that the 
vision may be given; you may class here the apparitions, visions 
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and illusions which concern your life and your friends lives; all 
are not of import, all are not of value, but the power shows that 
the human mind can be impressed when the personality gives 
freedom for the work; and there are also the visions of the clair- 
voyant, she is in a sleeping state and is able to bring this condi- 
tion upon her at will, and make her mind open to the outer con- 
trol; it is, nevertheless, a deep physical abandonment, a deep 
sleep, a complete sleep in which utter control of the physical is 
abandoned, and the subliminal and the physical are at the dis- 
posal of the power which may come. 

(A certain writer claims that the physical is the result of the 
embodiment of thought, and that these visions or separate per- 
sonalities, are abstractions from the physical.) 

The body is not quite that, it is a cradle—physical material in 
which thought is embedded to work towards freedom, the phys- 
ical is the result of thought only, its very actions, shapes, move- 
ments is the result of a certain thought towards practicability, a 
use, a purpose; but the mind which sought the end does not stop 
at physical limitations, it enlarges beyond physical possibilities 
for infinite growth. 

(She claims that the physical can be evolved so as to navigate 
the air.) 

It is useless to deny that the physical is a marvelous and won- 
derful material, which can be slowly adapted for almost any en- 
vironment, as the prenatal state can testify, yet the limitations are 
man-made, the man-creature sought the freedom of earth and the 
government of physical creation, and to accomplish this he fore- 
went his powers of swiftness, strength, ferocity and various 
means of locomotion for intellect, with his intellect he can un- 
doubtedly accomplish mechanical wonders and can overcome the 
natural restrictions by them; but they will not be physical 
adaptation but mechanical, his intelligence will aid the physical, 
and intelligence such [as] he displays, is infinitely superior to a 
long drawn out method of waiting for a physical alteration. 

(Could he not force his physical growth so as to make these 
things possible?) 

Man can undoubtedly, and will, alter his physical framework 
as he sees is best and most convenient, but he will not find that 
the human body is for him the most concrete 
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(Our author claims that the ideas of old age aad death are : 
unnecessary and are the fetters of mankind, and that by harboring __ o 
them, acting upon them, man actually retrogrades because he aoa i 
impedes the evolution of the mind towards a knowledge of the a 
law of attraction.) 

Man may reach such a state of perfection physically that it - ‘Ay ; 
may not be necessary to die, yet the physical clothing is not al- 
ways incentive to growth; the swaddling clothes when worn 
beyond early infancy are deforming, so the physical body worn | 
beyond its time can only hold the spirit from freedom and growth. 
The physical is intended to help and not to bind. Jw 

Life is eternal, for the ashes of the flesh must drop away, death — | 
is only a passing, a change; life itself is precious but acasketis ss 
only a temporary place, and life needs no casket. Hi 

(She also claims that the universe is always and everywhere i 
alive.) 

Yes it is true, life is incarnate and is above the evolution of 
the spheres, the evolution of life animates, all testify to the fact | 
but the life is not cognizant. , 

(And that there is no death and no evil, all, to the lowest Be tae 
atom, is in the way of progression.) * 

She speaks truly, there is no death, the cast off body is em- 
bodied for new life, the dead leaves are the life of greater, the 
past is food for the future; all is life, repeated, re-used, re-created, 
and better than the last. Death is not death, not a loss of any- 
thing, the physical becomes life again, the vital is still going on 
and all is as before but greater. 

(And further, that there is no dead matter, that even the low- 
est particle thinks according to its capacity, that this world _ 
created itself by the particles trying to live to their ideals.) 

Undoubtedly the world was just so evolved, life is incarnate, 
all is an expression of the thought of the Almighty and must ex- 
plain itself in obedience to that thought whether animate or ma- _ 
terial, and the world and all did create just in obedience to His 
thought. 

(She states that all was regulated; we have not reached her _ 
conception of the Almighty yet, but where is He in heridea?) 

The thought makes evolution possible, yet the conception of uh ne 
this evolution being possible without him is rather preposterous; __ 
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the thought must underlay all, all is mind and mind makes itself 
manifest in various ways. 

(Further, that the idea of God’s creating man perfect and 
having him fall from his high estate instead of evolving him from 
lower life, would imply that the Almighty made a mistake, and 
when he discovered the mistake he called on his coadjutor, the 
devil, to remove the failure from sight.) 

The Almighty is self-sufficient, he sought no help from others 
as there was no other to seek; the world and the universe are His 
and His only; He claims no complement, He is complete and his 
work is good; law and growth are His and His alone; He is the 
law and He is the thought, the ideal, the realization of the means; 
He is all and in all and all is in Him, yet the creation was perfect 
as He set in motion the powers that make for perfection. 

(Yes, we did not hold to the Bible statement, but wished to 
know what the author was intending to show.) 

To disprove the creation according to orthodoxy and prove 
that evolution was the law. 

(Can it be recognized in her terms of “ The law of attraction, 
or the law of being ”’?) 

Certainly if you recognize her intent, unless you can have it 
you are not sympathetic and must needs choose your own means 
of growth. You do not recognize her hand always. 

(She disclaims the law of gravitation—considers it but the 
negative of the law of attraction, much as evil is of good.) 

Then consider for yourself that the earth has generously out- 
created you and all your creation, and kept you attracted to itself 
until other forces shall come and quicken you with a greater at- 
traction, which shall also make for your good and necessarily 
give a greater degree than you have now. 

(Here is a quotation from Emerson, “ Being is the vast affir- 
mation, excluding negation, self-balanced, and swallowing up all 
relations, parts and times within itself.”) 

Being is the great affirmation. Being is the expression of the 
Almighty, but being is not always material and thus is all 
powerful. 

(Can you give us, at some time, an idea of Emerson—more 
than we can at present comprehend ?) 

Ask me to present that which is beyond your conception. 
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Emerson was the thinker and expresser of thought, the judge of 
natural law, and the reconciler of love and material. Yes, ask. 


The Harrison Case. 


(Good Morning! Can we write today ?) <A 


Ask for Dr. Parker—yes ask for me, ask for a talk. 

(Very well, what do you think of the child and her Oe on 
Sunday ?) 

When the child spends her time in the open air, no gain is 
made for good by making the child stay quiet; let the child play. 

(Do you know what mother meant when she said “ The stones 
are washed by the brook ”?) 

Life, and the effect of life on character; you are placed in the 
life for experience and you gain by the experience, and become 
yourself, not a mere hulk of flesh and pulp, and make yourself a 
sterling character. 

(Can you tell anything about the verse I wrote about Whit- 
tier? who wrote it?) 

You were open to influence, you penned it in a sympathetic 
mood, you held the influence—poets. 

(Whittier himself?) 

The influence, you held even that influence, and you gained it 
then and you can do it again. 

(Shall we ask sometime?) 

Ask. 

(Why are you always ready when we think,—why not inter- 
ested elsewhere?) 

You hold failure, many, times ; you seek results and gain none, 
you seek and we respond but you do not always gain what you 
seek, seek the way and ask for us,—we try. 

Let the earth fulfill its time, 
Let the stars forget to shine, “05 
Let the heavens yield their sway, 
Let the light desert the day, 
Let the universe dissolve, 

Let the courses cease revolve, 


God is still the mighty Hand, 
He will stay and He will stand; 
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Each and all are of His own, 
«Each shall know his Father’s home; 
> Each was made and each was part, 
Each an atom in the Heart; 

Each has found and each shall find 

4 is all, and God is mind." 

ov 


(When you say that God is mind do you signify that rocks, 
and all material things are life-latent, and mind latent, or are they 
the expression of His mind,—His handiwork?) 

His handiwork, the result of His foresight, his desire; you are 
an expression of his mind; He wished you to become a living 
expression, and he wished you to become greater than a mere 
physical expression of mind, therefore he sent you the desire to 
become a character. The trees fulfill their destiny insomuch as 
they enable the spiritual to be held in the physical during .its time 
of increase and growth. 

(And are they then, as we have read, subject to what we call 
death, or the “ Law of Gravitation,” and yet possess latent life?) 

Yes, an elevating force is assured; yes death is decay, but the 
expression is only allowable to material life. 

(Father asks if you could write a little poetry about your Old 
Home in Lexington ?) ai 
The Old Home where I lived and [loved ?]. 

Beneath the branching, huge old tree 


The Old Home stands; 
Barns and buildings bold and free, 


’Mid farming lands. 
The shelt’ring eaves the swallows keep . eae 
While raindrops lull; 
Lowlands and meadows covered deep,— J 
The flood is full. 4 


111. Mr. Goodhue states that this poem and the following one were 
written without any hesitation. Parker wrote many poems, and the two here 
given are not unlike his general style. The doctrine of the immanence of 
God expressed in this sitting is quite in accord with his views. The use of 
“Hand” in the seventh line of the first poem, however, is unusual and 
-_—-- suggests the use of the word in the sense of cause so frequent in these records. 
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The trees and ridges glisten wet; 


Falls noisily beneath the step __ 
The pasture ’cross. 
The doorstep, chill, and square, and damp; : cay 
The beaten door 
Opens and holds a welcome lamp 


hearth burns bright, the home folks cheer 

And welcome us; 
The weather,—rain and drizzle drear 

4 Aside we toss. 


ae Its life has held; 
x5 With all the buffetings and ways 
Where strangers dwelled 


wee fi Forgot, the Home resumes its sway; 
The child again 
Has never left the Old Home way, 


Nor faced the rain. 


(Thank you; Do you know,—are you conscious whether any 
of the old buildings remain on the farm?) 

Sold ; home gone, home made over, gone.*** 

(What do you think of the flood of Catholicism that seems to 
be pushing over the country?) 

It is inevitable, the flood of Catholicism is the result of too 
much indifference and too much liberality on the part of you 
yourselves, you invited it and encouraged it for gain, and you 
must pay; the evil is not all evil, good will follow but the taste 
must be bitter and yourselves suffer. 

(Then it will not be enduring?) 7 

The inevitable must follow the inevitable, the earth throws off 


evil else the lethargy would hold and progression halt. % ude 
(And how long will the evil endure?) wt 
Until the effects of the evil are gone, hardly the length of time ai 7 


that you think; the evil is not as deep as the appearance, the in- 
fluence of your open minds has cauterized the opens sore and A Gee 
the evil is less poisonous. 


112. This is correct. The buildings have disappeared and the cellar of ie 
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(It will do the nation good?) 

Yes, good will follow the punishment; let matters work and 
let faith work. 

(C. F. Dole says “ The key-note of all our modern thought is 
unity, but what possible unity can there be between good and 
evil?”) 

The unity of the corrective force. 

He further says that evil is not evil when properly viewed." 

Yes, evil is only the negation of present good, only apparent, 
therefore if good or evil works and teaches is it not on a unity? 

(“‘ You cannot have unity everywhere else and discover at all 
points the standard of the universe, and cease to have unity and 
set up a dualism all by itself in the case of human history and 
man’s moral problems.”) 

Ask for unity,—the law remains the law of progression, and 
the seeming hindrances and oppositions are only your incentives 
to greater unity when the result of opposition is felt, opposition 
breeds unity, hindrances further progression, the obstacles breed 
determination and success becomes assured. 


Mar. 14, 1912. 


(Good Day! Shall we write today ?) 
Ask. 
(Will Dr. Parker talk about the Episcopal Church? Uncle 
Elbridge has given us one side, can you give us the other?) 

Ask for the Episcopal Church, yes ask,—angels—here in a 

You ask for the Episcopal Church,—we ask why? you know 
your own reasons for antipathy. 

The man does not respond, the surface only is stirred; take a 
man of small calibre—he responds and answers as he has been 
taught but the surface only is ruffled—the worship is only me- 
chanical, he does not need think—he only reads or repeats and 
his duty is discharged. He must have an incentive to effort to 
produce his best, and the written service does not demand effort— 
it is easy; his attention is caught by a multitude of motions and 
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113. This doctrine is characteristic of Parker. 
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music, his energy does not demand play. How much harder it is 


for an honest Methodist to shout “ Amen”, 


because he must © 


_ know what he endorses and must needs follow the lesson; not —s_—© 


- that the Methodist is intelligent, but that at least effort is re- | 


quired, whereas the prattle of the Episcopal service is only re- 
peated,—perhaps after the fashion of Mother Goose. 

(But is it not a good thing to memorize, is it not valuable and 
good material for thought ?) 

Good material enough—best of material perhaps, but no effort 
is required on the part of the worshipper to formulate for himself, 
he cannot appreciate that of others. 

(Is that all? will you now comment on that creed of Mr. 


(Implication No. 1. “Te 

(God as Infinite Spirit athe ilies justice is perfect love.) 

Yes infinite, unbounded, limitless, and unfathomable and per- 
fect, and therefore injustice is impossible and cannot be. He is 
love limitless and all-pervading. 

(2. Death, not as an invasion of evil from without, nor as the 
result of divine anger or human sin, but as a part of God’s uni- 
versal and eternal order.) 

The law of God is just and perfect and cannot fail, since in His 
wisdom death is a release from confines of flesh to the freedom of 
spirit life, we cannot conceive of it as a punishment, only as a 
blessing and a wonderful working for our good; it is only when 
we are blinded by our earth ties that we dread or fear the un- 
known; when the faith becomes fixed upon the love of God 
nothing is of fear to us; we can have faith in Him because we 
know He is perfect and we are His creatures and live by His love. 

(3. The natural immortality of all souls.) 

Soul is the presence of divinity in growth, therefore since we 
are the growing of divinity we cannot perish, we must fulfill our 
destiny and sooner or later arrive. 

(We arrive where—what is the ultimate?) 

Oneness with perfection, perfect sympathy, perfect goodness, 
, and oneness like like Him and of Him, by 
Him and with Him, His and His creation, absolute goodness and 
purity but absolutely ourselves. 
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(But being like Him and perfect we shall not hold His attri- 
butes and become gods?) 

We become His, but like Him and content to be so; He is God 
and He alone we when perfect can appreciate perfection and then 
we shall be content that He is as He is. 

(4. Cause and effect as universal and eternal.) 

As universal and eternal? yes everlasting; the laws of God are 
perfect and shall endure, and as long as the universe exists the 
laws shall work perfectly and in order for the mighty growth of 
perfection. 

(5. Character and destiny under the law of cause and effect; 
so results take the place of arbitrary reward and punishment.) 

The human soul is emplanted in flesh for growth by experi- 
ence, and cause and effect is that experience and is self-directed, 
all is to the increase of knowledge and may awaken spiritual 
growth; the reward is here and the punishment here, all by our 
own act; the release is here, all is the working of the law. 

(6. Souls enter the next life what they are, and go up or down 
as they will. But all will ultimately go up, because they will see 
and understand the necessary conditions for the attainment of 
good and consequent happiness.) 

You are at death started on your journey for perfection, you 
have made your own handicaps; you needed your experience for 
your material for judgment and knowledge of effects, and thus 
you are now able to see more clearly from the results of your 
experience, you are at liberty to pursue your journey ; you are as 
you have had wisdom, and upon you depends your achievements, 

(7. Revelation natural and universal,—God coming into brain 
and heart and character as fast and as far as human experience 
makes way for Him. All Bibles contain revelation, but none of 
them are infallible. Revelation is progressive and eternal.) 

Yes all-pervading is revelation, it is experience in growth, in 
books, in trees, in acts, in all about us, in all, and we are able to 
learn of the future by everything about us; the past is revelation, 
all is revelation ; we are only to be able to see to behold revelation. 

(8. Jesus and all the great Revealers, Prophets, seers, and 
teachers were Sons of God, as all men may be, but transcending 
the ordinary levels of life as the mountains out-tower the plains. 
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lead on the world.) 
: Spiritual leaders are the inevitable result of growth, we hold 


: great men in all times of life and no one knows whence their su- _ 


periority except the one who has planned; all men are able to 


those who are themselves given to God. 

Complete faith is for few and few can reach those heights 
environment, love, and faith are all needed, man seeks faith and 
becomes of God. 

(9. If true to their mission, the churches, as religious associ- 


the most important of all things,—/how to think and live.) 

Church life is indispensable in the growth of human life, since 
man became an intelligent being he has had need of religious 
association and of sympathetic companionship for his spiritual 


beneficial, but when it becomes overbearing and dwarfing, re- 


or demands submission without self-expression, then it is heinous 
and of evil. 

(10. Universal brotherhood and service as the highest law 
of life.) 

The advancement of mankind toward godliness is not erratic, 


may retard, yet the average steadily becomes of a higher order; 


the average; thus we must remain a brotherhood and the ad- 
vancement of the brotherhood is the growth of the body, all are 
of the brotherhood and must help each other. 

(11. Peace, the uplifting of womanhood, mutual help, in- 
dustry, independence, and universal hope, here and hereafter.) 
Peace the knowledge of the result................ccccccees 
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They have come to teach men spiritual truth and to lift up and _ 


ations, are the most important in the world, because they teach men — 


development, while this development is encouraged to greater — 
growth the result is progression; while it is practical and con- 
ducive to the interests bodily and spiritually it is valuable and 


fusing enlarging of ideas or progression by obedience to petty — 
rites and ceremony and observances, while it checks intelligence | 


it is as a whole, a few may advance beyond the average and a few 


we need the poor runners, we need the dotards for the benefit of © 


excel a little over some and others over much, the greatest are 
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Ges ‘May 1, 1912. 


Yes, are you ready for your case? ry 

(Would Mr. Parker volunteer and talk to us?) 

Ask. 

(Anything more about the wreck?) a ai 

sgpdeececbuduate Wait, the Titanic went down to the bottom 
with men women and babies; the floats sank after the ship; the 
bodies were not drowned but crushed; the dead are not afloat 

(What would you care to talk about?) 

Ask some questions. 

(We have been reading Dr. Hyslop’s account of tin anal 
writings ; do you know anything on the subject?) 

For Stockton? yes he wrote the stories and he placed his in- 
fluence on the case, but he was hard to identify. The stories are 
his and yet not his, and equally one and the other. 

Stockton is remarkably interested, the case calls much inter- 
est. You held for him yet your stories were weak; the case is 

interesting but you did not identify him as well as others. 

(Do you know anything about Stockton’s life?) : ‘i 

I know very little from your interests, he was a different order 
than I was interested in, and so I did not read his works; he was 
of a later generation. 

(He claims to have been a carpenter at one time but we can 


find no proof of it.) din 
I do not know. As for Emerson,—I know of him. . ~. 
(Let us talk of him then,....... es a 


Ask for the man who made essays and sermons full of thought 
and expression the most subtle and far-reaching. 

(Tell us something of his life.) 

He was born and brought up in the village; his father was a 
preacher and taught the boy as himself, the boy was deep and 
earnest and revolted from the theology. 

The case was ne of deep study and thinking, he was the 


114. Emerson was not born in any village but in Boston, which, however, 
was still a town in 1803 the year of his birth. His father was Rev. William 
Emerson of the First Church. 
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greatest thinker of his time or any other time; the like has never 
been found. The boy was an earnest and steady boy fond of 
fields and woods and quiet; the fields and woods talked to him; 
men and women seemed to reveal themselves to him; he under- 


ciples; the plans of the universe seemed revealed to him; his 
judgment was clean and decisive, he understood from the ex- 
periences of himself and others; he was quick to discern and ap- 
preciate ; he talked well and freely but was not quick to express 
an opinion,—rather he would deliberate. 

(Could you explain some of his writings to us?) 

Ask. 

(Then will you please comment on this,— 7 

(“ The soul strives amain to live and work through all things. 
It would be the only fact.’’) 

The fundamental principle of the human kind is the self 
preservation instinct, this is according to the man whether he be 
of a physical or spiritual growth; yet it is the unexplained to man 
that he invariably believes in the existence of the soul after bodily 
death, and that principle dominates his life at some period 
whether he will or no. 

(Again,—* The soul within us is sentiment, outside of us it is 
a law.”) 

The law and the sentiment coincide, we consider the soul, the 
cultivation of ethics, in the light of impractical; and yet it is the 
one thing, the law being simply the expression of the soul. 

(“ So signal is the failure of all attempts to make this separa- 


Ee. cctawnanes but for the circumstance that when the disease 
began in the will, of rebellion and separation, the intellect is at 
once affected, so that the man ceases to see God whole in each 
object, but is able to see the sensual allurement of an object and 
not the sensual hurt.”) 

The growth of the soul is the growth of the man, and man 
cannot grow unless he can perceive the need of growth, for he 
cannot indulge in the physical passions and pleasures without 
feeling the physical re-action or losing the spiritual acuteness. 

The sensual is a part of the mission of mankind in that repro- 


stood the moods and phases of nature, of epochs and the prin- is 


tion of the good from the lax, that the experiment would not be 
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duction is necessary, but when this is degraded the spiritual is 
debased. 

(Can we go a little further with this?) 

We chose as we wish, and you wish to see good, we overlook 
all else and seek as we choose. 

(“ The relations of the soul to the divine spirit are so pure 
that it is profane to seek to interpose helps.”) 

Yes that is true, the lure and the interposition of the helper, 
or the object of remembrance, become of more importance than 
the spirit ; the pure relation is almost unrealized, an enjoyment of 
the moment, an unconscious thanking. But when this becomes 
formal the spiritual is lost and the worship is forced. 

(“ When good is near you, when you have life in yourself,—it 
is not by any known or appointed way; you shall not discern the 
footprints of any other; you shall not see the face of man; you 
shall not hear any name ;—the way, the thought, the good, shall 
be wholly strange and new.”) 

The natural life, the natural law are the exponents of spirit- 
uality to each individual; insomuch as individuality is funda- 
mental it stands therefore that each individual must be by himself 
in his spiritual world. 

When his individuality is broken, and he is at the command of 
another, he ceases to be himself in his expressions, and he is not 
himself and therefore the expression is unnatural. 

(“ This one fact the world hates, that the soul becomes; for that 
forever degrades the past; turns all riches to poverty, all reputa- 
tion to shame; confounds the saint with the rogue; shoves Jesus 
and Judas equally aside.”) 

That the personality becomes characterized, and no death, no 
atonement, no help from others can alter your own expression, as 
you form yourself. 

(“ Who has more soul than I masters me though he should 
not raise his finger, round him I must revolve by the gravitation 


of spirits.”) die 
That is the appreciation. 


= e should like time to think of these things.) ia 
will do better again. again. 
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May 19, 1912. 
(Good Morning! Shall we write?) abe ve 
Ask for friend, ask for home. 


(Mr. Parker? we cannot ask for his home as we can find no oa a” 
way to verify any statements.) 

(Sanborn,—he was not cordial, and 1 we have not seen or heard 
of him since father called on him.) 

He does not interest? well he is disgusted and unpleasant, © 
sorry too; he was not opinionated and unkind, ask for his hand i 
sometime and see his way when he comes here.*** _ 

(It is impossible to see what is before us. What shall we talk : 
about ?) 

About the time just now,—the trees, the bloom and the sweep- 
ing leaves,—droop, and elm, buds, trees, violets and brook. 

(Yes I can see all that.) 

The Spring always interested me, it was so refreshing, so in- 
spiring, so promising. [Parker’s biography says he was a great 
lover of flowers and Spring.] 

(Yes, it is the same with all and the promise is the best, no 
other season has that sensation with it.) 

Yes you feel it, the Spring is the only season that refreshes, 


a 


the Winter tires, the Summer heats, the Autumn saddens, but ay 
the Spring seems to promise a greater joy for the future. Did ae 
you ever notice the little flowers growing beside the brooks, how Eleni 


wonderful, sweet and innocent they are in the Spring! The 
whole season is for the modest flowers and for gentle and demure; 
but the Summer flaunts and is greater and boisterous and not 
alike. The trees are wonderful and are as beautiful as the 


Autumn colors, except one is life and the other death, and the i ; 
hope is in the one and the decay in the other. And the birds in 
Spring prospect, and not the past gone but the future ahead; the _ 


months are too short and the time slipping by too fast ; the heat - 
in Summer is too long but never a Spring day; weather is soon ber 
over. Now let us talk, and how about Emerson? es, 


115. Mr. Goodhue went to see Mr. Frank Sanborn, to talk over the 
statements as to Emerson, but found him unsympathetic toward psychic —_ 
matters. The last clause of the answer might be taken to mean that Parker 
thought Sanborn had died. He is still living. 
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(All right! “ There is somewhat that resembles the ebb and 
flow of the sea, day and night, man and woman, in a single needle 
of the pine, in a kernel of corn, in each individual of every animal 
tribe.”’) 

There is the promise of more to come, the fulfillment of the 
law, the acquiescence to the inevitable, the growth and the re- 
sults, the future and the past; the law unchangeable and the 
growth inevitable ; the result of the plan. 

(“ What your heart thinks is right ts right, the soul’s emphasis 
is always right.’’) 

The soul is the guide for betterment, a man may be depraved 
and yet he is conscious of a longing for different, the soul is striv- 
ing underneath all, and the yearning, the longing,—this depths of 
the inner man’s yearning,—this is the soul striving for better and 


is the Spirit of the Eternal in man. Newnan 7 
(It is hard to question without study.) 
Ask,—we are all alive. 


(“ We are often made to feel that there is another youth and 
age which is not measured from our natural birth.”) 
The age and the youth of the intellect,—the learning of life’s 


i ; lessons and the growth of the inner man,—not the physical but 
the mental and spiritual which we all know,—the inner life. 

FS : (“ The position men have given Jesus now for many centuries 
\F is a position of authority: It characterizes themselves, it cannot 


alter the eternal facts.”) 

Sh The Spring flowers are the sturdiest and the hardiest of all 
flowers, they thrive in defiance of wind and weather, yet they are 
unassuming and are at times insignificant ; thus was Christ, a man 
of no assumption, modest, and retiring, self-abnegating and seek- 
ing the good of others before himself and dignified only because 
he was so; simply seeking for others he assumed no authority, he 
sought to live only for the good, and in that he assumed authority 
7 only when the good demanded assumption ; thus the Spring flow- 
ers do not assume to (advise) yet they are there and hold their 
places. 

(“The soul gives itself alone, original, and pure, to the 
Lonely, Original, and Pure; who on those conditions gladly in- 
habits, leads, and speaks through it.”) 

The same,—the simple is the ‘sublime ; ; he that seeks purity is 
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the exponent of purity to others. The Spring flowers are the 
simplest of all flowers yet they are the sweetest and the tenderest 
of flowers. 

(“I am somehow receptive of the Great Soul and thereby I 
overlook the sun and the stars, and feel them to be but the fair 
accidents and effects which change and pass.’’) 

Ask for the soul,—the fundamental and the physical are the 
passing,—the All Creator is the enduring,—the physical but the work 
of His hands, we endure, we are of Him; they perish, they are 
simply for time; we are of Him, from Him, for Him. 

They are His handiwork and for our use, and perish as they 
are not for Him again. 

Ask again. 


This incident has an advantage over the Canaan, Alstead and 
Deerfield Farms incident in that we are told that the medium 
was almost totally ignorant of any knowledge as to Parker’s 
life. It is also rather unique in that the communicator deliber- 
ately refused at first to disclose his name in order to see if he 
could give sufficient information to establish his identity. It was 
not until the eighth sitting, five weeks after he first appeared, 
that he acknowledged he was Parker. This was on April 14, 
1911, the first communication having been on March 8, 1911. He 
had been recognized by Mr. Goodhue before Apr. 14, however, 
and of course after Mrs. Coggeshall’s prediction on March 7, his 
appearance was doubtless expected at any time. 

Much of this record is taken up with comments on religion, 
answers to questions as to the spirit world and other non-evi- 
dential material. The theological views expressed are in the 
main consonant with Parker’s known opinions; on the other hand 
they represent also the views of the medium and her father, the 
question then being whether the medium is normally capable of 
expressing the thoughts in the language given. On this point my 
opinion is that much of the language chosen is beyond her normal 
capacity, and probably that of her father also, although the latter, 
as showrgin the phrasing of many of the questions and the authors 
quoted in them, appears as a man of wide reading and ready com 
mand of language. 


CONCLUSION, 
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Taking the specific statements about Parker’s life and work 
I find 93 of them practically correct, as against 30 wrong. The 
correct statements are given in most cases without any guessing 
or fishing on the first trial; and some of the wrong ones (like the 
name of his street in Boston being that of a tree) are repeatedly 
persisted in after strong hints that they were wrong. 

It does not seem worth while to discuss these evidential mat- 
ters in detail, because from Mr. Goodhue’s comments and my 
footnotes the reader can see how nearly the answers corresponded 
to the facts. 

Prescott F. 


The first of the Parker communications occurred about eleven 
weeks after the last communication regarding the Farms. What 
impresses one most in comparing the two sets of messages is the 
marked change of style in the later set. Certain characteristics of 
the earlier manner are, indeed, carried over. Thus “ ask ” is con- 
stantly used by Parker; and “ hand” and “ case”’ are sometimes 
used, but not nearly as often as in the first set of communications. 
More persistent is the rhythm of coupling two nouns, adjectives, 
or phrases; but in many places, especially in the longer para- 
graphs, this is not prominent. The increased fluency may be due 
in part to the progress in the development of the medium, and in 
part to the fact that many messages were concerned with 
doctrines and opinions rather than with detailed facts. Neverthe- 
less, giving due weight to these considerations, the change in 
style is quite marked and quite abrupt. 

It is evident that much of the value of this record turns on the 
correctness of Mr. Goodhue’s statement, given at the beginning of 
this part of the article, as to the extent of the medium’s knowl- 
edge and of his own in regard to Parker. The good faith of both 
is beyond question; and there is no evidence of any somnambu- 
listic tendency on the part of the medium, which would let in the 
hypothesis that she examined the notes in Parker’s book or the 
Century Dictionary, or later Weiss’s Life, without being conscious 
of doing so. Further, Mr. Goodhue states that Weiss’s book was 
not in the house until about May 11, 1911, by which time many 
details not given in the first two books had been communicated. 
There is, of course, the possibility that, Mrs. Harrison may have 
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library, or read some book or newspaper article at some other 
time, and forgotten all about having done so. As to this, the : +7! 
author can only say that it took him several weeks’ research ina f 
large library and by asking questions of various persons to secure be 3 ae 
the material printed in the notes. peo 
A more reasonable theory is that Mrs. Harrison might have 
got some of the facts telepathically from her father. But sucha =” 
view covers only part of the ground, as it appears that Mr. Good- gone 
hue himself was ignorant as to most of the answers at the time oer 
they were given. It is, however, possible that some answers were oa 
obtained in this way. The testimony of the communicators has ae 
always been that Mr. Goodhue is a psychic help in his daughter’s ea 
work; and the author’s experience with Mrs. Keeler has con- iy 
vinced him that telepathy between a sitter and a medium is very sy 
common, in spite of the fact that it often fails to work just where _ 
one would expect it to be most in evidence. : 
Taking all the sittings together in both series, there seems to 
be considerable evidence of the supernormal. And this will be = 
reinforced by an article soon to appear in the Journal containing 
instances of information furnished by Mrs. Harrison as to 
various persons and things long passed away, as to which Mr. oe are 
Goodhue was entirely ignorant, and which he was able to verify _ i. 
only by considerable research and by consulting the “ oldest in- ie Ria ‘ 
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ee A CASE OF INCIPIENT OBSESSION. 
By James H. Hystop. 


The dates show that the present case has been on record for 
some years, having been investigated as best we could do at the 
time of its occurrence. It was more of a perplexity to me then 
than it is now, in as much as many cases have come before us 
since then which we had opportunities to investigate rightly. 
They established the fact of obsession and so afford a criterion 
by which we may judge other instances. There was no first 
grade evidence of the supernormal in the present case, by which 
I mean that we do not have the record of facts which could be 
substantiated by others than the patient, and hence the occurrence 
even of the subjective phenomena depends for its support on 
the man’s own testimony. But there need be no trouble in 
accepting his word for the actual experiences which the man 
reported. The medical man would have to accept his statements 
in order to diagnose the case as abnormal, and short of that he 
could only accuse the man of deliberate fraud and lying, an 
accusation which I took fully into account at the time of making 
my observations, and I think any reader of the narrative would 
easily and clearly see that the phenomena are bona fide. It 
matters not what the explanation be, hysteria, paranoia, dementia, 
or psychic invasion. The only perplexity regards the true ex- 
planation, and that could not be in favor of obsession or any 
other process involving foreign influences, unless we have reasons 
for classifying the case with others in which the evidence of 
invasion could not be questioned. The man reported nothing 
which students of psychic phenomena have not frequently ob- 
served in trustworthy cases. The occurrence of apparitions of 
the dead or dying has been established, whatever the explanation 
and other phenomena observed in this instance have marked 
psychic invasions. The consequence is that the case does not 
rest wholly upon the testimony of the patient. All that we really 
need to question in his statements regards the interpretation of 
his experiences, and I do not care to urge with any assurance a 
verdict in favor of undoubted obsession. The evidence of ab 
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normal mental states was overwhelming, be 
adopted for explaining them. This fact permits the sceptic to — 
insist, if he wishes, that the case must be classified with one or 
the other types of incipient insanity with which physicians are 
familiar. But for the existence of the various cases already 
published, especially the Doris Fischer case, I should not antag- 
onize the ordinary verdict of such a case. But there are facts 
in it which must receive attention and which point in another 
direction, even if we cannot be sure that they prove anything. 
The man’s apparition of his wife is the first fact of interest. 
He had shown no tendencies to dissociation until her death and 
very little experience, if any, suggesting that he was even psychic. 
But the sudden shock of her death, and in fact the experience 
which just preceded her death, were indications of approaching 
psychic phenomena or the possibility of them. While there is 
nothing to prove that the apparition was anything more than an 
hallucination due to the excitement of the occasion, the evidence 
in Phantasms of the Living is not in favor of its being purely 
subjective. It could just as well have been veridical as better 
authenticated cases. Then the development of raps and auto- 
matic writing very greatly confirms the suspicion of outside in- 
fluences which fail to give the kind of evidence needed for proof 
of the supernormal. But it is the extraordinary number of 
reported experiences coinciding with well attested phenomena in 
authentic and proved cases of mediumship that confirms the 
theory of mediumship in this case, tho it did not receive the 
development that would be required for making it evidential. 
The sensation of leaving his body and of being outside of it, 
of being under the control of another personality, of an arm 
being thrust down into his own body, of the existence of a 
spiritual form, of electric currents when apparent invasion was 
taking place, and various other phenomena which were not men- 
tioned in his slight reading on this subject, all go to show that it 
is not easy to explain the facts without supposing incipient psy- 
chic invasions. The force of these can be ascertained only by 
familiarity with the literature of the subject, and I shall not 
urge the view on its own credentials. I am merely putting on _ 
record a case which some day will be classified more pee 4 
than the sceptic will allow us to do at present. te = oe 
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The man was German and did not know the English lan- 
guage as well as was necessary to make as intelligent statements 
as we may require. Besides he was not a well educated man, 
not well enough educated to make his observation of his ex- 
periences as good as one may desire. But all this only helps to 
establish their honesty and that is half the problem. The im- 
portant thing is the outcome of it where the external symptoms 
were in favor of a diagnosis of insanity. He was so adjudged 
by the physicians and the one to whom he went, after taking all 
the money the man had, sent him to Bellevue and refused to treat 
him. I do not believe he could have done anything with the 
man, if he had tried to treat him, because he diagnosed him as 
insane. That was the reason for sending him to Bellevue for 
public care. The man did not wish to accept any such disposition 
of his case, and came to me again. I have described how I cured 
him, which was by hypnosis and suggestion. I did this in three 
or four days’ work. The physician certainly could not be blamed 
for his theory of the case. No one not familiar with psychic 
phenomena could adjudge it otherwise. I did not specify in my 
record exactly what the symptoms were. The facts were that 
the man thought rats were crawling about through his brain and 
he could talk of nothing else. He was wild with excitement 
about it and I undertook the attempt to cure him with many 
misgivings. As I found I could hypnotize him I felt that I had 
a chance to cure the case and succeeded. 

The man was able in a few days to go on with his work and 
soon went back to the stage, learning to play on the violin, so he 
wrote me, and attributed this all to spirits. Of that I have no 
evidence. But he kept in touch with me and wrote me more 
than once that he was perfectly well and happy and earning his 
living with his violin on the stage. This he did for several years 
after the cure and comparatively recently he wrote again telling of 
his success. We have still to determine just how the cure was 
affected. It does not make it clear to say suggestion, because 
no one knows what suggestion is. But whatever process is 
described by that term was probably one involved, and we still 
have to investigate such cases by cross reference to assure us 
: of what might have been done in the therapeutics of the matter. 
I have no doubt that if he had been confined in an asylum he 
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would have gone insane. But he was saved this disaster, and 
the facts, if taken as evidence of incipient obsession, may serve 
as a suggestion to physicians who meet similar instances.—Editor. 


+ V—— F—— Loner, April 24th, 06. 


Dear SIR,— 


addressing you. 

I am a native of Saxony, Germany, 36 years old. Came to this 
country about 11 years ago; Lutheran school education. Profes- 
sion, Gymnast—(Roman Rings, etc.). 

My wife’s constant ailing made it necessary to give up Circus 
life (5 years ago). I picked out an out-of-door work (gardening) 
as the most likely to suit me. 

My wife was of a rather religious mind and of a very jolly, 
lovable disposition. My associations with Athletes, Actors and 
Show-people made a very material man out of me. My belief was, 
that Heaven and Hell are right here, and death the end of both. 
My wife died on the 20th of November, 1905, in E—— 
hospital, following operation, tumor of Uterus, and got buried the 
next day, (21st). 

You may well imagine my feelings. We had been married nearly 
13 years, had side by side worked together, had seen good and bad 
times, and had expected to get old together, and if possible, die 
with each other. I was the more miserable, as my common sense 
told me that this was the finale. 

On the 22nd (day after burial) when doing my chores in barn 
between 8 and 9 o’clock forenoon, I felt something a few feet away 
from me, and behind me, and a little above my height. Somehow 
I did not turn around at once, and when I did, I saw, for a 
moment, what I may describe as a revolving circle of sparks and 
small flashes, and heard a fluttering as—well, as a bird perhaps, 
would make. A great sweet feeling of comfort, delight, content, I 4 
cannot describe it, ran all over me. Now I have been reasoning 
with myself for nearly four months, that I never saw or heard any . 
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Pror. JAMEs H. Hys op, 


Your book, “Science and Future Life” is my reason for ia 
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such thing, and after such reasoning, I am the more sure that ] 
heard it. 

I may state here that I am a total abstainer and vegetarian, 
(my past training includes these habits) and in full health. As 
to character, my employer and most everybody in E » who 
know us, will testify. Gradually a change came over me. I lost 
all interest in fiction and newspapers. Books, which I would never 
have cared for before became of the greatest interest to me, and I 
am (in a fair and commonsense way) to be a convinced believer 
that our bodily death does not end all. I know now, after what I 
experienced, that something in me or out of me will meet my 
Sofia some time. Also, I remembered that I had been given a 
silent warning by a mutual deceased friend of ours, (in a dream) 
several months before Sofia’s death, which I then not understood. 

My dear Sir, I have several of your works and feel that you 
understand me, and will not consider me a fool or madman to write 
you this. It would not do for me to talk to anyone about these 
things, and I do not care either. But as you are such a careful man 
in your researches, I would write you what has kept me thinking for 
the last few months. There was no face or voice, but I know that 
my wife had something to do with it. I felt her presence in it, 
only a different presence again as perhaps her earthly presence was. 
Be that all, as it may be, it has certainly made a better man out of 
me. I talk slower, think more, show more kindness to everybody 
and everything, have lost my fear of death, and possess the happi- 
ness and surety of seeing my Sofia again, no matter what the most 
intelligent, smartest man would say to the contrary. 

I do not expect an answer from you, Prof. Hyslop, and I wish 
that you consider this letter a private matter between us. 

As my home is broken up now, I intend to go in the show 
business again by next spring, and will put the finishing touches on 
my work in New York coming winter, — — , — Ave. where 
I am well known by my stage name, — , and I may try to see 
you or hear you lecture if possible. Allow me to sign myself 
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V—— F—— Lopcr, May Sth, 1906. 
Pror. JAMEs H. Hystop, Esq., 
My Dear Sir,— 

I will answer your questions in detail. Will give you also 
addresses of friends but would ask you, (if my case does interest 
you that far) not to mention my experience to them, excepting 
Mr. J S——, who knows all and is interested himself. As 
a particular favor, please use plain sheets. 

Our barn is a very small affair, floor to ceiling only 10 feet, 
length 20, width 18, plenty of daylight, all matched boards, built 
two years ago. Keep not horse. I mention this to show that it is 
impossible for any birds to nest there without my knowing it. 

Question 1. I must confess (to my shame) that on the morning 
after burial I was not thinking so much of Sofia but of my own 
troubles and my future, when I heard that whirring, swishing, 
fluttering noise behind and a little above me. A strange feeling 
kept me from turning around. When I did, I saw a moving circle 
of sparks, which disappeared with my first step toward it. I ex- 
perienced that comforting, delightful, peaceful feeling and felt 
Sofia’s presence, when I saw the circle, (not when I heard the 
noise). Somehow, all my troubles seemed small to me all day after 
this. I was happy in spite of myself. But it set me to thinking and 
got me into inquiring for truth concerning such things. 

2. I have bad dreams in which my wife walks aside of me, but 
the strange thing about this is that Sofia does not seem to recognize 
me and love me any more. 

3. A German Pole, who worked with us in times gone by, and 
who had proved himself better than the average friend, died some 
seven or eight years ago suddenly, heart disease, in a barber’s chair. 
A few months before my wife’s death, I had a dream in which 
Puck, (our friend’s pet name) came very close to me and looked 
very long and very sorrowful into my eyes, then turned and left me, 
never spoke or made a sign. At that time I thought nothing of any 
dream but I mentioned this dream to my wife and it stuck to my 
memory, because Puck, when in life, could never have looked on 
anyone in such a manner, no matter how hard he tried because he 
was all fun in persona. (Clown). 

4. You may write whatever you like to Mr. J 
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S—— is a sober, steady, honest Scotchman, who knew my 
-- wife well, knows me well and wants to get at the truth himself. 
Please do not mention my experience to the following people 

but ask whatever you like about me or Sophie and use plain sheets 
of writing paper. [Here three names and addresses were given.] 

I do not include my employer’s name in the list. They are nice 
people, but I feel so, you better not ask them. Hoping that you 
will tell me sometime if there is any possibility at all for me to get 
word from my wife, per medium, which in your estimation is 
genuine (which matter I will sift to the bottom coming winter if 

I am alive and have the means to do so) and stating that it is hard 
for me to tell just what I mean, my being a foreigner and having 


only common school education. Rats 
I beg to remain “het 
Very sincerely “ida 


~ 7 
P. S. 
I may describe Sophia’s presence after death as: 
In one of her happiest moods, carefree and the same time some- 


thing about her which kept me from even speaking her name, and 
the same time so forceful, that I knew it was she. 


no credit in any tale of such a kind, even if it was a person of the 
most truthful reputation, but I cannot go back on my own sound, 
good senses. 


, N. J., June 9, 1906. 
Mr. JAMEs H. Hystop, Sec’y, New York City. 
DEAR SIR;— 

Yours June 7th 1906. Mr. S—— H—— is steady and trust- 
worthy in all his dealings with us and with people he has been 


4 ae employed. I have never heard anything against him since I have 
ar known him around here. I understand he is well liked by the 
ss people he is now with. 


Yours truly, 
ie i, S. C. G., W. S. R. R. and Nat’l Ex. Co. 


I must say myself that I, before I saw and heard, would put} suc 
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July 11, ’06. 
As far as I know, Mr. S J— H is a temperate, Say ae 
industrious and trustworthy man. +e 


Sincerely, 


Dr. JAMES H. Hystor, 
My Dear Sir,— 

Your letter d. 3/26, adr. to had — peony 
my absence from there. It has just come into my hands. Kindly 

accept encl. $9. for rest of fee and put me down as member. 

Ihave Jan’ and Feb. Nos. of the Journal. If not too late, oblige 

me by mailing all publications in my section from January up. 

Ref. to Page 35, Editorial, I called at you last Feb. intending to 

give you a verbal account of facts, or which appear to me to be 


such. I am not a crank or a man of unreasoning credulity. I follow ai ey 
your work so closely because of my own strange experiences since See 
my wife’s death. I firmly believed that my wife made her presence “ie a 


known to me. I was happy and kept silent ; but one evening during ae 
lst January something new happened which put me on my guard, Pa 
greatly worried me and made me mistrust my theory. Then I 
ame to you to confide in you, but found it too difficult to explain 
myself. I gave up my work and went on a long vacation. 

If you desire, L will send you a short report (no public matter) 
and will answer questions you might want to ask me. Would also 
thankful if you would give me your view so I know what I am at. 
Enjoy perfect health, lead a good life, and am out of doors. 
Believe me to be a om interested reader of the acourans etc. 
aid allow me to sign 
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N. J., May 9th, ’07. 
Dr. JAmMEs H. Hystop, 
My Dear Sir— 

My wife died on the 20th of Nov. 1905, still under influence of 
ether, after an operation in Hospital. My first experience 
day after burial is known to you. 

During spring 1906 I noticed queer little knocks resembling the 
breaking of a twig, seeming to jump out of trunk, boxes, looking- 
glass, table, etc. also a very delicate, insisting singing noise in ears 
esp. the left. I ignored these things, describing them to natural 
causes and some trifling disorder in my ears. Later on I found 
that my mail, incoming money, visitors, were announced before 
arrival by the singing noise. I investigated the knocks and got sure 
that dry wood, worms, wind, would not explain entirely. WhenI 
waited for knocks they would not come, but they put in an appear 
ance unexpected, generally evenings. Finally I came to believe that 
my wife made her presence known to me and I was glad and 
thankful. Took neighboring coachman in my confidence and in my 
cottage one evening, to find out really if I only imagine these 
noises. I sat on chair, he was reclining on couch, both of us talking 
about the resp. value of our horses, etc. No knocks. Friend waited 
an hour and told me laughingly that he would come again some 
other evening. Very suddenly came two loud knocks on the wall 
near my friend’s head. Friend ran away and I could not induce 
him to come again to me after dark. But it convinced me that I 
heard right. 

One afternoon in June, about five o’clock, or so, I felt an 
irresistible impulse to go in my room and sit down. I did so. After 
a while I saw the air 4 or 5 feet away from me beginning to boil, 
get thick, look as smoke, then form itself to a small cloud, come to 
me and settle on my head. This happened again in the same way 
a few weeks later. I felt certain that it was my wife’s spirit, and! 
was happy. When it made the 3rd appearance, again in the same 
way, I waited until it had settled on my head, then I put very 
gently my hands up to caress it and received a feeling as if my 
face and hands were covered with very fine, moist silk. As it was 
a very disagreeable and sickly feeling, I began having doubts as t0 
it was. next : close shut my eyes 
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and could not see it) but did not put my hands up again. The 
next impulse to go to my room came during Decbr, but I resisted 
it and went to town. It still catches me now ‘sometimes in the 
evening when seated, but it is not so tense as before, does not settle 
on my head and seems to pass over me into void. I wake some- 
times out of my sleep, knowing that I am awake and seeing on the 
right wall wonderful moving sceneries, valleys, lakes, mountains, 
etc. What impresses me so is the great quickness of movement, 
but I can take in all details, and the movement is from right to left, 
goes away from me. Very pleasant sensation, and good sleep 
following it after. 

I never forgot one night in October I woke up, wide awake but 
unable to move, resisting with all my strength a powerful, shapeless 
body of light which either was trying to get into me or else wanted 
to take me with it, I do not know, I cannot explain it any better. 
I felt for days the effect of the battle in my limbs. 

Last winter the knocks changed; they came not so often and 
electric; they kept away from table and boxes, but went to walls 
and floor of room. They were louder and resembled the putting 
down a cane. 

One evening during January, 1907, when I was undressing my- 
self to go to bed, I heard behind me a very sharp, part whistle, part 
bad laugh, followed by the noise of a splash of water on the floor. 
I was frightened, it took me so unaware and there was no mistake 
about its reality. Then I got angry and spoke out loud something 
as: “ This is not my wife; she would never frighten me so.” I 
put on my clothes and spent the night sitting near the stove. (with 
my gun near me.) It has not come back again and I hope it never 
will. 

The next morning I gave notice to my former employer that 
I would like to leave as soon as someone else would take my place. 
I gave of course some other reason. I paid you a visit and went 
traveling. But this January incident learned me a good lesson. I 
do not jump on conclusions any more so quickly. 

At the present time the singing noise still acts as messenger, 
and I like it, rather. ‘The knocks are with me also, but they come 
only occasionally in an apologizing way and are long and gentle. I 
got so used to them now I do not pay much attention, but the belief 
that these things proclaim the spirit as of my wife, is gaining. 
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cannot help feeling that these gentle knocks may have some con- 
nection with the January incident. But why do these things follow 
my wife’s death* 

You are welcome to make use of this report or not, I do not 
care as long as you leave my name out of print; perhaps it would 
help some reader who is going through the same experiences. You 


Yours very sincerely, 


Dr. JaMEs H. Hystop, 


My Dear Sir,— 
1. I would not like to be too positive; whatever I say, these 
things are hard to explain. As near as I can judge these knocks 
or raps, as you call these, come out of corners, more or less nearer 
to floor. I never heard any on or near ceiling. (My watch is 3 m 
past 8 o’clock this moment, very insistent ringing in right ear.) 
There is one queer thing. When I put table and lamp to the north 
and bed to south, raps come out of south eastern corner. When 
I move back again as it is now, (see drawing) raps appear in 
North West corner. When room is dark raps appear on different 
places. I have noticed little snap-like raps on bed-sheets, but I 
may be mistaken about it. I begin to believe that I produce raps 
myself without knowing how I do it. My reasons for it are: Soft 
piano-playing or singing in house makes me lie on bed and feel 
soft raps appear. When I worry about something or had dealings 
with people I do not like, there are no raps. I think their appearance 
depends on how I feel, but, of course, I only think so. 
2. Never tried to establish a code of signals; I never thought 
of it, but if raps should come again lively, I will try it, anyway. 
3. The Light, which I fought one October night, I would de 
scribe as a forceful, imperious composition of sparks and cords. | 
may put this down positive as I was wide awake and my brain 
seemed to work very clearly and quickly. 
The cloud which settled on my head several times was only af 1 
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cloud resembling cigarette smoke, about 14 inches in diameter, but 
certainly not looking as the shape of anything. Will the eda 


plan meet your approval, Dr. Hyslop? 


Room 16 x 11 feet 


underneath, wishing for writing, and praying to my wife to help 
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Height about 8% feet. 
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paper in the morning, I would be more sure that some other power 
directed my hand. 
; I will try and get names and permit of a lady here in town 
concerning an experience I had with her, the death of her husband 
een and the falling and breaking of a $125. mirror in Mr. C ’s 
house. As C does not like to have this incident known, 
please burn paper after reading. You can verify incidents easily by 
careful inquiries. It seemed to be a case of retribution on a dead 
man’s part. 


Yours with highest respect, 


Be assured that I will save all papers for you; no matter what 
comes, will do as you tell me. I am very interested for the writing 
myself. 


Dr. JaMEs H. Hystop, 
My Sir,— 

Your letter from yesterday received. Allow me to express my 
thanks for your well-meant advice. As I am afraid of taking too 
_ much of your valuable time, I will write to you after this only when 
Bis 5 circumstances will warrant me to do so. My set purpose now is to try 


to find out if J am responsible for the phenomena in question or not. 
J eee I cannot lose more than my earthly life and as I am alone, this 


would not be a loss to anyone. My arrangements are made that 
is ae when my time comes the little money I have shall go to the American 
or Society for Psychical Research. 

To return to the raps: Here is another peculiarity ; they ‘sound 


5 Tike this [ Music scale drawn with two notes to illustrate]. a is the 


iy main rap, e following close, seeming a part of it. It is impossible to 
get a location where I could put my hand on and say, here I been 
at it for 9 months. They followed me to hotels just the same. I 
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feel that these raps have no contact with walls or floor at all, but 
are invisible bodies exploding near the wall, that is, as I can make 
them out after long and careful watching. I found it impracticable 
to go to sleep prepared for writing, and I ought not make it too difi- 
cult at first for the other power, if there is such. 
Report May 15. 9 o'clock, evening. Lamp turned down, just _ a a 
able to see lines on paper. I silently implored my wife to send me es 
writing. Pencil follows my pulse on paper. Got a few raps near 
washstand. Very sudden the word Canal came in my mind, but did ey * 
not try to write it as I expect pencil to write what is not in my a tenet 
mind. Turned lamp up about ten o’clock. Of course no writing — 
except the pulsation marks. Just before I went so sleep, felt, or es 


imagined I felt, very delicate touches on right arm between wrist yi a ae me 

and elbow. 
Saw sometime ago an article about Canals on Mars. Why Bais 

thought of Canal just this evening I don’t know. Mg owe 
May 16. Visitors, too late to try. itn ea 


Will send you if you allow me to do so, all my records (writing) a . 
monthly, with due explanations of conditions, providing of course, a 7S oe 
I get any. Trust to me that I will make it as difficult as possible ef 
for the other. I mean business. 

Very sincerely yours, S. H. 
N. J., May 26th, ’07. 
Dr. JAMEs H. Hystop. 
My pear Dr. Hystop— 

Thank you for your last letter and your offering to help me > 
along. I am trying every night for writing. It has a very soothing 
effect on me. Am willing to put up with a few raps, but do not 
want clouds, lights and noises come near me, if I can help it. Raps 
do not hurt my feelings. 

Friday evening, 24th. Had the first time since starting pleasant 
numbness in hand and fingers right after sitting down. Resisted 
a very noticeable impulse of hand to move along the paper. I was 
suspicious of myself. Tried again prepared to offer no resistance 
without getting the impulse of hand back. Raps near my chair. 

Saturday evening, 25th. Same nice numbness in hand. Felt 
myself outside of me. Offered no resistance to hand, but would 
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not help it any. I am reasonably sure that the marks on enclosed 
slip were not made with my intention. Was not thinking of any- 
thing, saw no words in my mind, in fact, found it difficult to insist 
on writing. As soon as I am more sure of my not helping the hand 
I will start small book which, of course, you shall have if you 
want it. 

My dear Dr. Hyslop, I have so far not received any publications 
yet. I merely mention it, thinking that you may have forgotten 
to send me these, but of course I do not know the rules of the 
Society. 

a me to remain, yours very sincerely, 


P. S. 
Impulse of hand of very short duration; cannot time it. Sat- 
urday, 25th. 


Dr. James H. Hystopr. 


My pear Dr. Hystop,— 

Thanks for Journals and Proceedings received to-day. Our 
postmaster claims the first set never reached ro 

Your circulars and blanks are also at hand. I understand per- 
fectly the situation. It would be a disgrace for the people of a 
rich country as our U. S. are to allow you to worry along about the 
necessary money wherewith to defray expenses. I should think 
that sort of care ought to be kept away from you. People do not 
quite yet realize the importance of your task and the great comfort 
the poor, struggling class will enjoy when assured of a future and 
better life by honest and wise men. It is in one way hard to 
blame anyone for not believing in the realities of the unrealities ( ?) 
unless one gets occasional glimpses of the “unknown”. A great 
trouble is the nature of the matter, one dare not speak plain ex- 
cepting when one can afford to be considered “ queer.” If I was not 
obliged to work for the “aristocratic” class for a living I would 
tell frankly about myself and would defy the world’to prove me a 
lunatic. The results of your investigations would benefit rich and 
poor alike and teach both to respect each other and would help all 
over all troubles. 
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My dear and highly respected Dr. Hyslop, I will certainly work ms poe 
in the Society’s interest as if for my own—not openly, but quietly ee a 
—just as forceful. With your kindly permit I will place circulars 
and blanks in care of Library, where it will reach the 
aristocratic class. The poorer class of “sleepers” I can wake up 
per talk. I feel vais worries in your handwriting. Allow me to 
remain 


Yours very sincerely, 


, N. J., June Ist, 1907. 
5 o'clock, morning. 
Dr. JAMEs H. Hystop. 


My pear Dr. Hystop,— 


As you may see, I obtained the real thing near 10 o’clock last ; 4 
night. Will only tell you per month circumstances and will not try 
for more until I either hear from you or see you. 

Conditions: Hand transparent. Pencil produces raps (like 
drops of rain) on paper. Could not control speed of hand. Perfect 
outside of my body. Electric currents sizzling through body. 
Pleasant sensation. Some one took my place. Intelligence taught 
me to talk with him (or her) per mind. Badly shaken up at present. 
Understand now phenomena of last 15 months entirely. My mind 
is at rest now concerning everything, but I rely on your being a 
friend to me, and tell me plainly, is mediumship a disgrace to me? 
It was forced upon me but if my wife’s influence should prove to be 
at bottom of all this I will take it as a blessing from God. 

Very sincérely, 


Ss. H—. 
Dr. James H. 


My DEAR SiR,— 


* 


i 


I cannot and dare not go into trance again. It seems to affect 
my memory and I got to keep it working. It would do no good— © 
I am powerless to ask questions. You can imagine what I went 
through day after coming back. The going over is O. K. but the 
return is bad. I am trying to get writing per hand only, keep my 
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brain clear. Can it be done? Advise me, please. It is impossible 
for me at the present time to come down to N. Y. There seems 
to be great agitation on the other side. They are trying all kinds 
of ways to induce me to submit. But my will is they must come to 
my terms. Clothing and bed full of raps, cold winds around me. 
When I went over I saw, for a moment, a man with side whiskers 
and I think, eyeglasses, take my place to write. A woman, perfect 
stranger to me, wanted also to write. There was a wrangle between 
the two. Then I went out. Have the feeling that man wrote. I 
have certainly not pictured a spirit in my hand that way. Intelli- 
gence appears to be a doctor or professor, very imperious and 
fussy. I am convinced that we do not need a body to live. I am 
not quite convinced to spiritism yet ; perhaps these things are creation 
of my own mind? But how I can have the power to create separate 
intelligences goes beyond my understanding. It is hard to experi- 
ment alone. Tell me, Dr. Hyslop, is my reason safe? Advise me 
in regard to all as one brother would another. Explain if it is 
possible to get intelligent writing without submitting brain to con- 
trols. I would so like to see you; have lots of things to talk over; 
dare not touch a pencil, as it goes off. 

Could you not spare an evening or part of Sunday? I am 
bound here, it would stop the whole workings of place. Raps are 
done with invisible pencil now. Is it in your power to get me some 
sort of respectable situation in New York—for the right class of 
people—where duties are not so exacting as here? I could experi- 
ment then under your guidance. I have the power all right, be 
convinced of that. I do not misuse it, only for the Society, and I 
would like to try it on sick people. 

Paw Yours very respectfully, 


Ss. H—. 
a Experiment by James H. Hyslop. 
EncLEwoop, N. J., June 6, 1907. 
The letter received this morning from Mr. H , nar- 


rating his last trial at automatic writing in accordance with my 
suggestions, induced me to go out and conduct a sitting under 
circumstances which might prevent the trouble of which he 
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Before sitting down I learned a few facts which should be 
recorded and which related to the history of his experiences 
and two or three which more fully explain his last record. 

He told me spontaneously in connection with his earlier 
experiences that he recalls an incident two or three days, or there- 
abouts, before his wife’s death. She was in the hospital dying 
slowly. He went to visit her one day and saw her in such a | 
state that he could not talk and did not feel like saying anything. a 
All at once he said: “I felt myself out of my body above her for — 
the first time in my life and yet she was with me. Her eyes had ie 
a strange light in them.” Jao 

In the course of questioning him regarding his last experi- a he 
ences received in his letter to-day I learned that, during the Bes _ 
experiment and as he was going into a trance, he felt as if an 
opening had been made in the back of his head and that he went 
out at this opening. He had a severe headache afterward. He 
also said that when the man who tried to write entered his body, 
he seemed to thrust his arm down his (Mr. H ’s) body — 
beginning at the shoulder, and Mr. H also felt him all over 


his body. 


The lady whom he saw was about thirty years of age and 
wore a picture hat. There was some trouble between her and 
the man. 

The following is the record of the attempt to obtain auto- 
matic writing. There were many pauses, and some of them very 
long between statements made by him. Often he stammered as 
if it were extremely difficult to speak. What he said bore 
distinct evidence of being subliminal and influenced by his own 
memories of his efforts to get automatic writing, and especially 
of his last experiment, a fact apparent to the reader of the 
record. When he came out of the “trance”, which was light, 
assuming it genuine which I do, he showed unmistakable signs 
of amnesia. He looked about in a bewildered way, showed 
much surprise, some indications of fear, and in response to 
questions did not seem to know that he had talked at all, and was 
surprised that so much time had elapsed. He could remember > 
nothing that had occurred. I was able to take verbatim notes. 
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8 to 10 P. M. 


The first part of this record consists of my own observations 
of what occurred and does not include any statements of Mr. H . 
except a few of his initial sensations. We sat quietly at first 
with the light turned down slightly to prevent it from shining too 
clearly in his eyes. I had to leave it bright enough to read any 
automatic writing. 

We had hardly sat down when he remarked that he had a sensa- 
tion in his hand and arm like and electrical current. He also said 
he felt the chair tremble and heard some raps in the back of it. I 
heard none there. But at 8.20, I heard what seemed a distinct rap 
in the corner of the room to my right ten feet away. I sat between 
Mr. H and this corner. He did not seem to hear it. But I 
have no evidence that the rap was anything more than some casual 
noise anywhere in the room not accurately localized. Mr. H 
had told me that he often heard raps in that corner where the trunk 
sat, the raps appearing to him to be in the trunk. 

8.30. At this point the record begins of Mr. H ’s apparent 
trance utterances, tho they are simply more or less normal experi- 
ences of his sensations. I had no evidence of any trance except the 
amnesia and what I have described above and at the end of the 
sitting, except perhaps the trend of his statements during the ex- 
periment, and especially the peculiar psychological connections of 
what was said. Record follows: 


“’They are working on my arm. I feel different from before. 
My poor wife they tell me...... [Pause.] * * * [half stuttering.] 
[pause.] You may write if you want to. [Long pause until 8.40.] 


(Are you sleepy ?) 

They are working. I cannot move my hand. They got my 
hand and are working around my shoulder. Something wrong with 
my shoulder. [Pause.] They are working on me all over. [Pause.] 
They are very careful with my head. They must know...... They 
must know...... They know I am afraid of my head. [Pause.] 

There is someone love you, Dr. Hyslop, some one loves you. 
_-- [Pause.] [slight groans follow.] [Pause.] They got my head 
and hand. They got both hands. I can move my leg. [ Uncrossed 
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his legs.] My hand is wrong, something wrong in my head. They 
are working with my body now. I wonder who that Professor was 
with the doctor. 

(What doctor ?) 

The one who wrote. He looked like a doctor, stout man, im- 
perious man. [Pause.] They are coming now. They are working 
on my head. The other done me damage [stuttering.] [At this 
point he turned his head a little to the left and with staring eyes 
gazed toward the corner of the room at my right, I sitting in 
front of him.] I....they can’t see unless I....look down. [This 
said in stammering manner and almost unintelligible to me.] yes, 
you can. [followed by grunts or slight groans.] Oh, some one is 
coming now. It’s on this side, on the left, working my heart. 
That’s different, Dr. Hyslop. I have no objection to this. They 
seem to work....[distinct smiling.] That’s pleasanter. They are 
building me all over. [Pause.] 

See how they draw my hand away from the paper. [Hand had 
moved by steps to right side of paper.] [smile on face, and pause. ] 
[Hand moved as if to write.] Something wrong yet. They are 
trying. [Long pause. ] 

9 P. M. [I placed my coat on back of chair for head rest.] 
[Long pause.] Some one near you, Dr. Hyslop. [stammering.] 

(Some one near me?) 

Yes, some one near you. This is Dr. Hyslop. [said in whisper.] 
* * * [whispering.] I am afraid of my head. ([stutteringly and 
groaning.] [Pause.] * * * [moving lips in undecipherable whis- 
pering. Smiling.] [Pause.] [Grunts.] I know * * * * some one 
dseone ae Pause. [smiling but soon ceased with serious look.] 
[Pause.] [Smiling.] This hand is tight [referring to the right 
hand.] Simply not right with my head. I got a pretty strong 
will. [pause.] 

[Pencil moved as if in writing.] They are building me over. 
The other party hurt me. [Pause.] [brought hand back to left 
side of paper.] [Pause.] you may write. Yes I am willing. 
[Pause.] [Lips moved as if whispering.] [Pause.] They got that 
arm good and tight, but they are afraid of my head. They are very 
careful. [Pause.]. 

[Board on which paper rested raised with left hand, and pencil 
moved to new place, as if expecting to write.] [Pause.] * * * 
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[Scrawls.] [Pause.] [Board move and groans.] [Pause.] 
re [Started again to left.] 
eer (Do you see anything ?) 
Something wrong. [Had to have it repeated many times be- 
_ fore understood, as the stammering was so great.] 
(Yes, don’t worry about that. You have done very well for 
a start.) 
= [Pause.] My head feels good, Dr. Hyslop, very clear. I see 
you and everything very plainly [stammeringly uttered, and ap- 
parently the eyes were closed.] This is different from the other. 
I. . eh, eh, you see the other took me unawares. They hurt 
my head. Something wrong somewhere. I am as good wide 
_ awake as you are. 
[Various movements and raising of the eyes as if coming out 
of the trance. { had been thinking that it was time to leave, but 
q suspended this feeling and allowed things to take their own course. 
He soon seemed to lapse again into the trance. ] 
Something wrong here [placing left hand on his stomach.] but 
Beat a I feel that pain. You know what I told you about that first man. 
Peis. _ He left me in bad condition. I was afraid of my head. * * * 
making scrawls.] See they are using me very gently. They 
\ know I am good. [At this point voice began to rise until in follow- 
“a ing sentences it was very loud and emotional.] I am doing this 
out of reverence and respect for God and the great * * * *, I 
am convinced, Dr. Hyslop. You are right. There is a life after 
$s death, Dr. Hyslop. Keep on with your work. [voice after this 
_ fell to a whisper after brief pause.] you may speak. You see, 
Dr, Hyslop, they are working on me, something wrong. They 
don’t snap me up like that man. [Pause.] They change my hand. 
[Here the fingers and pencil changed their position in such a way 
as to hold the pencil somewhat as it occurred in the Smead case, 
when my father asked to have the pencil placed as he used to use 
his pen.] [Pause.] 
You see, Dr. Hyslop, they got a job with me. They understand 
I was hurt. They are using me gently and better, because I am 
x here for a good cause to still my own doubts and perplexities and to 
know I shall see my own wife when my earthly life is over. [tears 
came in the eyes and wet the space below them.] Besides there 
wrong somewhere. 
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9.37. (It is time to close now. You had better come back.) 

They stopped working her. They are going away now. [Look- 
ing about in great perplexity and surprise and evident bewilderment. 
Rubbing eyes.] Hello, Dr. Hyslop. We spent some time here. 
The other man has gone away. [Looking around in perplexity, and 
saying that he heard something like raps. I heard none.] He then 
stared with a look of half fright and surprise and looked about the 
room, evidently near his normal state and asked me a number of 
questions implying that he did not know what we had been doing. 
I could not take full notes of this, but he gradually came to his 
normal consciousness and showed signs of complete amnesia of the 
events during the trance. There was some evidence of fear, but as 
soon as he could assure himself that none of the pain in the previous 
sitting occurred, he remarked that this was all right, and the 
sitting closed. I remained till he was clear. 

[Scrawls.] [Attempts at automatic writing described in the 
—J. H. Hyslop. ] 


CORRESPONDENCE RENEWED. 


Dr. JAMEs H. Hystop, 
My Dr. Hyswop,— 

Please do not bother yourself coming up. I know better now 
than to try automatic writing any more. There is such a thing as 
self-suggestion and I will do that. I have found friends and we 
defy the outside agencies to experiment with me. You were very 
kind in your suggestions. 


Yours etc. 


Apologize for my last letter. J was not anal then. All the 
trouble is with a certain fluid which resides in my left side, stomach 
region, and which I do not know how to handle right. I mean its 
return to me. 

Do not put me down as a fraud or fool. I am genuine. Tell me 
if and when you will come up. Prepare me; do not upset me with 
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‘ eeceied coming. I will pay your fares. Sleep in my bed. I 

sleep on floor. Make a night out of it and I can guarantee you all 
+) o phenomena you want. It is either my own spirit or some one’s 
= else; I do not know, but it is a powerful imperious spirit. My 


_ dreams are fine. Meet wonderful people. My wife falls to pieces, 
: ra _ but she recognizes me. Had vision in mirror. Will tell you all if 

you come up, and trust me. Can explain [to] you failure of last 


a meeting. (Resisted rise of fluid to head.) Woman smiled at you 
4 ae through my eyes and mouth. You may verify this at some other 
_ medium. I told you, someone dear to you. 


tee % Should you come up you will find me at normal condition and 
Eeb a. different man. I am not afraid of Ph’d any more. The first 
writing knocked me out completely. Was not right for days. 


. No, I found a friend who helped me to get rid of these things 
for three days. But then the spirit broke loose one evening and 
friend ran away. I am in the hands of an unseen power and I 


Please write me. ee 
Yours very sincerely, in great haste, 
s—. 


P. S. I rather have you come, as I begin to know you now. If 
you cannot come yourself, send your representative, but if he sus- 


‘pects me of fraud, it is no use then. 

My pear Dr. HysLop,— 

Yours received. I am highly exalted about my success for the 
last three days in writing. I can get writing now inside of two 
minutes under following conditions: As the idea of someone else 
using me is distasteful to me, I go to work in the following way. I 
appeal to my own spirit to write. Following happens. 5 raps on 
trunk. Raps on chair, chair begins to tremble. Shade falls over 
me. Air boils near me. Fluid rises. Hand writes itself in this way. 
mmmmmm Now here I want your advice. 

1. Shall I give myself completely to influence? brain—and 
try to get out of body? (I am afraid of that, I did it once, lost 
for three 
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own body and be able to question spirit? This is the crucial point. 

Please answer. I will turn writings over to you of course, but help 

me in this point. I am also learning a queer thing about a mirror. 

Of course I want an intelligent mediumship or none. I do not 

believe that it will interfere with my work, as I like gardening and ” 

so on the best could not bear to live in the city. I will develop for tee 

myself and for the Society, and may start to get my friends more ate 

interested in your work when I can show them the unknown exists. eg 
My dear and highly respected Dr. Hyslop, oblige me greatly 

by accepting enclosed small gift for yourself. I have made you 

trouble enough but I see light now; and if you will clear my head 

about the crucial point, I will be still more deeply in debt to you. 

Forgive and forget. I was sore at you for that knockout. (You a” 

know, the first writing.) By*the-way, I used eye-glasses three years : 

ago. Woman must be an illusion. Sidewhiskers I cannot explain. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Ss. H—. 


My pear Dr. 

Yours received. I understand. I meant well, and relied on 

your bigness of understanding me. If I have hurt your feelings in 
one of my letters, please pardon me. The shock to my system was 
too great and the whole thing is bewildering to me. You under- ; 
stand these phases, I do not. But you will certainly not blame me for e- 
trying to learn, understand? I am again at fault with my logic. ‘cm 
What leaves my body? My spirit—all right! But where does the 
other spirit (the writer) come from? Do I have two spirits? I a 
am not quite yet willing to consider the outsiders. Do not blame 
me, Dr. Hyslop. When I am normal I have a good head and am 
bound to get the truth. I may make mistakes but I improve. How 
is it that I am able to wake the second spirit up and send him across a 
the street and with such force that the man, who had his back ‘4 
turned, looking into a window, had to turn around, as if struck by 
a stone? I’ve done it, just for experiment sake and succeeded ee 
beyond my expectations. Of course, I always have to suffer for it i S,. 
afterwards, but the writer seems to live in me, left side, stomach “4 
region, By putting my hands on a horse, or a dog, and waking the : 
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writer up, I can throw the dog in convulsions. The horse is affected, 
but not so strong. What power is this I’ve got in me? I feel that 
I can do a lot of good with it to sick people. If we meet again, take 
my hands and I will let you feel the fluid go up and down in your 
body. Is it a spirit? My dear Dr. Hyslop, let us understand this 
thing good. I may not be a medium after all. I am not sorry 
for it. I have been through a lot of sleepless nights, making mis- 
takes and breaking my head to find out what I am up against. 

My dear Dr. Hyslop, we better let the matter rest until next 
winter when I am in New York. I discover every day new things, 
and I must go slow. My head is not big enough to take all these 
things in and digest them. But, Dr. Hyslop, I should be very 
_ obliged to you if you would furnish me with an address of some- 
one to whom I could write to in your absence, and who would not 
take me for either a medium or some one else, just for a man 
who gropes around in the dark and wants light. These new dis- 
coveries upset me. I am a little worn out, been spending too much 
fluid in experimenting and must recuperate. But I will inform the 
Society of all my doings and experiments, if they care for these, 
during your absence. Of course I will experiment next winter in 
New York under your guidance and protection, to please you, and 
I feel that I have wronged you and I will be only too glad, if the 
writing we will get proves to me that the fluid is a genuine spirit 
‘ after all. But if it is a spirit what right has he got to live in me? 
If it is only a fluid, how is it able to write? These philosophies 
_ are too much for me, Dr. Hyslop, I cannot go any further, my 
boa head and brain are tired and need a good rest for a while. From 
’ - to-night up I stop all experimenting for a while. I am worn out. 
My eyes are bloodshot. I get thin, etc. I am on dangerous ground ; 
oa e I feel it. I must look on the new view of things for a while before 
- I go any further. But I will always inform you whatever goes 
Pa -“ the real solution of this problem, I must leave to you. I am 
telling you what I am finding out. This fluid works either way; 
spirit theory, or sending it into people by contact, or else throwing 
it on them and make them wonder what is the matter. Should you 
come up please do not ask for writing. Do not expect any. If 
they will write, you will hear the genuine raps all over the room. 
Please do not make any suggestions to me about oustide agencies. 
I know you are right and know more than I do, but I am undeveloped 
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July 16, "07. 
‘My pear Dr. Hystor,— 
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and ow let things take their own way without any atte sug- 
gestions. It only works on me, makes me talk and leads me to 
illusions and fraud. Let us be perfectly square and honest with 
each other. My friends tried to fool me with raps, but J can tell 
the genuine ones, and I do not like anyone try to work that racket 
on me. Let me do the rapping I understand it better, and when the 
fluid begins to work in me I seem to be able to look right through 
people. All the same, Dr. Hyslop, if you can come up, do so, 
not in the expectation for writing, but for a good long talk on 
the subject. I will have good cold lemonade here for you and 
make things as pleasant as I can. 

Mrs. B suspects me, but I had to lie to her, that I am trying 
to develop the gift of mind reading. So if she should write you, 
you are posted. She cannot bear to hear the word “ spirit”. Next 
winter in New York I will prepare myself bodily and mentally for 
our experiments and try to get at the bottom of this business if I 
can. I must train my body a little different then, etc. I am tired 
and worn out, Dr. Hyslop. But please send me the address of 
someone I can trust and write to, who will make allowances for 
my errors, etc. I just report, that is all. If you cannot come up, 
I bid you God-speed through this. But let me hear when you come 
back, or else give me your address and I will write you once in a 
while. I feel worn out and must take things easy now. There is 
no writing at all, as I cannot go into a trance, only these marks, 
mmmm, some one grasps my hands and writes, but as I do not go 
out of my brain there is no intelligence in it. I burn it up, afraid 
of Mrs. B She likes me but she suspects me of doing occult 
things and watches me. Goodbye, my dear Dr. Hyslop, it is a 
long letter. 


‘ Oblige me greatly by not mailing to my present adr. your pub- 
lications. Please keep such until I call for, or until I have made 
arrangements for another address. All is ante-spiritistic. 
You have no idea how ignorant and mean the so-called aristocratic 
class can be. I am experimenting right along on the quiet, intelli- 
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My pear Mr. CarRINGTONW— 
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ae gently, and without going to extremes. If you care to hear from 
_ me, will send you later on report, or call at you. 

oe I do not deny any more the existence of outside agencies. I 
understand also perfectly that I must leave the judgment between 
Sy outside and my own agencies to wiser heads than mine. I will 
ne report, but as a member of the Society I request respecfully to be 
Foowct % informed of such judgment. I do not care to live in ignorance and 
woe _I am only sorry that I dare not get myself in too fine a condition, 
Fas it would interefere with my making a living. As it is, my experi- 
ments benefit me greatly. I have lost all fear of death, can take 
imposture and abuse with a quiet mind and I am content with my 


_ humble station in life, as I know it is only for a short time until I 
am all free. Will you kindly inform me as to the following: 
Please tell me the names and addresses of newspapers which 


“s are read in spiritistic circles. I will advertise for a position in my 


wal 1 


present line in such papers, where I can receive your publications 
without being made fun of. 

2. Describe how to use planchette and where it is sold. I will 
of course call on you next winter and convince you of the possibil- 
ities of an entirely different set of experiments I am trying to 
develop at present. (I am building up and developing a spirit of 
Secondary Personality.) Hoping that you will answer me, 
Always yours very sincerely, 


Je ° 3 


Allow me please, to state my case - ask for your advice. 
The state of my mind resulting after my wife’s death, and my con- 
sequently inclination to read books of the life to come and some- 
thing else, which I will mention in my report, gave me mediumship. 
Raps, lights and phenomena during night, etc. Mr. Hyslop advised 
me to try automatic writing. I am able to get writing almost in- 
stantly I take pencil and ask for it. The first trial resulted in a 
complete knockout. Of course I was under the impression then 
that the writing agency was a real spirit of someone else. Perhaps 
I may have tried to tend to the mechanical part during trance. Well, 
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to be short, it got Secondary Personality out, following me all over, 
producing all kinds of pencil raps, and scenes of annoying phenomena 
during night, making me no end of trouble. I was “ bleeding” 
raps for 1 week nightly, having touches of hysteria, or delirium, I 
do not know. I am working for the “Rich”. I am a coachman. 
You will understand that these sort of people does not want a man 
to show spirit in his work. They pay good but they want me to 
be a machine. Now, these studies of mediumship, etc., give me a 
rich field to ponder over and keep my brain from rusting. Besides 
this, I am always interested in the occult. I do desire to keep any 
mediumship in the expectation of getting something (of course we 
all hope, you know) from the other side, perhaps to hear of my wife 
in time. I understand perfectly the writing agency is my sub-self. 
I will explain a lot in my report. I am getting notes together now 
and will soon send it to you. My questions are the following: 

1. Will the “ subc” allow a place in my brain for the “ normal ” 
so that I do not have to surrender completely? 

2. Can this be accomplished. by persistent trying and sugges- 
tion ? 

3. Will, if such ts accomplished, it result in some mental or 
physical disorder ? 

4. Is only the first “automatic” followed by the disturbances 
I mentioned, or does it always happen? 

5. Was Stainton Moses obliged to surrender completely? What 
is the difference between “ subliminal” and “ possession ” medium? 

6. Is there a book which will give me full information as to 
different mediumships ? 

My dear Mr. Carrington, oblige me greatly by answering me 
also, if you care to have me send my report in. The signs are that 
writing is desired—I mean the subc. is always willing and glad to 
do it. I may, by writing, get away from the rest. 

Very sincerely yours, 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON, EsgQ., 
My pear Mr. CarrINGTON,— 

Many thanks for your kind advice. I’ve made my mind up 
to stop experimenting. I am under care of a physician to build up 
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more force, etc. My will is strong enough. Cannot send written 
report now but will later on when I am more master of myself. 
Dare not write much, outside agencies begin rapping. Have learned 
a good deal out of “ Fortnightly Review ” and thru bitter experiences 


nt of my own. After all, the real power is to know, to have the power 
or and not use it; you will understand. I cannot understand why Dr. 


are Hyslop kept me in ignorance of the outside agency, the Subc. but 
i. will assume he had good reasons. It would have saved me lots of 
worry. I tried to experiment on scientific lines and not let imagina- 
tion rule me; this will explain my mistakes. Between us, my dear 
Mr. Carrington, I have found out by dearly paying for it, with 

myself, that it is not a man’s reason where the danger is, but the 
real danger is in losing one’s own spirit. I mean the seat of emo- 
tions gets so upset and drawn outside of a man that life seems a 
burden. For days I had lost my spirit, only reason leading me. I 


> 
pier felt neither hate nor love, nor any emotion at all. I had to employ 
a physician to build me up, nerve force. Every night, so to get 
as sleep for a few hours, I lay down, grew perfectly passive and wait 
_ till my own spirit joins me. A man, with reason only, cannot sleep. 
(Your mind is perfectly worki hing, and I will 
- emi (Your mind is perfectly wor ing on something, and so on.) wi 
hold a tight grip on my spirit from now up. Of course I am more 


convinced than ever that our consciousness has nothing to do with 


E ny ae our bodies at all, I can send my emotions by getting passive, to most 
oe. hy any place. I must tighten my spirit to me. It has a way of leaving 
ae me during nights and I must kill the subes. I can get writing only by 


a ie co complete surrender, but I will and dare not meddle any more with 
it and will consider the matter closed. It is no use denying that I 


: er found out I am a powerful medium and I want to be a normal 


man from now up. 
Very sincerely yours, 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 
My Mr, CarrINGTON,— 

I am writing you again, as the agency which I constantly fought, 
turned out to be my best friend. 

I will come to N. Y. this winter and report by mouth all. State 
only now that I had an agency about me which could return blow 


S—— H—. 


—,N. J., Sept. 10, 1907. 
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for blow aimed at it, could kick, and could blow a light out, rap on 
different places in all sorts of keys, could moan, could speak in two 
voices, something as lo-lo-o-o-lo-lo-oo- and, a-a-and-a-and-aa-etc. 
could move matchboxes, pencils during night when I was asleep, 
could produce smell of flowers, could produce footsteps, etc. I 
have used it also to influence Mr. B to pay me my salary 
regular. How? I will tell you later, but these experiments brought 
me into an awful thickheaded blueish disposition. I lost all self- 
control. When amongst people agency worked in my jaws, wanting 
to do the talking for me. I went to doctors. Doctors be damned! 
It costed me about 14 dollars and I get worse and worse. I got 
tired of life last Sunday, laid down ready to die and submitted to 
the agency to do with me as it liked. Agency went into me, turned 
my brain, raised my heart, sent streams of fluid all over me and 
waved air around me of a wonderful, delicious feeling and flavor. 
Then I heard another agency cleaning shoes outside of my door, 
go down stairs with slow and loud steps and explode with a loud 
rap on lower floor. Then I went out and slept for 11 hours in 
one stretch, the first sound sleep I have had for many weeks. 


Woke up Monday morning feeling fine, happy and clear in head. 


I have to stop; rapping warns me not to write any more. 
Sincerely yours, 


My pEAR Dr. Hystop,— 

I have no one in this world whom I could write to without 
restraint, excepting you. I know that you will understand me, 
even if I do not express myself correctly. Medical doctors took 
my money without doing anything for me. I am now a healthy man, 
thanks to the outside agency. I say outside. With your permission 
I will call on you this winter and describing you the trance con- 
dition in my case, in my own crude way, knowing that you will 
get at the real meaning. I rely completely on the outside agency ; 
it has cured me of a long standing stomach trouble; it has made 
a new and different man out of me. I may say I got a new brain. 
I have a guide about me which keeps me in the straight path, but 
warns me instantly by rappings when I am doing wrong, set up 
too late reading, smoke too much, or get to worrying. I am un- 
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derstanding it. There is great intelligence even in raps. I note 
the location where it occurs and I understand the meaning at once, 
I am feeling fine. By-the-way, my case is talking, writing is re- 
fused, pencil moves backward; I do not attempt to write. I found 
out also that I possess the ability to find the outside agency in some 
other folks. I always feel the color of it. I cannot express myself 
better. It rests, as a rule, above their heads. I cannot get informa- 
tion from it but I can give it my thoughts and I know I am 
understood. I never try to talk; I will not tempt nature but let 
it have its own way. It has happened now 5 times during sleep— 
strange language—I am wide awake—unable to move—upper part 
of brain beyond my control. Feel good after and happy. Every- 
thing is fine. Nature works its own way out and makes a good, 
healthy man out of me. 
Very ‘sincerely yours, 


. N. J., Novbr. 6, 1907. 


My Dr. Hystor,— 

Dr. Hyslop, why have you kept me in ignorance of the relations 
between the 2 agencies? I have suffered for all these months. You 
know my intentions to get writing were good and my interest a 
scientific one. I wrote to you, the foremost authority in such mat- 
ters, trusting you, and received a half of loaf instead of whole one. 
But there is a God, Dr. Hyslop, and he took pity on me and listened 
to my prayers. I received the real light and J can see. I have made 
mistakes, but they were due to not understanding. I will show you, 
Dr. Hyslop, that J understand these two agencies perfectly and will 
give you convincing proof in my own way. 

My wife, 2 days before her death, when unable to move or 
speak, managed to draw my inside agency out to connect with and 
to meet her full outside agency. You, as an expert in these matters, 
will understand that I am right. You told me: Wish insistent for 
writing. This is the first half. What is the other half? How to 
handle the two agencies? The inside one and the outside one? 
You will understand me well enough when I call the outside agency 
a stream of air and the inside agency, my emotions. I am right, 
Dr. Hyslop, and I will stake my honor for it. If you know the other 
half you have done me a great wrong and caused me a lot of suffer- 
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ing. If you do not know, tell me and J can explain the relations 
and what to do perfectly. My sufferings are over now; I am master 
of the situation. This is a far-reaching power,—(Description of 
' light I see when eyes are shut. Pure white space, comes 
slowly and wants to be talked to. Retreats slowly out 
$ 7 of my sight.) and I consider it the last gift given to me 
!\N” by my dying wife. Dr. Hyslop, do not care for ridicule 
and all that—believe me, a person who means earnest and has no 
other interest as to know the truth—that this agency know not death. 
The vacant place in top of my head is alive now—by shutting my 
eyes and establishing the right conditions I can see and speak. You 
understand. And I can go far with it, there is no such thing as space 
for it. Dr. Hyslop, you know that I am only a poor ignorant work- 
ing man and I hope that you will give me credit for getting to the 
real bottom of things. But why, why, have you let me suffer so 
lng? You know what the wrong relation of agencies mean to me. 
You can tell by the tone of this letter that J am sure of my way, 
wide awake and able to reach far. I understand now Marie Cor- 
relli’s works, Marion Crawford’s, Zoroaster’s, Dumas’ Joseph 
Balsamo, etc. These books are not merely romances. I want you, 
Dr. Hyslop, to be a friend to me. Such a gift, the last my wife 
brought to my understanding, is too sacred to me to misuse it. 
Write me again, Dr. Hyslop, plain and good. I’ve got the real 
gency, but writing? No! I will not do it unless God will let me 
know it is all right. My gift seems to be to see someone at distance 
ad speak to him. No more raps unless I ask for them. Feeling 


good. Very respectfully, 
[The following telegram was sent to me by Mr. H—— as 


explained later. It led to careful inquiries. J. H. Hyslop.] 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Received at 


Amsterdam Ave. & 142nd St. Paid. 
—, N. J., Nov. 7 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
Please come up Matter concerning S—— No delay 


Mrs. C. H. B. 
peck [Not sent by Mrs. B——, but by H——.] 
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New York, Nov. 7th, 1907. 

I received a telegram this afternoon from Mrs. C. H. B—— the 
lady for whom Mr. H is a coachman and gardener. I had 
seen in his later letters some indications of insanity and on receiving 
this telegram I supposed that he had gone stark mad. I responded 
immediately and intended to slip into the house, if possible, with- 
out the knowledge of Mr. H But as I approached the house 
I found him on the lawn raking it. The result was some conversa- 
a tion with him. He was in a somewhat agitated state of mind and 
=“ in the course of his statements about his trouble, which was not 


_ clearly defined, I found much emotional disturbance, but mainly of 
the type of fear whose object was only incoherently indicated. But 


a there was not to me any clear evidence of a dangerous condition, 
He seemed to be no more abnormal than he has seemed every time 
I have seen him. He showed more evidences of fear or fright, but 
not more than any one would exhibit who had found his unusual 
sensations continued instead of disappearing as he had wished them, 
His letters show that he interprets certain sensations as “ independ- 
ent agencies ” and on this account I could not obtain as clear an 
idea of what his experiences really are. But apparently some sen- 
sation of heat attacks his stomach and he then feels what he calls 
the air affecting him and he seems to be out of his body. Of this 
he is extremely afraid without being able to control his fear or 
state why he is afraid. 

In the course of the conversation he told me that the other day 
he was driving Mrs. B—— out in the coach and found himself far 
above his body and could see large stretches of the landscape and 
that the condition frightened him and he had hard work getting 
back into, his body. Last night, after he had gone to bed, this fluid, 
which he calls the sensation in the stomach, began to rise and he 
resisted it with all his might, claiming great will power. He saw 
an unrecognizable apparition standing by him with his hand resting 
on his, Mr. H ’s, shoulder and uttering urgently the words 
“Will power”. In the course of time, through this help or sug- 
gestion he was able to overcome the other agency which he thinks 
wants to injure him, and was able to get to sleep. But he does not 
like the struggle that this involves and is terribly afraid of the 
repetition of this sort of thing every night. I did not see Mrs. 

James H. Hysvop. 
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Pror. JAMES H. Hystop, 
DEAR SIR,— \ 

Your favor of the 10th inst. regarding my man, Henry, is duly 
received. I cannot help feeling, as I have expressed to you before 
that all communication with him should be stopped. His mind 
is not strong enough to dwell upon these scientific questions, and 
while I am not prepared to say his trouble is caused by that, for 
the reason that I am inclined to think with you that the trouble is 
organic, I am sure that continual thinking has rendered his condition 
more acute. I confess it is a great problem to know what to do, 
but we have much apprehension for the result unless the whole 
thing can be dismissed from his mind altogether. It seems to me 
the only way is for you to stop his correspondence in some manner 
that will not offend him. If upon receiving the letter which you 
say you have written him he asks permission to come to New York 
I shall not refuse his request, but if he does not make the request 
himself I think it best to let the matter drop. 

One thing is sure, last summer he seemed better and we had 
strong hopes that the fancies which have troubled him so, had passed 
away. Under any circumstances I think it best that he should not 
know that you have seen or written me. Believe me I appreciate 
your desire to help us out of an unpleasant position. 

Yours very truly, 
Cc. H. B—. 


—, N. J., Nov. 12, 
My DEAR Dr. HysLop,— 

Yours received. Thank you. I will manage to stay a short 
while longer without interruption and then spend the winter either 
in New York or go over to Germany during cold weather. I am a 
nervous wreck of a man compared to what I once was. But line 
out a kind of cure for me, please. I know just exactly what the 
trouble is. It is a fluid—proper place in lower center of body—it 
laves its home very easy—it is a strain on me to hold it there by 
breathing in a certain way. When the fluid gets out and gets in 
head it is enough to set any one crazy. My nervous strength soon 
gives out. I am nearing a breakdown. With the fluid in proper 
place there is no trouble at all. The air-stream is either the agent 
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. Ai or the guide to it. Advise me, please. I am afraid of experiments, 
re. 3 the automatic brought this trouble out. 
Very sincerely, 


are, 
——, N. J., Nov., 1907, 
My DEAR Dr. Hystor,— 


ee I am getting closer and closer and by understanding begin to 
ee see my safety. Will be short in this. Been on wrong track paying 
a 7 attention to the ball of fluid. It is dangerous to speak to when im 


head, makes no end of trouble. Last night I followed raps for 


‘ an over 5 hours—got on—raps are my friends and by coming to the 
Le” 7 conditions raps describe, everything will be all right. How blind 
one I have been not to understand before. I succeeded by getting on 


the rapping to blow damned ball of fluid from my stomach up all 
: aways the back into my brains but not in a lump—it scattered 
Ses pieces, but jumping grasshopper—what a sensation! I have not 
to go out of my head—am perfectly aware of everything—but must 
have no other thought in mind but the raps on clock—that is why 
the clock rapped. This outside intelligence wants to cure me but I 
must come to conditions. I have more hope now. I know now how 
to handle that fluid. Why, it is terrible—have my brains sawed off 
all night and the least word I speak or think—they commenced all 
over again. 


Yours sincerely, 


When I sit down somebody stands near me—only a feeling— 
but a decided feeling of a presence all right. 
—,, N. J., Dec. 7, 1907. 
My pear Dr. Hystor,— 
I will be down in New York after Dec. 12th to explain to you 
the whole thing and ask for your help if I see that my plan of 


campaign against the “other” is wrong. I understand the agencies 


1{—. 


assistance and wider knowledge I hope to be one again. 
out and I would not get asleep, both of us watching each other. 


= ry 


perfectly now and will explain to you in such a way that with your | 


Things got so bad that when I wanted to sleep the other came | 
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| imstantly—I lay down the pipe—starts again when I take it. I dare 


itterest. My other self—my shade—stands along side me—I press 
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But I get the worst of it—circulation of the blood seemed to stop— ee 
he 


and ali kinds of phenomena happened. I took heroic measures. / 
understand now.. To show you how I succeeded in analyzing my- 
slf I will write this down. Of course there is only one agency, 
acting in different ways. 


1. A stream of air—leaving ear and going in. mi 
2. A small object, size of a small pea, which can be felt, going ie 


up and down in body, which is the doctor, so to say, director and 
arranger of bloodvessels, brain, etc. i 

3. A fluidic body—which can control the whole man from wh oad 
head to foot—or go only into head, or remain in lower part of hes 
body—or else at times cannot be felt at all. Do not speak when it . 
is in head, it is dangerous. on 

4. A little noise resembling piping of a bird, comes to ears, Ff 
the only safe part to be spoken to. It will do your will. The whole a 
trouble is to make tht right suggestion. I would kill it altogether : 
but then it raises serious objecttons—but as I say, it knows that I : 
want to be a sound man of one mind and it is working in me now Me 
to straighten me up, but then again—I make mistakes—and counter- 
at its workings without wanting to do so. 

5. Myself, outside of me, presence of myself which I can 
see by feeling it, a shadelike copy of myself, quite expressionless, 
but willing to help me to step into me if things are too hot for me. 

6. At times a cloudlike appearance, about one foot square in 
middle small object (pea size) which comes and expresses his pity ra 
and sorrow for me by a certain way of singing manner, explodes aie 
with a small rap and then vanishes followed by a movement in my . 
body. 

7. Rappings—Certain raps control the fluid in body. Do not 
mean me—other raps mean me—lst kind of raps resembling as 
ii some one runs a moist finger over plate of glass—this corre- 
sonds with the fluid—it will vanish—it won’t rise. 2nd kind of 
ps—raps on stovepipe warn me not to smoke: rapping ceases 


tot come to a hot stove—you ought to hear the raps on stove—Raps 
ttearly morning jumping raps cease when I get up—will start again 
when I lie down. Raps on clock are the ones of the greatest 


tar to clock—the spring of it is lifted, carried into my ear—I hear 
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the raps inside of clock, the ticking of pendulum, a voice singing 
or speaking to me, and the swishing and arranging of spring. In. | | 
pt if my attention swerves to an object in the room there isa 
rap on the object as if I think of something else, I am forced to 
speak my thought out loud or the fluid wanted to rise to punish me, 
But—if I pay close attention to raps on clock the outside presence | 
of me gets slowly into me—I feel little threads of veins snapping | 
into me—I get loose—and this is last I know myself—I wake up | 
again after 3 or 4 more hours and if I want more sleep I simply 
take the clock—rapping begins instantly. 

There is a good deal more I found out, of course. Please, Dr. 
Hyslop, interest yourself enough in me to help me be a normal 
man. Life becomes a burden to me and it takes all my will power 
Not to lose presence of mind. 


par 

7 


t 


Yours sincerely, 
H— 


Dec. 16, 1907. |} 
DEAR Dr. Hystop,— 
. Yours received. I hope that you have had lovely time out West | # 
and are in good health. Everything is all right. I am a man of | 
great will power and I am watching myself close, not to refer to | 
the agencies. The trouble is I can get these but I do not know | 
how to get rid of these quick. I have been thro awful experiences. | 
_ Felt as if I had two brains. Mind alert and bright all night, no sleep, | 
or a spite of hard work I made fore me. I am gaining now. Personal- | 
ity left me. Wrote Mr. Carrington how I did it. Have learned a lot 


| 
| 


—_—— without understanding at present. All right in daytime. 
Can sleep 4 or 5 hours at night then loud rapping wakes me up, 
of a nerve-thrilling kind, but I may silence that, too, after a while. 
There is a particle floating in air still singing. What is it? I am 


an 

sh 

O. K. with B s. They like me and raised my pay ($40. per : 

month). Besides, no coachman would live in my room after I é 

leave, as they think the barn is haunted and they do not know that bir 
agencies follow me, but I do not tell. 

Ss. H—. 
ne. P. S. Dare not write much. I went into these mysteries 00 : 
deeply. 
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My Dr. Hystop,— 


May I call on you Wednesday, the 30th of Dec. or cede: 
, the 6th of January afternoon or evening suitable to me. Have an 
| ordinary alarm clock which is in good order, handy. Can explain 
better per mouth. Subc. claims to be my wife and my safety de- a 


pends on treating the other accordingly. Can you think of a good * a 


test to find out if I am really perfectly sane? Please address, a meas } 
iss S—H , Care Mrs. P. J. A 


P. S. Do not send letters to my house, people there like me = ce 
but suspect — in night). Cannot keep in morning all the ig : 

—,N.J., Dec. 23,1907, 
My Dr. Hystop.— 


A very enjoyable Christmas and a Happy New Year for you > 


Experiment in Therapeutics. 
ves 


Feb. 24th, 1908. 


Mr. S—— who reported his experiences to me long ago ae ; 
and who showed symptoms of insanity recently and who had Wes. 
sen Dr. Quackenbos to be cured, came to me this afternoon and 
Iundertook to hypnotize him to eradicate his monomania which 
showed itself in the belief that his sub-self was outside him and 
ifluencing his life and preventing him from sleeping. He 
wuld talk of nothing but rats crawling through. his brain. I 
solved to try hypnosis with him. I succeeded in hypnotizing 
him, tho I apparently did not produce entire unconsciousness. I 
suggested that he could not remember the troubles from which 
he thought he was suffering and that he would sleep well, that 
he could not think of or talk about them when I awakened him, 
that he would wholly forget them. I told him he would awaken 
when I counted three. After repeating the suggestion and em- 
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phasizing his amnesia of what he could not get off his mind | 
let him rest a few minutes and then counted three. He awakened 
at once and started to talk about his trouble, but he could not 
finish his sentence and then looked about bewildered and could not 
utter another word. He did not get to the specific subject. He 
waited awhile and tried again. I turned the subject and arranged 
for him to see me again in the morning. 


Feb. 25th, 1908. 
ie . Mr. H was on hand promptly and I soon hypnotized 
Te him, producing as before clear conditions of catalepsy. This | " 
time the catalepsy was more marked and so was the hypnosis, 


Evidently it was deeper and I repeated the suggestions of the day | * 
before. When I awakened him he was simply speechless and t 
could not say a word about his affairs. He looked at me as d 
stupid as a fool and in a moment tried to speak evidently of his | 
old trouble but I said, “ When can you come again?” and fixed I 
11 A. M. tomorrow for it. He agreed and left the house with- he 
out saying a word except good bye. He looked at me ina A 
strange manner as if he did not know what had happened. But | ® 
it was apparent that the suggestion had gone deeper than before. a 

He had remarked the day before that he felt better and that Pa 


I had gotten the sub-self down into the body again. But that 
was all he could say. But not a word about his condition to-day. 


Feb. 26th, 1908. on 

Hypnotized H again to-day at 11.15, having told him | yj, 

to be here at 11 A. M. He went easily into the hypnotic con- | y,. 
dition and showed catalepsy quickly and easily. I made the usual | ‘y, 
suggestion, and again told him he would sleep soundly to-night. ges 
I then let him sleep for about half an hour, and repeated the 
suggestion before awaking him. I counted three again and did 
it in a manner to see if expectation of the time when I would say 
three would influence him. It did not, having waited long after My 
counting two before saying three. He awakened at once and | 
showed that he had no memory of his ills, except what was | kind 
shown by rubbing his head vigorously, as if trying to see if any- | (R- 
thing was the matter with him. Presently he let his face fall ber: 
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as |kind offer reached me rather late. I have left Mrs. M’s employ, 
y- | (R— M 
fall heras gardener. Am staying at present in a friend’s house, address 
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into his hand and soon began to cry hysterically. I hushed him 
up by suggestion and awakened him in a minute and he seemed 
not to know what had happened. He claimed to have known 
all the time that he was there and seemed to want me to cure 
him quickly as he had but another week to stay in the city. The 
case will probably be a difficult one to deal with. 
Again hypnotized the man and he went much deeper appar- 
ently than before. While hypnotizing him I noticed that his 
right hand spontaneously assumed something like a cataleptic 
condition. ‘The hand and fingers rose turning slightly on the 
wrist, tho only upward and now and then fluctuated, but retained 
the rigid condition pointing out in the air. They remained so 
during the whole trance. I left him to sleep half an hour and 
when I returned to repeat the suggestion I found him exactly as 
I had left him. When I awakened him after the suggestion 
he was slower than usual recovering his normal consciousness. 
At first for a moment he rubbed his head as if trying to find 
something the matter with himself. I suggested in this transi- 
tional state that he was all right and not to worry about the 
matter. He awakened with a kind of start and went straight 
for his hat and coat. 


February 28th, 1908. 
Hypnotized again to-day. No special incidents to mention 
except that he was in a deep sleep and awakened happy and 
without any tendency to talk about himself. He reports good 
sleep last night. I had made this suggestion both previous days. 
The first was not followed by good sleep. I repeated the sug- 
gestion to-day. 


CORRESPONDENCE CONTINUED. 


—, N. J., March 30, 1908. 
My Dr. Hystor,— 
I had forgotten to leave my adr. with P. M. in E 


so your 


) she insisted on coachman’s services after I hired to 
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below. Will inform you when and where I shall work this season, 
Your note gave me back my confidence in humankind. There is 
anyway one man living willing to help another without expecting 
and desiring money. (Refer to the famous (?) Dr. Quackenbos, 
who considered my case a very bad one, advised his assistant, Dr, 
Cheesey, to send me to the physical ward at Bellevue H. for 
observation. 

Dr. Hyslop, I know that you are a good man. If anything 
serious should sometime happen to me (I hope not) I will come 
to you. At present I believe that I am getting along in grand shape. 
Every night when in bed, I draw your personality from New York 
to me (and I’ve got your ways down good) and I begin to listen 
to your words, which memory calls up instantly after I get you 
fully here. “ All these sensations in head will disappear. You will 
forget your troubles. You will think of your gardening and your 
other work. You will be happy again—” before I hardly know it 
I am snapped off and carried into dreamland. Sleep sound 7 to 8 
hours unbroken, wake up after pleasant dreams feeling clear in 
head and good. To get sleep is the main thing, and getting it 
without use of drugs. You may know that I am a teetotaler, and 
hate all sorts of drugs worse than sin. Dr. Quackenbos gave me a 
paper full of some white powder to take home and use in water to 
get sleep. During stirring the stuff in water the glass rapped in 
a way which I understood. I threw the stuff away and I am glad 
now I did so. Perhaps it would got me in the morphine habit. J 
defy Dr. Quackenbos and his white stuff now. I simply draw your 
personality up to my bedside, listen to you and let the sub-self do 
the rest ; it works fine, thanks to you. (I will call on you this week 
before Saturday, simply to have you note the difference in me.) 
What makes me wonder is, that when I am listening to your 
voice I do not gradually get asleep, but suddenly get snapped 
away—there is no fitter expression in my grammar for it. Of 
course, what happens during my sleep I do not know. Mrs. 
M ’s man, who slept with me in the same room, insists that he 
hears tapping on the clock, and on walls or so on in the night. 
Of course, as I am soundly asleep, and as I deny all knowledge of 
such things, he does not connect me with the matter. He thinks 
“spirits”. He is off for Long Branch on a different job. I cannot 
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I am at the bottom of it, (unwillingly) why, I could neither get 
work nor keep it. I know perfectly well how I got the subself to 
be so active. After my wife’s death I prayed to God every night 
to let me meet her during sleep. Believe me Dr. Hyslop, this is 
the rock bottom starting point. Dr. Quackenbos is wrong. At one 
time I was pointed out, when in a half awake condition, that I lose 
my hand when I insist on writing, my eyes if I insist on 
seeing, my hearing if I insist on hearing, I mean through the 
agencies. I had my choice. I chose to give up unnatural things 
and keep my eyes, hand and ear. Since that time my other self, 
(I address it now as guardian angel) has been doing its best to 
straighten the fluidic trouble in my body out and I resisted foolishly 
all the time its spinnings and weavings. My advice is: Surrender 
completely—that agency is all right and knows its business. 

No matter what the rest may say or think, I wish that you would 
believe me, Dr. Hyslop. We have a fluidic body and can call it 
to activity outside of us by desiring it to do so. This is as far 
as I will be responsible. I have seen this body, not only once but 
several times. It exists. 

I am studying flute-playing, so not to have to read. I was going 
to read Fred. Meyers work on our continuance after bodily death, 
but I was warned instantly by a pressure, or, so to speak, a push 
on my left temple, seeming to come from the outside. So I gave 
up sending to you for Meyers’ book. To return to the flute. At 
odd times when the flute is laying on the dresser, it begins to sing 
out a few notes—in a faint way—but distinctly enough. I am not 
near the flute and never desired it to blow itself, so I do not worry. 
I cannot be punished for anything I do not want to happen. When 
I forget where I placed a tool or so on, and I say, in a kind of 
offhand way, without thinking much about it: “I wonder where I 
left that hoe?” a sensation which I may describe as a flush seeming 
to come from the outside, and quick, turns me instantly in the 
tight direction, there is an impulse to follow direction and it leads 
me to the object in question. It mever misses when it comes. It 
depends a good deal on the way how I ask where I left the tool. It 
acts the best when I just think of nothing—just ask, “where is the 
hoe?” then make my mind blank, forget tool and everything. If I 
do not see any serious troubles coming out of this new thing, I 
will stick to it and we may have some experiments next winter. 
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ee ; But I won’t give my sleep up for all the money in the world and 
i, oe for all experiments. But anything as finding things does not ap- 
" E _ pear to me to be something unnatural and bad, the more so as it 
‘ an a came to me without desiring to have it happen. Please advise me 


a ais on this point, Dr. Hyslop. Health and sleep first—finding things 
a a second. With greatest respect and compliments to you and yours, 
and to Mr. Carrington, 


My DEAR Dr. Hystop,— 
Please accept my thanks for your kind offer. I appreciate your 
good will very much and should conditions demand it, will come to 
N. Y. to you. I have made quite a hole in my money bag and 
must be very careful now. When you receive this I shall in all 
likelihood be on the R. R. going to Montpelier, Vt. A resident of 
our town is going up there to buy a team of trotters and has 
asked me to help him judge. We may stay two weeks, not any 
longer. By the time of our return my agent here will have a 
suitable place for me. I may have to do coachman work after all. 
People prefer me for driving them. Well, I will, because I must. 
Dr. Hyslop, I.am on the high road to recovery of my normality 
now—the best proof is the awakening of my interest again in your 
work. I do seldom think about myself now during the daytime, 
because the sensations in head are going—the fluid has settled some- 
where in the abdomen—lI hear it once in a while (sort of gurgling 
sound). I get sound sleep gaining weight, etc. All the same, I 
understand only too good your advice: “Jet this subject alone for 
some time.” But I would put down here something which may im- 
terest you. I wish that you believe me, that I have duly considered, 
judged after repeated experiences, and that I am a good observer. 
A. The fluttering noise, (wings of a bird, in my experience, 
: always behind and above me) corresponds to the feeling of greatest 
___ dispair and hopelessness. I can produce it by simply working my- 
edt in that state. ; 
lst experience—day after Sophie’s burial. 
2nd. night of automatic writing experience, when I reached the 
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dispairing state of fighting the spirit in my room, as I imagined 
then. 

3rd when unable to get sleep, by being afraid to sleep, on 
account of my imagining that some one else’s spirit slide into my 
body. 

4. By later willful experiments. 

B. I believe (of course I cannot guarantee it) that the fluidic 
body and the intelligent other self are two separate beings. Why? 
Read carefully. 

1. When night comes I put my tongue between my teeth. I 
know the sub. desires it. Then I imagine myself without any will 
and mind, only drawing you from New York to my bedside. You 
stood on the right side of me in New York. My present bed is so 
placed that you would have to be on the left side of me, consequently 
I at first listened with my left ear. Your words always come to me 
from the right, about a foot from my head. They are answered in 
my body by that gurgling sound, in a sort of contented, agreeing to 
it, way. (So the fluid is inside.) There were two words I could 
not make out for a long time, but I succeeded now by close atten- 
tion—they are—deeper, deeper. 

Now, I do not imagine the voice. This is understood. The voice 
is there. By other little touches about and around me, I can see it 
is an outside intelligence (of course the subself) using your words 
and your way of speaking them. Only they are said so tenderly, 
so full of love to me, so kind, and soothing that I feel as if some 
angel were near me. I may state that this intelligence compels me 
to lie on my back, not on sides, fold my hands over chest. 

If you should write, use same address. Good bye, Dr. Hyslop. 


I received a hurry call. 


S 


My pear Dr. Hystop— 

I am boarding still with the H ’s. The whole family has 
taken a great liking to me and.consider me one of their own. My 
toom is isolated, the only sleeping room down stairs, so I can 
sleep without worrying of their hearing tapping. I am quite 
independent, go out by the day ($2 p day) doing gardening and 
tarpentering, etc. There is nothing the matter with me. I am 
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getting stout, can work hard, eat good, bodily functions excellent, 
get along fine on the flute, take interest in reading of newspapers 
and sleep good, sound, healthy dreams, (no more swimming in air, 
as I in times gone by dreamed a good deal). In short, if there is 
anything abnormal in me or about me, I am interested to know 
what it is. Now, Dr. Hyslop, I come to my reason for writing to 
you, and as I am powerless to find the explanation to suit my intelli- 
gence I would ask you for enlightenment. It is understood, of 
course, that I do not imagine things. I am a fighter and an investi- 
gator in my own crude way and look at things from more than one 
side. The fact is, I can get asleep only after bringing you up here, 
I have been trying for the last two weeks to fall asleep without you, 
by thinking of something else very strongly; have tried different 
ways, but it will not do. My dear Dr. Hyslop, believe me, I have 
no objection at all of doing it but I hate the idea of being obliged 
a ae to do it. You come to me in two parts, so to speak. After I begin 
to. draw up here, when your personality is on my bedside, I 
always have to wait a little while until a certain something, for 
which I can find no name, collects itself. This something belongs 
to you, but on it depends my falling asleep. Now, I am sure of 
it. I cannot get that unexplainable something without having your 
personality, (I mean your bodily looks) up here. You again seem 
to be without life until that something has collected itself. Now, I 
am perfectly talking straight and good sense, only I cannot explain, 
cannot find a name. I been studying this thing for the last two 
weeks, wanting to go asleep without bringing you up here; but then 
I might as well not go to bed at all. Of course, my bringing you 
up here has cured me of all sensations in head, has given me good 
sleep and all that and there is no objection on my part of doing so 
right along but I thought that after a while I could get asleep 
without you, but it seems now, it cannot be so. Sleep comes so 
quickly now that after your two parts are here I am away in 
dreamland without having time to listen to the words. Of course, 
I understand that my subc. plays a part in all that. 

Le Raps still stick to me, mostly on clock. I notice also my presence 
in any room makes clocks tick louder and faster, but it does not in- 
convenience me, and as long as H ’*s do not notice anything I 
am all right. Very sincerely, 
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My Dr. Hystop— 
Am writing to you again describing present situation. Must 


be brief, raps protest. My past sufferings are due to my mis- 
management. ‘The agency about me is all right. J was a fool. 
The idea of a strange spirit trying to get into me did the harm. 
The explosions in my head at nights, the twisting of muscles the 
wrong way, forgetting my name and present work and past life for 
a few minutes at a time, making me kneel down, etc., were the con- 
sequences of my fighting attitude. All that is past. The following 
took place. One night some time ago, after I had you up here, 
and when the unexplainable something between us begun its weav- 
ing to put me to sleep, I resisted, not in a fighting, but in a gentle 
and questioning way. I died from the feet upwards. I saw my 
room clearly, could think, but that which makes me feel my bones 
was out of me. I could not move, but had two pains. The room 
seemed to look into my eyes. Then life returned into my cheek 
bones, enabling me to speak, but a long, ringing rap, as coming 
from a sleighbell, warned me to be careful of what I was to speak. 
I called out to Jesus Christ to stand by me and to interfere in “ my 
behalf and for my best. I begged to be forgiven for my inquisitive 
mind, because the great sorrow for a dearly beloved wife had driven 
me to it. If I could not be made to forget what I know without 
danger to my reason and to my ability to earn my daily bread, I 
would ask our ‘ Father’ to arrange it in such a way that I may 
come to an understanding with the strange things about me and so 
I could shape my course accordingly.” 

Whenever I referred to God I had to swallow, the word itself 
was spoken by another voice, coming from my chest, and in an 
undesirable, respectful manner, and something forced my eyelids 
down. When I had finished I heard the well known warning voice 
on my right: Bsh, be silent! My tongue was forced between my 
teeth. Something resembling a funnel or triangle about this 
shape A was placed on my head. I felt the shape; it was a warm, 
circulating electricity. Then my tongue was freed. I asked, “ What 
is the cause of my p.......... ?” I was forced to swallow the last 
word, punishment. The silvery bell warned me again. I changed 
the question to: “ Who are you, you being about me?” Life went 
out of my tongue, and from the funnel on top of my head floated 
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down into my brain, so that I could see every letter plainly, the 
electric writing, “ Your guardian angel”. My tongue was freed 
and I asked, “ How can I live without t........ ?” IT had to swal- 
low the last word, trouble. The bell warned me again. I asked, 
“ How can I live good, healthy and happy?” Dr. Hyslop, you have 
no idea what delicious currents of electricity were sent through my 
body for this question. My tongue tied itself again and from the 
funnel floated down the answer, “ Pray.” I understood now that 
I was dealing with a good agency, but the understanding depended 
on my complying with these conditions. My next question was, 
“ My dear Guardian angel, oh, be my guardian angel, let me under- 
stand you.” From the funnel floated down, “ Be pure and you will 
understand.” I took a great love to the agency and surrendered 
myself to it completely. Dr. Hyslop, believe me. I cannot prove 
it but as sure as you are yourself I felt the most delightful sen- 
sation of love and respect come over me and for a short space I 
was held on the left side of my own body looking on S—— H . 
lying lifeless in his bed. When I was in the body again (but 
body still without feeling of bones) I asked, “ My dear guardian 
angel, how can I fall asleep without Dr. .......... ” I was forced 
again to swallow the last word, “ Hyslop.” I understood now not 
to mention names. The answer from the funnel came, “God is 
good—lI carry your prayers”. I asked, “ How can I avoid s....?” 
The last word, “sin”, I was made to swallow, the bell warning 
me of questioning carefully. I asked, “ How can I become good 
and pure?” The answer floated down, “ Avoid woman.” I asked, 
“How can I assist you, my dear guardian angel, to make my 
prayers acceptable to God?” ‘The answer came, “ Be simple as a - 
child.” I felt the funnel stretching itself down over me, enveloping 
me, fine sensation. Life returned, I felt my bones and the power to 
move them. The well-known voice on my right spoke into my ear, 
“Pray.” I addressed again Jesus Christus, thanking him for his 
help and suddenly was asleep. Woke up next morning just at the 
right time to wash, eat and go to work, but I felt fine, clear, full of 
love to everybody. Since that night I receive sleep without having 
to call you, Dr. Hyslop, and receive a sleep and in such a manner 
that I would not exchange it for a kingdom. 

I have arrived and come to a good understanding with my 
spiritual Guide. I, on my side, live as good and pure as it is pos- 
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sible for me to be, so as to make him happy and es me. The in- — 

visible agency again shows his love for me by interfering in my 

earthly affairs. Now, this all sounds strange, but I will come to 

practical business now. é 
1. The lust for making money is gone from me. I can see 

plainly the shallow part of it. I am working for a different future. 

I pray for my daily bread and necessities of life, but for no more. 

I do not strain to get work. Times are hard here. Work is scarce. 

Other men in our town are running and fighting for a day’s work. 

Work comes to me, is brought to me. I send other men to places 


as I cannot be in 2 houses at the same time. I put in two days _ oe 
weekly at Mr. B. M ’s. This man is a notoriously bad Lag 
payer, has been sued and sued again from people who worked for eer 
him. Mr. M. hands my full money to me as fast as I earn it, ae 
without my asking for it. I do not desire at all to be paid by 5 
thinking of Mr. M. I trust to my spiritual other self to do that. c te ie 
2. I spent another day with Mrs. N , — Ave. Mrs. N 
is a good payer, but a downright crank, a woman who cannot keep 
a servant girl longer than at the highest 1 month. No man stands + 


her ways. She is a sharp-tongued, quick-tempered old Yankee 
lady. When I step on her ground I turn the management of her 
over to my invisible companion, so that I be able to earn my daily 
bread in peace, and work with undisturbed mind, keep my temper 
good and love all mankind, Mrs. N included. Mrs. N—— 
never bothers me, always asks me to come again the following week 
for a day. At 5 o’clock I leave her; her husband returns the same 
time from New York. Then she breaks loose upon him for the 
restraint laid upon her during my presence on her place. 

My asking (during prayer) for the assistance of the spiritual 
guide, to be a good musician, was kindly received and brings rich 
rewards. Sharps and flats, difficult passages come easy, and people 
advising me to turn professional musician, which I will do in time, 
my inclination is that way. 

3. The reason why I send all my letters to you registered is 
the following. I was warned last summer by the Voice in my ear, 
not to trust a certain one of the 2 ladies, clerks in our P. O. I dare 
not say any more. But I have never been sorry to heed these 
advices, so I keep on to act accordingly. 

Sleep, I receive in the following manner. I go to bed, fold my 
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hands, summon my guardian angel and say a simple prayer for us 
all. My guide makes its presence known by a “ Bsh” in my ear, 
places a funnel on my head and spins it over me. The opening of 
the funnel gets larger and envelopes me, I receiving the most de- 
lightful sensations imaginable. When it reaches my chest I am 
gone, sleep in one round and wake up happy. I summon my guiding 
angel by listening with my right ear. A weaving and spinning in 
air begins and communication is established. The voice only warns 
me, I am sure of that. It is a “Bsh” followed by the word, 
“Silence ” spoken distinctly in my ear. It will occur in the presence 
of certain people, and I instantly be on guard, placing my spiritual 
og self between the person and myself. It has saved me a good deal of 
trouble. In the presence of good people the voice never comes, no 
matter how freely I talk. It is the management of the agency, Dr. 

Hyslop, which is the important thing. Will ask questions later 
a. when I am more sure of myself. 


pies Yours very sincerely, 
— 


VERY DEAR Dr. Hystor,— 

I beg you will excuse my sudden leave. Please do pardon all 
the trouble I have made you and yours. I am going to work for 
Mrs. T: in , N, J. as gardener. Tongue in head is 
going, nervous circulation in very slight way still going on. But I 
get sleep in a natural way, outside voice telling me “ Keep at it” 
as plain as if you spoke to me. My dear Dr. Hyslop, please believe 
me, the subself has a voice, no matter what all the doctors of 
medicine say to the contrary. My mistake was my own wrong 
suggestion. I believe the subself been building a new brain in my 
left side of head. My fault was the talking to myself and to others. 
The tongue in head was there to show me to hold my tongue. 
Everything is all right. With kindly regards to you, yours and Mr. 


Carrington, 
Very sincerely yours, 
S— 


NOTES ON THE CASE. 
On December 30, 1908, in accordance with a previous arrange- 
ment, Mr. called at my house and I found him in a very 
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good mental state; very different from what he was when I used 
suggestion to him last Spring. His mind does not wander as it did 
then, nor does it seem to be haunted by any fixed illusions about his 
sensations which occupied him at times then. He still speaks of 
having these sensations, but he seems to have considerable control 
over their meaning. He does not take them to represent external 
realities as much as he did. He seems to have introspected and 
analyzed them in a very rational way and I can see some evidence — 
of his having done so before, though the fears that he had about his — 
condition prevented one from being assured about this. I had 
thought at the time not only that they were merely subjective im- 
pressions, but that one might be easily led astray by the peculiar 
form of expression which he used in describing them, this expression 
always implying that they were real external things, though now and 
then he was perfectly aware that they were subjective sensations. 

In my conversation with him this evening, however, he showed 
that he had gotten completely away from the idea that they were 
any such external realities as they had appeared to be before. He — 
still thinks it possible that his deceased wife is present, helping 
him, tho’ he is very doubtful about it and divides his belief about 
equally between subconscious mental states and her possible pres- 
ence. He seems to be indifferent as to which interpretation is given 
them, though he says he gets constant help by treating these im- 
pressions as if they were his deceased wife. 

In describing his sensations, he mentioned a large number of 
things that have considerable significance for those who have 
studied the phenomena of spiritualism. He, himself, is entirely 
ignorant of that literature, especially in regard to such words 
and phrases as I am going to quote, of which I took down notes 
as he told me his sensations. He had seen our “ Journal” last 
year, but that “ Journal” makes no mention whatever of many of 
the facts described here in his sensations, so what he says certainly 
represents certain coincidental features with the subject of ex- 
perience with other persons. 

In the first place, he still referred to a sort of fluid which seemed 
to disturb him about “the solar plexus”, though he did not use 
that term. He merely pressed his hands upon his bowels, or the 
lower portion of his stomach, and indicated that at times he could 
feel this “ fluid,” as it were, rol! and dash about as in a barrel, and 
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it seemed to be a signal of his going into or coming out of the body, 
as he described it. He frequently mentioned his getting outside of 
the body, on the left hand side, and this feeling was accompanied 
by the sensations described. He also remarked that he frequently 
felt sensations up and down the spine and that there were something 
like strings, wires or cords, pulling at the top of his head, a little 
to the left side. He remarked that, in his experiences when he was 
out of the body, he felt possessed with a great love. He also re- 
marked that this might be due to an overflow of emotion in himself 
and he connected this overflow of emotion with the solar plexus and 
said that it passed to his head. The only comparison that he could 
make of this and the sensations connected with the wires or cord 
was that it was like a stream of air connected with “the other side ”. 

He remarked recently, also, he had seen an apparition of some 
roses swinging in front of him, and heard raps about the same 
time. He at once asked, “Is that you, Sofie?”—that being the 
name of his dead wife; the answer to this question was the distinct 
feeling of the pressure of a ring on the third finger of the left hand 
where his wife had worn her wedding ring. He doubted its sig- 
nificance, but at once a distinct pressure was felt on the calf of his 


‘leg, where his wife had a scar, or mark. He at once felt a strong 


emotion go through him and felt that all was right. 

He tells me that he had been afraid, all along, to go out to the 
grave of his wife, but, finally, he was impressed to go out and look 
after it. He did so and the effect was so good upon his mind that 
he goes out nearly every Sunday. 

New York, June 14th, 1919. 

Letters since the above report was made extending up to the 
last two years showed that Mr. H was quite well and 
succeeding on the stage with his music. He seemed to have no 
symptoms of his former difficulty. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT ON THE KEELER-LEE ae 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
By WALTER FRANKLIN Prince, Pu.D. 


The present paper is a sequel to that entitled “ Some Unusual Bes 
Phenomena in Photography ”, and published in the Proceedings __ 
for 1914 (Vol. VIII, Part III). That should be consulted, yet a Me B 
very brief summary of the facts will render what I have to say ee eal 
intelligible. 

The photographs under consideration in 1914 were presented 


lady of means and high family connections, living in Washing- _ i ; es 
ton, D. C. ny 

They were of four classes: (1) Impersonal and saaieiaiaieg 
unpurposive pictures, marked in some part by a large light disk, oe 
or presenting the exact appearance of having resulted from _ ce : 
double or triple exposure, or showing various dark spots, curves aoe 
and bands. The photographs showing only spots, curves and 
bands were, however, not produced by a camera, but by tying the — 
plates, enclosed in black paper and an “ opaque” envelope, to — eS 


Mrs. Lee’s forehead and keeping them there for an hour. b sede 

(2) Photographs representing some scene or object devoid 
of anomalies except that it is declared not to have been before ee a 
the camera. 


(3) Photographs of human faces and figures among which 
the features of the Rev. Kemper Bocock, who died in 1904 are 
most commonly recognizable. Often the figure appears in some 
setting of people or natural objects. 

(4) Photographs of script, supposed to be directly produced 
upon the sensitive plates by Mr. Bocock and other spirits and 
conveying declarations regarding the photographs, mainly of class 
3, and other matters of interest. 

The agency of Mrs. Lee was most frequently independent in _ 
the production of class 1 of the photographs. Classes 3 and 4 — . 
seem never to have been wholly clear of connection with “Dr.” 
William M. Keeler, a gentleman who states that he took spirit 
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as 1858." 


sat. various distances and in various surroundings. 


positive conclusion. 


ton, who induced Mrs. Lee to go to Dr. Keeler. 
the spring [of 1912]. 

at once for a sitting.” 
photographers are “ doctors 


ing customer. It was this Hansmann of whom Dr. 


notably the Keelers.” 


brother wrote me he knew of no picture of him standing.” 
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the facts, reached the Scotch verdict of “ not proven” 
the data had an impressive affirmative appearance, others (such as 
Mr. Keeler’s absolute refusal to submit to any expert investiga- 
tion) pointed in the other direction, but the facts were not then 
sufficient in quantity or sufficiently under control to permit a 


photographs for Prof. Robert Hare, who died as long ago 


Mrs. Lee was quite confident that she both took and developed 
a few of the plates which proved to bear mysterious portraits, 
without Dr. Keeler’s hand having touched them, but she did not 
claim to have done both unless she was at least in his house and 


ie personal vicinity at the stage when the pictures were taken or 
developed or both. 
ee The interest centers in the Bocock photographs. The feat- 
sures in a great many portraits represented in the report of 1914 
} by some 16 examples, were undoubtedly those of Kemper Bo- 
cock, Not only did Mrs. Lee, Prof. Bocock his brother, and 
es others who knew him, so declare, but it is obvious to anyone who 
eae makes comparison with his photographs taken in life. But— 
there are only two such photographs known to exist, both of head 
and chest,’ while the alleged spirit photographs represent him— 


head, half-length, full figure, sitting, standing, walking, dancing, 


ee = The Report, by Dr. Hyslop, while it did not question the per- 
a sonal good faith of Mrs. Lee, and was scrupulous perhaps to ex- 
Ries. cess in setting forth all that could be said in favor of her view of 


Some of 


1. It was Dr. Hansmann, likewise a spirit photographer of Washing- 
“T wrote to Dr. H. in 
He recommended Mr. Keeler, and I wrote to him 

Dr. Hansmann—strange how many of the spirit 
” of a sort!—died in the summer of 1912, and 
it was probably his failing health that caused him to pass over a promis- 
Richard Hodgson 
wrote to Mr. F. E. W., on Dec. 13, 1899, “ Hansmann certainly, some 
years ago, apparently had a great deal to do with fraudulent mediums, 


2. Mrs. Lee wrote, Aug. 20th, 1914, “So far as I know there are but 
two photos of Mr. Bocock in existence, taken when he was about 36. His 
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Since 1914 much water has flowed under the bridge. The 
photographic material in the case has progressed in a steady 
stream, with altered and diversified content. All of it with the 
exception of certain private script-photographs has been laid 
before the present writer, who spent days in studying about 4000 
photographs, perhaps one-quarter of them under the magnifying 
glass. Mrs. Lee was the very soul of candor, was ready to 
answer any question, manifested no Eve-like curiosity about the 
voluminous notes taken, and with evident, if somewhat confident 
sincerity, declared her wish that someone would really attempt 
to demonstrate the hypothesis of fraud. Whomever else the 
evidence may attaint of fraud, however, everything in the case 
exempts Mrs. Lee. 

I now enter upon the result of an intensive study lasting 
several weeks, beginning with the material in hand in 1914, and a) 
ending with the large mass inspected in Washingtonin 1919. 


THE BOCOCK FACES. 

The Facial Angle. The first astonishing thing about the 
alleged spirit photographs of Mr. Bocock up to the report of 1914 
is that the face was always at the same angle to the beholder. It 
might be looking a little to the left or a little to the right, but it 
was at the same angle, reversing like one’s face in the mirror. 

In the Report are sixteen Bocock photographs, and all main- 
tain the exact angle, which I may call one-third right or one-third 
left, meaning approximately one-third the distance from squarely 
to the front to the right profile or left profile. Whereas 32 por- 
traits of men found in magazines, run in this order, taking them 
as found: 

(1) Profile left, (2) front, (3) three-fourths left, (4) front, 
(5) one-third left, (6) two-thirds left, (7) three-fourths right, 
(8) front, (9) two-thirds right, (10) one-third right, (11) two- 
thirds left, (12) one-third left, (13) one-fourth left, (14) three- 
fourth left, (15) one-fourth right, (16) one-third right, (17) 
one-fourth right, (18) three-fourths left, (19) one-third right, 
(20) one-third left, (21) front, (22) front, (23) front, (24) 
one-third right, (25) three-fourths left, (26) one-third right, 
(27) two-thirds left, (28) front, (29) profile left, (30) one-third 
right, (31) profile right, (32) three-fourths right. 
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: But the sixteen hitherto published Bocock faces present this 
- curious monotony: (1) one-third left, (2) one-third left, (3) 
one-third right, (4) one-third left, (5) one-third left, (6) one- 
third right, (7) one-third right, (8) one-third left, (9) one-third 
left, (10) one-third right, (11) one-third left, (12) one-third 
right, (13) one-third left, (14) one-third left, (15) one-third 
right, (16) one-third right. [See plates 3-6, 8-9 for reprints of 
part of these.] No matter in what attitude the body is or what 
way it fronts, the face still stares at the beholder at precisely the 
same angle. 
When the investigation of 1919 began, no intimation had 
been received of any departure from the above norm, to which it 
was known that hundreds of portraits had adhered. But for 
certain reasons when I went to Washington in March, I predicted 
_ that there would be found another type of Bocock face almost 
profile, directed in some cases to the right and in others to the 
left. And so it proved. For some reason, at a date subsequent 
to 1914, this second type appeared, and the two were henceforth 

_ intermingled. The two types may be found together in Plate 11. 


>< 


THE TWO TYPES CORRESPOND TO THE TWO EXTANT 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN IN LIFE. 


The fact that the earlier Bocock pictures were evidently based 
on a life photograph of him owned by Mrs. Lee [See plate 1], 
and the further fact that she owned another photograph of him 
_ in which his face appears nearly in profile [See plate 2], explain 
_ why I predicted finding another crop of spirit Bococks, also in 
profile, when I should see the pictures of later date. The argu- 
_ ment was that whatever spirit or spirit-photographer had got at 
the first photograph would probably be able to get at the second. 
_ Plate 10 shows the identity of the two types of spirit portrait and 
the life portraits. It is true that absolute sameness does not 
appear in most cases, and in some the faces at first make quite a 
different impression, but the alterations are exceedingly circum- 
scribed, and the impression of originality is quite often a sug- 
gestion from some striking bodily position. 
I have been unable to find facial differences which could not 
be accounted for in the following ways: (a) Reversing. (b) Pho- 
___ tographing larger or smaller. (c) Variously tilting the head to 
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accord with the position of the trunk. If one will make an oval 
opening in a sheet of paper and place it over any Bocock picture 
in such a way that the head appears erect in the opening, while 
the rest of the picture is covered, he will appreciate the force of ; 
this point. (d) Paring away the edge of the hair on top or on © sor, P 
the side, or even a portion of the ear or the cheek. (¢) Photo- | a ; 
graphing, or printing, darker or lighter. (f) Retouching, eithe 
by way of removing something, as the glasses, and incidentally, in 
some cases a part of the eyes, or adding something, as by way of 
altering the hair-line on the temples or lengthening the mustache © 
[e. g., Plate 23]. (g) Making the head unnaturally long and . 
narrow, as can be done by photographing a portrait in a — st 
position, and by other processes. 
Except for such minor divergencies, which could be elias 
as described, the faces throughout the whole big series are ident- 
ical with those in the two known life photographs. Thousands ca . 


square to the front, exactly i in profile or turned two-thirds away 
in either direction. ‘Thousands, and whether he stands amid the 
wonders of Yosemite, or sits at ease in some luxurious apartment, _ 
or addresses an audience with uplifted hand, or plays a violin, - . 4 
dances a dance invented on earth since his departure, or endeav- r 
ors to plant a kiss on the lips of his fair partner (but with evident ci 
danger to her ear )—in all he is resolved to preserve one or the 
other of two facial angles, exact to the fraction of an inch; in all 
he maintains that “ keep-just-so-and-look-pleasant ” expression 
of the photographic studio; he smiles not, exults not, wonders 
not, grieves not, nor ever once opens his lips, but is as if fixed in = 
the calm of Buddha forever. In short he seems condemned Bs ss 
maintain the expression of his two life-photos as well as their 
angles of position. In one photo he is addressing an audience _ 
with book in hand, but his lips are closed and his face is looking 
calmly over his right shoulder at us. In others he is disclosed 
near water falls, on giant crags, but he is not looking at or betray- 
ing any interest inthem. In another his arms encircle a lady most 
convincingly but his features show no appropriate rapture, while’ 
his calm gaze passes her by utterly. 

Well, even Mrs. Lee concedes “a certain degree of depend- 
ence” upon the life photographs, and it is suggested that Bocock 
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thinks about one or the other of these two photographs, and that 
this affects the spirit-photographs. Perhaps so, providing that 
any hiatuses in his recollection of how the pictures looked cor- 
respond with just those alterations which would be feasible by 
fraudulent alterations, as above intimated. 

It is curious, however, that photographs after one of the 
originals were produced by scores for several years-before the 
Bocock spirit ever thought of the other, and began producing by 
that model. 

It is still more curious that no such limitations attach to the 
hands which are found photographed in almost every position. 
Strange that spirit agencies, which can photograph hands clasped, 
hands in pockets, hands extended, hands gesticulating, hands play- 
ing the violin or piano, hands guiding in the mazes of the dance, 
hands with fingers outspread, hands clenched, hands in every con- 
ceivable position, should not be able to turn the chin one inch 
from its position in one or other of the two life photographs, or 
to part the lips in the slightest, in thousands of pictures. 

Nor is the clothing which Mr. Bocock wears in the photo- 
graphs of alleged spirit origin limited by his memory of the two 
taken on this side the veil. Indeed if the object were studiously 
to avoid resemblance, the success could hardly be greater. There 
may be a necktie identical with either that bearing the stripes or 
that with the polka-dots, in the life-photographs, but I did not 
succeed in finding it. There may sometimes be a similar coat, but 
if so it is too obscured by darkness for certainty. 

If all the clothes shown represent memories of clothes form- 
erly worn by him, Mr. Bocock had certainly maintained an ex- 
tensive and versatile wardrobe. But this is not the case—for 
example we once find him in a suit of George Washington’s regi- 
mentals, with every fold exactly as it is in a well known picture 
of the Father of his Country. Mrs. Lee admits this, and herself 
‘3 called attention to the fact, which she considered quite remark- 
able! In this and similar cases his memory of his own garments 


iy 


aes seems to have become mixed with memories of other people’s 
ae ye ¥ garments. And there are other pictures that the memory theory 
will not touch at all, if the messages that come with them are to 


be trusted. One of them shows Mr. Bocock in Episcopal robes. 
for the script says he has become a bishop. They indeed look 
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like memories, since they have the orthodox American cut, ae sa 
they are said to be what he now wears on the other side! be ¢ a 
Nor is the body that fills the clothes limited by memories of | ; 
the life photographs. And this is most curious, for, though we ce 
should have expected that in showing himself as he now is, a ; 
newly-élected prelate could by dint of special effort bring his chin ee Zz 
about the fraction of an inch, part his lips or raise his eyes a mere a is 
trifle, on the other hand we should have expected a certain stabil- Boe 
ity in, say, his measurements. But not so, sometimes he is shown eu 
tall and thin, sometimes thick and short [Cf. Plates 6 and 7], 
sometimes betwixt and between. Here his hands are small = es 
slender, there large and muscular [Cf. Plates 3 and 4]. a ae 
the head is disproportioned to the trunk [e. g., Plates 3 and ~ 
The neck may be reasonably long [Plate 7], or short [ Plate 14], 
or minus [Plate 12]. The plates herewith presented give but a oe 
partial conception of the Protean elasticity of the Bocock frame. me : 
It will not be contended that these variations represent memories, om 
for he cannot remember himself as thick and thin, short and tall, M 
long of neck and lacking a neck. When the artist painted Wash- *, 
ington’s waistcoat and knee breeches, it was certainly Washing- © oF : 
ton’s physique and not Bocock’s which filled them out, so what — 
could Bocock have been thinking of when he allowed his head to 
appear surmounting these? I am looking for that Bishop’s _ 
picture that he must have been thinking of at least as regards the ¥) 
robes and uplifted hands, when he was shown as he is supposed sy 
to be now, at least part of the time, with aeons faded out, 
but with the otherwise familiar face. [Plate 22.] And if, as = 
stated in the script purporting to be from Bocock ond accompany- 
ing the pictures, he is usually photographed without glasses be- | 
cause he does not now wear them in Paradise, and if he some- 
times appears in Bishop’s vestments because he has been pro- 
moted to the Episcopal order since his demise, and if he canshow 
himself in a variety of affectionate poses with a lady to whom he per 
was not so related on earth, the wonder grows why he cannot in 
a vast number of presentments alter the posture of his head or | 
the direction of his gaze the merest trifle from that of one or the 
other of exactly two models. Of course, if these models are sup- 
plied by the two life-portraits with which they correspond, while 
bodies, hands, clothing and all other eat are supplied from i 
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the resources of a veteran photographer’s collection, the mystery 
is solved. 


HOW ALL THE PECULIARITIES OF THE BOCOCK PHOTO- 
GRAPHS COULD HAVE RESULTED. 


If somebody, who had sufficient motive, managed to get hold 
of a copy of one of the photographs of Mr. Bocock,* and at some 
later date a copy of the other; and if he used them for the pro- 
cesses of trick photography in which he developed mannerisms 
not entirely artistic, and a progressive recklessness as he found 
himself intrenched in his patron’s confidence, all the effects and 
anomalies which have been described, besides others yet to be 
described, would or could follow. The head could be (a) re- 
versed, (b) altered in size by placing the photograph at a greater 
or less distance from the camera, (c) tilted, (d) altered by paring 
the edge, through awkward cutting out or from intent, (e) made 
darker or bleached in photographing or printing, (f) altered by 
retouching, (g) made thin and narrow by certain easy processes. 
But the chin could not be turned a single inch, or the moustache 


hac brought to the center, or the lips parted, and there is not one such 
af divergence seen in the thousands of pictures under review. 
eo But what of the body, occurring in so many positions, aston- 
_ ishing the friends who know that no corresponding portraits taken 
in life exist? Read the book by Walter E. Woodbury, entitled 
___ “ Photographic Amusements ”, (N. Y., 1896). Page 57 instructs 
pat. 7 how to cut out the head from one photograph, the rest of the 


a5 figure from another and to paste them in conjunction on a card. 

“ Any signs of the cutting out are removed by the use of the 

brush and a little coloring matter. From this combined print 

another negative is made.” 

eae j Do not all legitimate photographers know this? At least some 
do, and even make legitimate use of the feat in emergencies. One 
experienced member of the craft told me that she had met certain 

B. mi objections of a client by joining together the approved head in 


. 


ee! 3. “Only after three years’ patient investigation and spending more 
Eis than a thousand dollars, did I get a photo of Mr. Bocock. Now he comes 
a easily and with increasing clearness of expression.” From a letter by 


Mrs. Lee, dated May 22, 1914. 
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one photograph of her and the approved bust in another, with stay 
results which were eminently satisfactory. 
Once possessed of the two Bocock photographs, and with a a a 
supply of other portrait negatives such as an elderly photo- se 
grapher would have had opportunity to accumulate, one could, 4 am 
if so disposed, turn out Bococks with head altered within speci- 
fied limits, but with figure, hands, position and clothes varied = 
indefinitely. Or, with a little pains, as in Plate 11, one head 
could be shown quite naturally (except that the absence ofa body => 
is not natural) peering from behind another. Or, after removing =| 
heads from bodies in another picture, the heads of Mr. Bocock ont, ay 


and Mrs. Lee, for example, could be fitted neatly into collars, as eh 

in Plate 14. i324 
Or by combination of a patchwork portrait and double ex- ; ba 

posure one could get other neat effects [Plates 3, 8, etc.]. ony 


It will be noted that in some of the pictures,as Plates3and4, 
the hands and fingers stand out well rounded, while the face is samt 
flat, almost without shadow. It may be inexplicably easier for ras 
spirits to photograph hands, but the same differences will result Bt 
if the face has undergone several stages of re-photographing, 


while. the hands have but one. Or if the face was bleached to Brat, 
help in the removal of the glasses. . 

Many of the photographs inspected indicated that, if genuine, => 
the laws of optics in the spirit world differ from those which _ oe 
operate here. The reader’s attention is specially called to Plate __ f © 
14. The light falls on the lady’s gown from the front, as shown ro 
by the nearly balanced shadows within the folds. But at the 
exact point where her chin begins, it comes from her left, so that eS Sa 
the left side of her collar is in the shadow while the left of her 


chin and face is in the full light. The light strikes the gentle 
man’s head, close by, from another direction, somewhat to the ; 
right and above the couple. Of course this thing would follow 
now and then, if one inserted heads in collars not meant for them, 
without observing that in the photographs now compounded into 
one the light came from different quarters. 

Further peculiarities which, if incident to the efforts of spirits 
to depict themselves, are also by a series of fatalities incident to 
what’ thecold world calls fraud, may conveniently be pointed out 
as we call attention to the plates. 
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Plate 3 has been explained. The house is that of Mrs. Lee, 
in Washington, the city where both she and Dr. Keeler live. The 
seeming lamp-chimney and shade over two of the windows are 
brick and stone patterns really there, and the irregular transverse 
stripes at the bottom are there in the shape of light stone work. 


Plate 4 besides showing lighting from two directions, the 
head showing shadow on one side, the hands on the other, has a 
dark background, as have the great majority of the pictures. 
Such a background gives less trouble about betraying outlines. 
Mrs. Lee’s notes often mention Dr. Keeler’s “ black curtain”, 
which would be handy for this reason as well as ostensible ones. 

In Plate 5 we see the head lit from its right, the coat and 
hands from the left. 

Attention has already been called to the physical differences 
indicated in Plates 6 and 7. In one Bocock is short and broad, in 
the other tall and thin. It is hard to understand why, if these are 
spirit photographs. The messages declare that Bocock himself 
produces them. It can hardly be that at one time he remembers 
himself as a “ Shorty” and at another as of bean-pole figure. 
Nor is it likely that he is now really of such consistency as to pull 
out like molasses candy. But given a photographer in haste to 
secure the numerous and nimble dollars, a client who incessantly 
applies for more pictures and who is, moreover, ingenious to 
devise theories to account for everything that is “ curious ”’ about 
them, and such little aberrations might easily be permitted to 
appear. 

If there is any sort of reality about the scene depicted in Plate 
8, Mr. Bocock must be at times 10 or 15 feet high. The same 
must be said of Plate 9. Did this nondescript uncorrelated string 
of people ever stand as depicted? And was Bocock in fact among 
them in flesh or spirit? If so, his flesh or spirit was at least 10 
feet tall, unless the workman in front of him is a Tom Thumb. 


In Plate 9 the Bocock figure is precisely reversed from Plate 
8. This is intelligible if the figure, once compounded, got re- 
versed by rephotographing, but otherwise he seems to have flitted 
from the lonely road to the human procession, without altering 
the hang of his coat, the tilt of his hat, the position of his arm 
and hand (what looks like the lower edge of a white waistcoat 
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in either picture the magnifying glass shows is his hand), the 
position and odd shape of his shoes. 

But wonder upon wonders! When we turn back to Plate 7 
we find that the figure in 8 and 9 is identical with it, with two 
awfully significant exceptions. Absolutely, even to the line of 
light along the edge of the coat—he took that with him wherever 
he went—except that in 8 and 9 a hat has been clapped on, and 
the book and right thumb holding it open have gone leaving the 
left arm still crooked to hold the book, and the left thumb stick- 
ing aimlessly out just as it was when it was performing a useful 
office. Did the spirit, dropping the book, clap on a hat, and then, 
hieing him first to a country road, and then to a distracted crowd, 
take pains to pose exactly as at first, not forgetting to present his 
coat at the same angle to the setting sun, and crooking his elbow 
and sticking out his thumb exactly as when they held a book 
open? If so, why? I can see how a human photographer might 
make crafty and economic use of his resources. The same figure 
precisely is to be found in Plate 16 in company with compara- 
tively colossal sheep, except that here the right cheek has been cut 
away by some painful accident. I also find the same, light upon 
his coat-tail and all, in a church, except that his hat has been pared 
down to a skull-cap. 

Plate 10 will show that the alleged spirit photographs of 
Bocock were, as Mrs. Lee noticed, indeed “ somewhat dependent ” 
upon his life photographs. It also shows how precisely, when the 
lady asked for a photograph with glasses, he replaced them as he 
had worn them that day at the photographer’s. I have trimmed 
off a little from the top of the head and the cheek of the upper 
life portrait, to correspond with exactly the alterations made in 
“ spirit” portrait to its right. (The defect on the left side is the 
result of the accident to the engraving, and should be disre- 
garded.) And a little hasbeen clipped from the hair of the lower 
life portrait, on the forehead, on top and back of the head, to 
correspond with the inking out. of the same portions in the coun- 
terpart to the right. The “ spirits” have also taken the liberty to 
share a little territory above the ear of the lower right portrait. 
Otherwise the “ spirit’ photographs shown in this plate are re- 
plicas of Plates 1 and 2. 

Plate 12 is most distressing. It shows Mr. Bocock with less 
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than no neck, and his head apparently jammed down into hig 
chest. And see, there is a great cavity between his right shouldef 
and his mal-placed head (made somewhat too dark in the engravs 
ing, but quite evident in the photograph itself). That head nevef 
belonged there, and no head in the erect position, but someong 
whether spirit or human has perpetrated an especially clumsy and 
audacious trick. The shoulders are really far forward, and the 
head that was originally upon them must have been bent down-§ 
ward with eyes looking at the writing hand. 

After long search among magazine illustrations I found 
nearly fit head, and placed it on the other, and the result you ha 
in Plate 13. The hollow is exactly filled, the posture is nov 
natural, and the ear exactly coincides with that bit of ear which 
was cut off and left coyly perching on the shoulder. Somebod 
intended to obliterate that vacant place and amputated the ear 
but did not well succeed, except in producing a twice mutilated 
monstrosity, the like of which it is hoped does not exist if 
Heaven or on earth. % 

The impossibilities of lighting in Plate 14 have been consid 
ered. This photograph is supposed to be Mr. Bocock, since his 
decease dancing with the astral of Mrs. Lee. There are other i 
teresting features in it. I am informed that the dance is one in- 
troduced since Bocock’s death, and as this represents what it i 
claimed really happened, Paradise must keep posted and take 
lively interest in the fads on earth. The gown is a bit youthf 
for the lady, and the head a trifle hypertrophic for the gentlema 
but gowns and maybe heads are a matter of taste. But it is im=j 
portant to note that the feminine head marked by the peculiar 
bow-like shadow along cheek and brow is absolutely identical with 
that in Plate 20. Having moved out of the ball room into the 
tropical garden, she keeps her face “ just so” even to the peculiar 
shadow. Not only this, but in looking over the mass of photo- 
graphs in Washington, I found more than 25 “ astrals”” of Mrs, 
Lee doing ali sorts of things while the rest of her reposed below, 
and with every facial muscle in the same position and the cupids’= 
bow shadow in every one. And yet these are supposed to be, not 
memory pictures, but photographs of the “ astral” caught in the 
act. I will simply add that I have a photograph of Mrs. Lee— 
not claimed to be an “ astral” one—which is the original from 
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Plate 1. (See pp. 532, 539, 543.) 
A Life-Photograph of the Rev. Kemper Bocock. 
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Kemper Bocock. 


(See pp. 532, 539.) 
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Plate 2. 


The Other Life 
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Plate 3. (See pp. 532, 535, 537, 538, 546.) 


Double exposure. A compounded, left-handed Bocock, and the 
Lee house. 
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Plate 4. 
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(See pp. 532, 535, 537, 538.) 


and hands lighted from opposite direc 


vie 


Plat See pp. 532, 538.) 
A long, lank Bocock, head and body lighted from different directions. 
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Plate ¢ » 
A short, stocky Bocock. 
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Plate 7. (See pp. 535, 538, 539.) os iti 


A tall, thin Bocock. ALi. 
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Reo Plate 8. (See pp. 532, 537, 538, 539.) : 


; ees The same figure as in Plate 7, with a hat clapped on, and the | 
book wiped out. 
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Plate 8, transported to another scene. 
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Plate 9. 
Compare height with that of the workman in front. 


The same figure as 
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Plate 10. (See pp. 532, 539, 542.) 
The Life-Photographs (left) and their “Spirit” Counterparts (right). 
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Plate 11. (See p. 532.) 


Both Life-Photographs of Bocock used. One of these is reversed and 
oe Ae retouched. Both are bleached before retouching. 
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Plate 12. (See pp. 535, 539, 546.) 


The original bent head of the writer watching his hand has a 
removed, and the erect head of Bocock substituted, resulting 
in deformity and a dreadful hack in the shoulder. 
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Plate 13. (See p. 540.) 


Bent head from a magazine illustration, placed over the substituted head of the 
“ spirit” photograph, showing about ‘how the original portrait looked. 
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Plate 14. (See pp. 535, 537, 540, 543.) 


_ Bocock and Mrs. Lee’s astral, dancing. Exhibits triple lighting 
z and other anomalies. 
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Plate 15. (See p. 541.) 
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A Bocock with mutilated cheek, 


Plate 17. (See p. 541.) 
A babe in the wood, w rapping: his black border eromnd: _ 
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Plate 20. (See pp. 540, 542, 582.) 
All of the picture but the heads was engraved. This head of Mrs. | @ 
Lee, with its peculiar shadows, was found in more than 25-photo- — 


graphs supposed to have originated on different dates, 
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Plate 21. (See pp. 542, 543, 582.) 


The Bocock of the odd spectacles. See also false parting of the hair, 
pen-mark placed directly upon the print, etc. 
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Plate 22 ee pp. 534, 535, 543 


Bishop Bocock in his official robes. 
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Plate 23. (See pp. 533, 543, 546.) 


Bocock with hair and moustache altere 
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Plate 24. (See p. 543.) 


Attempt to make a Bocock portrait look unlike the life-photograph, 
by the device of hollowing out the forehead, etc. 
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Plate 25. (See pp. 543-544, 555.) 


A purported spirit photograph borrowed from a magazine 
illustration 
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Plate 26. (See pp. 565-571.) 
photographic “ Bocock” script 


Plate 27. (See pp. 565-571. 


Beh A photographic “ Bocock” script. 
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Plate 28 
A photogr 
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Plate 31. (See pp. 565-571.) 


Hare 


script. 
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Plate 32. (See pp. 565-571, 585.) 


A photographic “ Mumler” script. 
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Plate 33. (See pp. 566-571.) 


Genuine Bococ k script. 
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Plate 34. (See pp. 566-571.) a alt 
Genuine Bocock script. 
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(See pp. 565-571.) 
Alleged to have been written by spirits. 


Plate 36. 


Sample pencil scripts. 
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Plate 37. (See pp. 565-571.) We 


Sample pencil scripts. Alleged to have been written by spirits. — 
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Plate 38. (See pp. 565-571.) 
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Plate 40. (See pp. 579-580.) 
The writer of the “ spirit” scripts further identified. 


Plate 41. (See pp. 581-582.) 
A Bocock not in the Washington collection. 


Photograph by Charles I. Newman. 
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Plate 42. 


A demonstration of what can be done by normal photography. 


Newman. 


- Photograph by Charles I. 
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Plate 43. (See pp. 541, 583.) 


Another Bocock not dependent upon Keeler’ 


s mediumship. 
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Plate 44. (See p. 584 


The spirit brooch. Placed by normal photography. 
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which the others got their heads, unless there were 25 separate _ ee Fe ie 
miracles. This was employed in the production of Plate 43. ee: eee 
However, the face has been pared to make it thinner in Plate 14, , oF 
and guileful art has parted the hair. 7 
Whatever prompted not qnly putting one Bocock head onthe  —t™ 
sitting figure in Plate 15, but also the other in place of the ome its 
originally in the ptcture on the wall, one can only guess. But was 
someone so ignorant as to suppose the Elizabethan garb in the 
picture was that of a man? Besides, a portion of the original — 
woman’s head is left over the Bocock head! ee 
Plate 16 is a sample of what I saw in abundance, a figureof 
Bocock peering out of a piece of natural scenery with which he 
seems to have no kind of concern, and with a sort of black frame 
around him looking.as though it were cut into the earth. There 
has been some cutting at any rate, for he has lost a part of his 
right cheek. The black frame is incident to one of the ways of 
getting a “ spirit” into a landscape, i. ¢., drawing a line around 
him at the selected spot, cutting out by the line, inserting the fig- 
ure, and since the cut is likely to be a little too large and show 
white (unless black paper is below, which would give the same 
effect) inking the open places. Now the original photograph was 
from an engraving, since it shows innumerable dots arranged in Der re 
straight lines—all but the figure. In other words, the landscape ee Bi a 
with sheep is today in some book or magazine minus the man. _ oa 
Compared with the man, well advanced in the foreground, the Zea 


sheep are about as large as cows. 
Plate 17 also shows our. friend, this time in a sylvan scene, ie é, 

with his black border wrapped around him. feet a 
If in Plate 18 the figure was pasted on instead of setin before 


final photographing, it was a better job than some I saw. There 
f were cases where the superposing of the paper figure was so gross __ 
and undisguised that I involuntarily attempted to pick the edge 
with my nail. In one the feet had come loose and rolled up over 
the edge of the pantaloons and were so photographed—a curl of 
white paper—with no detriment to faith. Unfortunately no copy 
of it could be taken away. But in Plate 18 the great curiosity is 
the legs. Let the male reader try to get that effect of the whole 
figure in the glass. It cannot be done. And there never were 
such legs, beginning nearly as low as the normal position of the 
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knees. I believe the legs are paper, and never were anything but 
paper. 

The fact that Plate 19 was originally an engraving is shown 
by the dots visible to the naked eye and large enough to be repre- 
sented in the plate, except where, quite out of tone with the rest, 
_ the head of Bocock has eccentrically lodged in the crotch of the 
tree. There is such a thing as sensitized paper for printing from 

" negatives, furnished with dots so that the result will simulate an 
engraving, but if this had been used—and the remark applies to 
many other photographs in the collection in Washington—the 
Bocock part would also show the dots. Another and more glar- 
ing instance is in Plate 20. 

After receiving a large number of portraits without spectacles, 
Mrs. Lee asked if some could not be made with them on. Mr. 
Bocock explained in script that they had not appeared because he 
ay does not wear them in the spirit world, a plausible explanation, 

eit ae but one that seemingly does away with the thought or memory 

theory, since it amounts to the claim that the photograph repre- 
sents him as he actually is, and one which also implies that he 
is condemned ever to keep his face in one or the other of the 
two angles to the beholder. But he was accommodating, and 
#9 _ there came the photograph represented at the upper right of Plate 
10, which, down to and including the collar being an exact replica 

of the life-photograph, except for enlargement, trimming and 

, - vague printing, would not be pronounced “ beyond the possibili- 
ties of normal photography ” 

But more was demanded. I quote from a letter by Mrs. Lee, 
dated March 8, 1919: “1, 2, 3, 4 [referring to certain photo 
graphs in a packet] show an attempt on Mr. Bocock’s part—at my 
- request—to give full face pictures with hair parted in the middle, 
as he wore it when I knew him, and with moustache cut close te 
his lip.””. One of the results is seen in Plate 21. No wonder Mrs 
Lee added, “ His success has not been great!” The face, the 
tilted, has not changed its angle, the Charlie Chaplin effect of t 
moustache could have been made by deftly wiping out the greate 
part of the one now familiar to us, and the parting of the haif 
has indeed come nearer the center but it would have been ve 
easy to make the white line by guile in the heavily darkened haif. 
The glasses are now different, but so different. The rim of ong 
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lens has irregularities and angles, and looks as though made by a _ 
pen, possibly the same pen which, after the print was made, added 
a black line over the ear. That this line was added afterward is 
unmistakable in an examination of the photograph itself. The 
peculiar gloss of the line is exactly that of an ink line experiment- 
ally made on another surface. 

Plate 22 shows Mr. Bocock, now a Bishop, with no mous- 
tache, and incidentally, not much of a face, either. 

But Plate 23 makes amends. Here is a gigantic moustache. 
But no one will dispute that by reversing and enlarging the por- 
trait on Plate 1, and by lavish use of the brush and coloring mat- 
ter that Mr. Woodbury tells us of, this face, moustache, (whose 
original dimensions can be discerned through the added coloring 
matter) beautifully arranged hair, glasses and all, could have been 
produced. Note the hard outlines of the moustache and hair in 
Plates 14, 21 and 24, and compare with the numerous delicate 
irregularities of the same in Plates 1 and 2. 

The life profile, in Plate 1, and most of the “ spirit ” photo- 
graphs, as in Plate 14, show a convex forehead, but in Plate 24 
we find it suddenly concave. Why the spirit should wish or be 
constrained to undergo this cranial alteration is beyond con- 
jecture, but photographers laugh when I ask them if it would be 
difficult to produce the éffect by the aid of scissors. And the gen- 
tleman appears to be wearing two collars, one perched upon the 
other. 

At first view, about the most convincing spirit photograph 
among those of which the Society possesses copies, is that repre- 
sented in Plate 25. Of none was more confidence expressed that 
it was taken and developed under test conditions,‘ but no attempt 
was made to identify the figures. Alas, it is an exact copy of the 
frontispiece in the Cosmopolitan Magazine for October, 1895, ex- 


4. “Iam glad to have an exact record as to how the photo to which 
you refer was obtained. I copy from the album in which the print is 
pasted. ‘May 14, 1914. Plates enclosed in opaque envelopes by R. S. 
Baker, 1322 F St. Taken by me to Dr. Keeler’s, 1339 Otis St., at night. 
Held in hands by Dr. K. and myself until three raps were heard. Devel- 
oped at once.. Plates never left my hands for the fraction of a second. 
Developed by me, Dr. K. at a distance from developer.’” Letter by Mrs. 
Lee, Feb. 24, 1919. 
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cept that it is reversed and a little is pared away from the left side 
and the bottom. The original was drawn by José Cabrinety, as 
an illustration for a prose poem entitled, “‘ The Pursuit of Happi- 
ness’’. If a spirit produced that picture because it made a strong 
impression upon him when he was on earth, then he certainly has 
a great memory for details. I can barely conceive of a spirit 
taking a photograph, somehow, of a magazine illustration, though 
I would expect him, if a bishop, to tell the truth about it. But it 
is much easier for me to conceive of somebody on this side, who 
has a not too enquiring client, passing it off for what it is not.° 
Many of the Bocock faces show a distinct white line running 
from the corner of the eye to the hair and a notch in the hair at 
the point of union. A glance at Plate 1, where the bow of the 
glasses shows for a short distance after it crosses the hair line, 
may explain the notch. But why did the spirit Bocock, who by 
his testimony wears no spectacles, need to put them on first and 
then erase them more or less ineffectually? Often traces of the 
lenses appear in spite of the removal of the bow, as in Plate 12. 
My notes on the mass of photographs inspected in Washing- 
ton show further anomalies, which I can only hastily summarize. 
There are staring black and white heads against soft pastel 


5. The photograph of the Cabrinety drawing reminds me of the 
photograph, also a Keeler one, represented opposite page 132 of “ Modern 
Psychical Phenomena”, by H. Carrington. This writer remarks: “ We 
understand it was taken and developed by Mrs. Lee herself.” Doubtless, 
in the sense according to which she took and developed the Cabrinety 
picture. It happens that the columnar, totem-pole arrangement of the 
supposed spirits on the right of the picture is one often seen in photo 
graphs furnished to mail-customers by Keeler, and certainly Mrs. Lee 
does not claim to take and develop those. 

But if the faces in the “ Psychic Photograph” of the book are the faces 
of spirits, then four of them must be the spirits of models who sat to the 
artist Heinrich Hofmann. And the psychic agency that took them must 
have first cut them from Hofmann’s “Christ in the Temple”, trimmed 
their beards a bit, and rearranged them, for in no other respect do they 
differ from faces in that picture. I refer to the clean-shaven spirit at the 
top of the totem-pole, the two below him who have respectively a long 
beard and a white one sheared on one side to get rid of the hand stroking 
it, and the bald-headed gentleman with the inquiring expression, located 
below the trio. Doubtless, the other “ strikingly Biblical” faces are cap 
able of similar identification. 
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effects. The signs of engraving are very numerous, but never, 
never are seen on the faces of Bocock or of Mrs. Lee’s astral. 
If these are spirit photographs, it appears that spirits both can 
and do execute photographs which simulate earthly engravings 
of the human figure, including the hands, but are not capable of, 
or have some singular objection to, engraving faces. 

In some instances the neck cuts into the coat collar at a sharp 
angle which would in reality have been damaging to the goods. 
A number of photographs show Mrs. Lee’s house, with Bocock’s 
face staring out of the window with a vividness which would 
startle the passers-by. 

In many cases the head or whole figure is so palpably pasted 
on that one can hardly be convinced that the pasting was not done 
upon the print itself, without feeling the edges. On the other 
hand, the upper part of Mrs. Lee’s astral is in one case seen above 
the balustrade of a piazza, and the rest of the figure can plainly 
be discerned bulging the balustrade and the boards of the piazza 
floor exactly as if pasted beneath them, as it undoubtedly was. 

One human subject shows beneath the chin a dark shadow 
with sharp angular outlines. There is nothing to account for this 
shadow, but it would be accounted for if there had originally 
been a neck decorated with a large bow. 

There are a number of pictures of the Bocock head appearing 
in a hole in a tree-trunk, or a flower or a dandelion seed-sphere. 
Are these “ memory-pictures ”, or does the “ Bishop” so divert 
himself in the world where he is, or are they sardonic experi- 
ments of a venerable fakir to see how far he can go in audacious 
absurdity, and still be credited ? 

In one photo, Mrs. Lee is behind Mr. Bocock, yet her head is 
half again as long as his by measurement. Others show similar 
disproportion. 

The whole figure in this case is hers, and there is an appear- 
ance as though the two were clasping hands. But on closer in- 
spection one sees that she is really standing with folded hands, 
and the arm seen coming out of the shadows is at an angle im- 
possible to come from his shoulder. 

There are cases where the Bocock form ends abruptly at the 
lower extremities of the trousers, the feet being omitted, and 
others where the trousers seem perfectly flat as though cut out of 
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oa = gray paper, and one where there is a terrifying spectacle of his 
legs and arms flying about in space. 
rt Mrs. Lee conjectures that such defects are “ due to insufficient 
oN aie thought on the part of Mr. Bocock, or lack of time to fully 
‘materialize ”. 
_-In that case are we to suppose that, when his head appears 
~ enormously large for his body, it is because he thought too long 
_ about it? And where once Mrs. Lee’s “astral” presents an 
- enormous hypertrophy of the bust, a pouter-pigeon effect utterly 
ore, foreign to her, are we to conclude that her astral materialized too 
iat ipsa The same query applies to “ astral” photographs of the 
_ same lady, in which she appears to be afflicted with aggravated 
hydrocephalus. 

It may be said in general that as the Bocock pictures pro- 
gressed the evolution was in the direction of what Mrs. Lee has 
termed “increasing clearness of expression”’, away from the 
type represented in Plate 3 and toward that of Plate 23, the hair 
becoming inkier and harder of outline and the moustache growing 
to piratical proportions. At the same time there was what looks 
like increasing recklessness, as though it were no longer necessary 
to guard against suspicious indications, as the appearance of a 
white line showing where the bow of the glasses would have been, 
at the same time that the lenses themselves can clearly be seen 
precariously perched without bridge or bows. (Plate 12.) 

In several cases, Mrs. Lee’s “ astral”’ is fitted with a conven- 
tional pair of wings. In another the winged figure is undoubtedly 
the “ Adoring Angel” that is often seen flanking the altar ina 
Roman Catholic Church. 

In at least two cases the Bocock hat supposed to rest on the 
Bocock head is ludicrously too large, and unless the laws of gravi- 
tation are suspended where he dwells would have slipped as far 
over the nose as the crown allowed. 

One Bocock figure seems to have become mysteriously de 
prived of legs, but pantaloons, at least were supplied, which pre 
sent exactly the appearance which would result had they beet 
pinned to the “ black curtain”, and the extremity of one trouser 
leg fastened back in a clumsy imitation of walking. But there 
are no legs in the trousers, no feet attached, and no limb save 
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such fashion. There is nothing in the collection more flagrantly 
obvious and absurd. 

A number of Bocock pictures present him with grotesquely 
narrowed and elongated head and body such as one sees reflected 
from a certain type of curved mirror. I am told that it is only 
necessary to take a photograph of a portrait in a slanting position 
to get this effect. The memory theory would not account for 
such representations, and if they unhappily reveal the present 
appearance of the spirit then death has new terrors, as it may in- 
troduce one into the family of the crocodilidae. 

One of the photographs supposed to be beyond the reach of 
normal processes represents Mrs. Lee with her body seen through 
an outspread American flag, but with head and hand in front of 
it, the former turned to gaze upon the patriotic emblem, the latter 
pointing to it. But Dr. Keeler photographed the lady scores of 
times and in various positions. If a selected attitude were 
chosen, rephotographed, and a second and briefer exposure made, 
of the flag across the figure, the head and hand from the first 
photograph substituted for those in the second and the junctions 
camouflaged, and finally another photograph made from the com- 
pound, we would have a duplication of the wonder. (See the feat 
accomplished in Plate 42.) 

A recumbent figure represents Mrs. Lee “ in a partial state of 
dematerialization”’. “ In the hardness of my heart or head ”’, as 
Huxley said, I was unable, even with effort, to experience an 
awed effect, or other than a risible one. It was so evidently a 
work of paint, puttered about by a hand of very meagre skill in 
artistry, the brush daubs palpable on the margins, and places 
where the liquid paint ran! 

An interesting series was that of pictures showing Mr. 
Bocock’s church or “ tabernacle ”, where he officiates in the spirit 
land, his present dwelling house, the dining room, hall and stair- 
way, library and several other rooms, besides the “ back yard 
from study window ’”’, garden near the house, “corner of rest 
foom of exercising grounds”, and a couple of scenes near by, 
fespectively a copse of trees and a stream with trees on the bank. 

The rooms and furnishings are such as are common in the 
residences of the wealthy of this planet, the garden is of the 
“Italian” variety, and the stream and trees are of the well- 
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bition at San Francisco. Therefore, unless one is so obdurate as 
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groomed park type. Since all these are supposed to be in the 
spirit land today and beyond the reproach of having ever ap 
peared in earthly magazines or books, it was rather staggering to 
find several of them made up of the dots of electric-needle en- 
graving, except where the face of Mr. Bocock was introduced, 
If photographs were taken of mundane engraved illustrations we 
would get just the effect that is actually found, but why should 
the spirits in taking a picture of a building or patch of trees 
“ over there’ have to go to all this trouble of imitating another 
and alien process? The “ Tabernacle” made up of tiny dots is 
an unecclesiastical looking polygonal building with a dome, and 
what we call “ classic”’ figures forming a frieze at the top of the 
walls. It has or had an exact earthly counterpart in the rotunda 
or portico of the Temple of Arts at the Panama-Pacific Exh 


to hold that the buiiding never had any existence except in San 
Francisco, it follows that the celestial architect adhered, in con 
structing “ Bishop” Bocock’s “ Tabernacle”, where he now 
holds services, to every detail of the very unchurchly design of an 
exhibition building which was not made on earth for some years 
after the latter died, and also that the celestial photographer, im 
stead of taking a photograph directly of the “ Tabernacle ”, first 
engraved it just as it had been engraved on earth for various 
handbooks, periodicals and souvenir cards. The exterior of the 
residence, also, most hauntingly resembles one of the long builé 
ings of the Exhibition, and the tremulous lines of light cast upon 
_ the pavement show that it was a rainy night in heaven when the 
_ photograph was taken. 

We will not linger with the scores of photographs represent 
ing eminent men and women. These are of two types, those with 
hard sharp edges and those with vague and misty outlines, in no 
way differentiated in appearance from photographs of the famous 
claimed in other quarters to be from spirits but proved spurious 
_ If regarded genuine, it would lead to curious speculation why the 
celebrities must be photographed, not as they are now, not at 
- cording to their or some one else’s untrammeled memory off’ 
them, but evidently after portraits obtainable in books. . 

a had intended to make a formal list of the indicia character} i 
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dicia which attach to normal photography performed for a special 
purpose, sometimes with skill and sometimes blunderingly, 
carelessly or even recklessly. But why take the pains?® If the 
evidence gained by intensive scrutiny of the pictures and already 
set down by way of particular description is not sufficient, the 
mind that remains dubious would be proof against a summary. 

One can assent to the proposition that the unknown conditions 
of photography by spirit agencies might cause effects that would 
parallel mundane photography of the kind ordinarily termed 
fraudulent, but that it should duplicate ali the necessary’ and 


6. Nevertheless I have concluded to set some of these down, but in 
the form of a note, as a sort of review, and with no care to make the list 
complete. 

a. If all the Bocock heads are fraudulent manipulations from two 
life-photographs, a certain range of modifications, already specified, are 
possible, but there are certain particulars which cannot be altered, notably 
the facial angle. Why should genuine spirit photographs present exactly 
the same scale of modifications and limitations? 

b. But if the Bocock head is artificially joined in succession to a host 
of bodies from other photographs and from cuts, all but the head could 
show in succession every describable position. And in this mass of 
“spirit” photographs no other part of the body but the head is held to 
one or other of two positions. 

c. If care is not exercised in the patchwork, disproportions in size 
will often appear between the head and the rest of the figure. Many of 
the photographs under review are so marked, even to a grotesque degree, 
but why, if they are either photographs of memories or of the spirit as 
he is today? If care is not exercised in the selection of bodies to join to 
the Bocock heads, the series of compounds will show some tall Bococks 
and some short, some fat and some lean. But why should the spirit 
photographs of the gentleman manifest the same odd metamorphoses? 

d. If two heads are not well selected in reference not only to the 
bodies attached to them respectively, but in reference to each other, we 
may have what appear in this series, examples where the lady, standing 
behind the gentleman, has a head twice as large as his. But why should 
a spirit photograph, taken directly from the subjects, present such an 
anomaly? 

e. If the same photograph of a full-length figure is introduced into a 
number of totally different scenes, we shall have the apparent miracle of a 
person being able to maintain not only the same bodily position, but also 
to transport every fold of his clothing, and every shadow and point of 
light, from one place to another. Fraudulent photography can easily per- 
form the miracle, but can a spirit do this, and, if so, what is his object in 
duplicating this appearance of fraud? 
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— latter, is a supposition not to be entertained. It would be*on a par 
with the ignorant and fatuous notion that the fossil remains in 
the rocks are not a record of long ages of biological evolution on 
the planet, but are simply forms arbitrarily made by the Creator 
to simulate the structure of plants, mollusks, vertebrates, ete. 
Any series of attempts (whether by malice prepense or, to strain 
a point, we will say in a state of hysteria) to forge spirit photo- 
graphs, cannot escape the creation of numerous indicia of the 
processes really employed, every one of which has an intelligible 
reason for its appearance. The assembled peculiarities and the 
reasons for them must be consistent with and involved in the 
theory of origin. Photographs produced by spirit agency might 


f. If care is not taken in the selection of bodies to fit to the head, 
: effects of contrary lighting will be introduced. Why should the optics of 
; the spirit world accommodate itself exactly to these earthly impossi- 
bilities? 
. g. If good judgment be not employed in the insertion of a human 
figure into a scene containing figures of people, animals or other objects, 


iy ae the effect produced may be that the figure is 10 or 15 feet high, er else 
(prin that the sheep, for instance, are large as cows. Why should spirit photo- 
eon graphs duplicate this clumsiness? 


h. Ifa figure is pasted on a negative and a print taken, the raised 
edges of the affixed paper will show most palpably. Do spirits also cut 
out the figure of a man and paste it on a picture to which he did not 


belong, before photographing him? 
bai, i. If the lower part of a figure is pasted beneath, say, a photo of 
ies flooring, the intention being to let the upper part of the figure appear 
oh above an intervening object, the floor will appear to bulge in the print 
ue = Do spirits perform exactly the same clumsy tricks in their photography, 
' Ps and if so, is it their object to prove a case against themselves? 
a j. If the paste gives way under the shoes of a pasted figure, the 
Bd n't, shoes will curl up and the print will show the white surface of the up- 
wes rolled portion, constituting a dreadful “ give-away”. Must we expect the 


same effect, now and then, in a spirit photograph? 
~— k. If a head bent be cut out of shoulders also bent in the act of 
writing, and an erect head inserted, the effect inevitably is that of the 
head having been hammered by a pile-driver far down into the torso, with 
a V-shaped slice gouged out on one side of it. The dreadful effect is 
easily explained when we know the cause, but what could explain this 
identical appearance in a spirit photograph? 

l. The attempt to conceal the fact that too large a place has been 
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by coincidence duplicate one or several of the peculiarities of 
normal though “ trick ” photography, but to suppose that it would 
duplicate the whole series, for reasons which are unintelligible, or 
for each of which a special theory has to be constructed out of 
mere imagination, were sheer infatuation. 

For Dr. Keeler to produce photographs by manipulation of 
the two known life photographs of Mr. Bocock, it would be neces- 
sary for him to procure these photographs. Despite the opinion 
of my friend, Mrs. Lee, I have no doubt that he did procure them, 
but cannot be expected to know the history of his doing so. Mr. 
Bocock was pastor of a church near by and it would seem prob- 
able that a number of the life photographs are scattered about 
among those who knew him. There are methods of secretly 
photographing a photograph, even while one is looking over an 
album in the house of an acquaintance, whether named Brown, 


in it may easily result in the appearance of a black line wholly or partly 
around it. But why should a spirit projection of a figure into the scene 
present precisely the same effect? 

m. If from carelessness a white margin appears along the side of 
such an inserted figure, it may be obscured by a pen with a line 
which it is plain to see has been added to the actual print. But why 
should it be necessary thus to doctor a spirit photograph, and who had 
the motive to conceal and what was that motive? 

n. If glasses are erased, it is impossible to do it effectually without 
destroying a part of the eye (in the absence of retouching). Why in 
spirit photographs should exactly that portion of the eye against which, 
in the life photograph, the rim of the glasses had showed, be destroyed? 

o. If care is taken not to damage the eye too much in such erasure, 
then portions of the rim will still be visible, while other portions have 
vanished. Why should a spirit photograph show isolated fragments of 
the rims of spectacles? 

p. If the bows of glasses are erased, careless work will show a white 
line where the bows had been. And must a spirit photograph imitate this 
mark of fraud also? 

q. If glasses are thoroughly erased, there will be a notch left in the 
hair at the point where the bow showed through the hair. And must the 
photograph of a spirit who does not wear glasses show a similar notch? 
And by what strange fatality? 

r. If glasses are added with a pen, and the hand is uncertain, a 
magnifying glass will show jiggles and angles instead of the even oval of 
the rim of the lenses. But if a spirit puts on glasses and is photographed, 
why should the same sort of jiggles and angles appear, and why, if the 
photograph represents his memory of the glasses he wore on earth? If 
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Lee, or Robinson. Mrs. Lee says, “ Only after three years’ pa- 
tient investigation and spending more than 1000 dollars did I get 
a photograph of Mr. Bocock. Now he comes easily ”. 

It could hardly have been a secret to Mr. Keeler to the end of 
that three years that his patron wanted photographs of her friend, 
Mr. Bocock, and that other thousands were available if the por- 
trait could be secured. It seems not at all improbable that a vet- 
eran in the art of living off the public by his wits could have 
managed to procure the first life-photograph, perhaps through an 
_ agent whose connection with him would be unsuspected, and for 
an ostensibly very different purpose. 

: Yes, Bocock began all of a sudden to come very frequently 
and with ease, but never in the profile position. Why was it three 
years before one was obtained and why such frequency after the 


he had owned such spectacles he ought to have bequeathed them to a 
museum of curios. 

s. If a head is bunglingly attached to a collar, the neck may be 
larger than the collar, actually cut into the collar and the coat, etc. Is it 
to be supposed that spirit styles copy these errors of the scissors? 

t. Ifa hat is added which is an inch broader than the skull beneath 


Suspended ’twixt heaven and earth? 

st, sdE the light comes from above, a large bow beneath the chin will 
cast its shadow below, but if the head and bow are removed and another 
head minus the bow is substituted, there will remain the shadow of 

Cie ngular and indented outline with nothing to account for it. But why 
Soe ba "should a spirit, not wearing such a bow, exhibit this mysterious shadow? 
are If a photographic head is inserted in an engraving, the photo- 

te graph of the compound will show the engraving dots everywhere but in 

Pad the head. Why should a spirit photograph show dots at all, and if for 

-. the sake of a “stunt” they can be put in, why does the power to do s0 
always stop when the head of a particular spirit is reached? 

w. It is easy to photograph a cut from a magazine, line for line, but 
if spirits can do it, why would they be interested in making out a case 
against themselves? Why not tell the truth, if it is in fact a proof of 
the remarkable things that they can do, instead of passing it off as some- 
thing original? 

x. If a bishop’s vestments are normally photographed in America, 
one would rather expect them to be of the modern and American cut 
But are we to suppose not only that are there bishops up yonder but also 
they are condemned to wear exactly the ugly fashions of earth? As 
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first one came unless somehow, through some inadvertence of 
Mrs. Lee or in some other manner, a life photograph was ob- 
tained at a certain date? Then it was considerably later, probably 
a year or more, before one of the profile faces of Bocock came, 
though after that they came by scores and hundreds. Why, after 
such facility in presenting one position of his face, did it take so 
long to turn it to another angle, and why after the first variation 
so easy, unless the other life-photograph was discovered at an- 
other particular date? 

As to the conditions under which the pictures were taken and 
developed I quote the inscription written by Mrs. Lee on the fly 
leaf of an album of 200 of the photographs: “ Photos taken by — 
Dr. Wm. M. Keeler Sunday mornings, with Century camera. — 
Some photos taken by focussing camera on black curtain. Ex- 
posure about half minute. Developed by Dr. Keeler, often M. 
duPont Lee present.” 
found this inscription: 
Keeler Sunday mornings with a Century camera. 
him. M. duPont Lee and others often present. Camera often 
focussed on black curtain. Sometimes the ‘sitter’ is obliter- | 
ated”. Similar inscriptions are written in 13 other albums of 


> 


“ Photographs taken by Dr. Wm M_ | 
Developed by 


Bocock was never a bishop in his mundane existence, his photographs 
so decorated cannot represent his memories. : 

y. If a pair of pantaloons are attached to a black curtain, and the © 
extremity of one leg of the garment drawn back and pinned in place, the © 


photograph a replica of the effect brought about by this clumsy device? 

z. It is easy to place a head in a flower, in a hole in the trunk of a. 
tree or in a crotch of its branches by normal photography. But why on 
earth, or rather in paradise, should spirits wish to duplicate these easy 
tricks? It is a wonder that they did not think of the familiar stunt of the 
man in the bottle. But that may have come by this time. 

aa. The limitations to the possible alterations of the accessible life- 
photographs which have already been stated would keep the Bocock in- 
troduced into natural or architectural scenes from looking at them or dis- m ” 
playing any interest in them. But if spirits can introduce him into a 
picture of precipices and waterfalls, or in front of the Tower of Jewels of 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition which was built years after his death, why 
in the name of all that is reasonable could they not, in these or any one : 
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equal dimensions examined. In other words, after she became 
sure that all was above-board Mrs. Lee permitted conditions 
which put no bar whatever upon trickery, if one chose to employ 
it. Many, if not the great mass, of the exposures were made 
when Mrs. Lee was absent. It is true that there were cases in the 
beginning and perhaps later when she is confident that the plate 
was under her control from the beginning to the close of the pro- 
cess, and two or three times she had a friend present to corrobor- 
ate the statement. But so we have the honest and yet mistaken 
statements of witnesses that no opportunities for deception were 
given to certain slate-writing mediums. Let the reader consult 
the paper entitled “ The Possibilities of Mal-observation and 
Lapse of Memory ”, by Dr. Richard Hodgson, in the Proceedings 
of the [English] Society for Psychical Research, Vol. IV, pp. 
381-404, and the paper with similar title directly following this, 
pp. 405-495, by S. J Davey, also Dr. Hodgson’s paper in Vol. 


of scores of like pictures, light up his photographic-studio countenance 
with the knowledge that he is in the vicinity of something interesting to 
a tourist, and turn him so that he can look at it? 


bb. One is not surprised to see a photograph of a building connected 
with art exhibits displaying a classical Greek design with naked figures 
forming a frieze. But is it not odd to find the same building, including the 
nudities, serving as a church in the regions of the blessed? 

cc. The photograph of the cut of such a building from a hand-book 
or magazine would be expected to display the dots of engraving. But 
how does it happen that the photograph of a church built in paradise from 
the same design also shows the dots? 

dd. It is in accordance with the conventions of mundane artists to 

provide angels with wings. But as Mrs. Lee has not yet achieved the 
aspiration of the old song, “I want to be an angel”, and there are no 
data in the sacred books which warrant the assumption that spiritual 
bodies are ornithopterous, and, after all, it is only Mrs. Lee’s “astral” 
that is portrayed—and I believe that no theosophist claims that astrals 
have feathers—it seems very odd that the spirit photographers should 
have furnished her, in some instances, with plumy pinions. 
If the incorrigible believer protests that the spirits may have brought 
about all these and other duplications of the fraudulent tricks of normal 
photography simply because they wanted to, the fatal answer to even this 
desperate apology is that it is at variance with the constant claims of the 
scripts which accompany the pictures, which is that the purpose is to 
give proof of spirit action, not to erect insurmountable barriers in the 
way of any favorable opinion. 


~ 
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VIII, pp. 253-310. Mr. Davey discovered the methods of the a 
slate-writers, and gave demonstrations, some of those present not peated 
knowing his purpose. The reports of the sitters invariably made r 
statements inadvertently false, because of fatally defective ob- 
servation and memory, though the acts took place in the full light 
of day. And yet they were intelligent and conscientious observ- ; 
ers, quite sure that they observed and remembered all that was ees - 
essential. The fact is that in any process that requires time and ie 
embraces many details the attention not only flags but it may be 


really the decisive ones. Over and over again observers report _ ef 
that the slates never left the hands of one of them, and yet are _ 
entirely mistaken, the occasion of the “ medium ” getting sole pos- _ 
session of them being so fleeting and so apparently trivial that it | 
escaped observation or memory closed entirely over it. The con-_ 
ditions of the “ spirit ” photography in this case were more favor-_ 
able than those of the slate writing referred to. = 
Mrs. Lee thus describes one instance, supposed to be test- 
proof: “Taken by me to Dr. Keeler, 1339 Otis Place, at night. — 
Held in hand by Dr. Keeler until three raps were heard. Devel- _ 
oped at once. Plates never left my hands for a fraction of a 
second. Developed by me, Dr. K. at a distance from developer.” 
And the resultant photograph is the one whose original I found 
in the Metropolitan Magazine, the reproduction of a ghostly _ 
drawing by José Cabrinety! The photograph was supposed to — 
be taken without camera. As the process was described in an- © 
other letter, ‘‘ We sat around a table in the dark, and placed our _ 
hands on plate holders containing plates until three raps were | 
heard. Each holder contained two plates and we held first one | 
side of the holder up, then the other, thus, so to speak, exposing = 
each plate.” In the dark it would be specially easy at the moment — 
of turning the plates, to substitute—to push into the fingers of the 
sitter another plate-holder containing previously prepared plates, 
as previously prepared slates are substituted in the light by skill- _ 
ful manipulation with the witnesses equally assured that the _ 
original ones “never left their hands for the fraction of a 
second.” Or at some other stage the moment of inattention could _ 
be utilized. 
The apparent process was often varied, as when the plates Ri 
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were held in their envelopes, instead of in plate-holders, and the 
more it was varied the more likely the constant sitter to let de- 
termining movements pass unnoticed. More difficult feats are 
being done every day in various branches of prestidigitation. In 
the bright sunlight of a hotel-parlor I have had a card introduced 
between my fingers when if sufficiently naive I would have sworn 
that what I grasped was one from another suite which never left 
my eyes “a fraction of a second”. Suppose that the moment 
of opportunity of substitution did not happen to occur in the 
photographic incidents. Then there would be simple failure to 
get results, and a percentage of these are reported as something 
to be expected, as indeed it is! A fact whose significance it is 
difficult to escape is that Dr. Keeler will under no circumstances 
allow a person to be present during the photographing or devel- 
oping who represents the Society for Psychical Research or who 
is not entirely satisfactory to him. The Society has no inimical 
spirit toward him. It has no desire to demonstrate that the 
photographs are not genuine, but only to ascertain the truth. 
Those who subconsciously dissimulate, in a condition of hysteria, 
without conscious attention to deceive, seldom show such caution, 
as witness the case of Miss Burton (Proceedings of A. S. P. R., 
Vol. V, Part 1). But Dr. Keeler’s aversion to anything which 
savors of expert examination of his claims is of long standing. 
He refused to make photographs for the Seybert Commission 
(See their Report, pp. 91-92) except “ with the right to demand, 
if conditions make it necessary, the exclusive use of the dark 
room and my own camera”, which of course would make the 
“ investigation ” a farce. He also demanded the payment of 300 
dollars for three sittings whether he got results or not, which 
stipulation was clearly prohibitory, if not intended to be so." And 
in this later period he will not allow Dr. Hyslop to be present 
under any conditions, nor will he even answer his letters. He 
will not allow the present writer to be present during an experi- 
ment, even though offering to be lashed to a chair. And Mrs. 


7. An ardent Spiritualist, A. B. Richmond, Esq., replied to the report 
of the Seybert Committee, in a book entitled “Review of the Seybert 
Commission’s Report”. But he had not a word to say in defense of W. 
M. Keeler, considered the whole spirit photography business as of doubt- 
ful authenticity, and describes some fraudulent processes, which he says 
are not necessarily known to the legitimate ——— 
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Lee testifies : “‘ I never, under any circumstances, take any strange 
man or woman to Dr. Keeler’s without his understanding clearly 
first who they are, so there can be no faintest suspicion in his 
mind that he may be imposed upon.” It appears that in Dr. 
Keeler’s opinion merely to be observed by a person who knows 
what to observe, is an imposition.* It is not demeaning the ex- 
cellent intelligence of Mrs. Lee to imply that she is not an expert 
observer, for the same thing is true of some of the greatest 
minds. When, in 1914, as now, she was experimenting by hold- 
ing a plate at home and afterwards getting a photograph from 
apparently the same plate at Keeler’s, it was suggested by Dr. 
Hyslop that she take a plate that had not been so held and see 
what happened. She reported: “I tried your suggestion of 
giving Dr. Keeler a plate to develop which had not previously 
been held. He entered into the idea with great interest [!] This 
plate had absolutely nothing on it when developed.” She actually 
informed Keeler of this variation in conditions, giving him op- 
portunity to vary the sequel accordingly.’ Of course the experi- 


8. In various letters, like the one of Jan. 14, 1915, Mrs. Lee regret- 
fully remarks: “ Concerning your experimenting, however, you will. re- 
member that Dr. Keeler did not answer your letters, and therefore, for 
reasons best known to himself, does not wish to make your acquaintance.” 
True, the Grand Llama of Thibet was never more particular about his 
circle of acquaintances, but perhaps, after long study, it might be guessed 
why Keeler so shyly avoided the overtures of Dr. Hyslop and the present 
writer. 

9. When the plate was “held” in its envelope by Mrs. Lee at her 
home, or in a piateholder by Keeler and Mrs. Lee at his house, the image 
was supposed to be impressed upon it, thus protected, by spirits. In a 
letter of Oct. 16, 1914, Mrs. Lee reports that she has twice taken an 
unheld plate to Keeler, without results. The object of the experiment 
suggested by Dr. Hyslop was to see whether, if the lady brought with 
the plates submitted to Keeler one which she had not previously held 
for the purpose of having the spirits place a photograph upon it, of 
course without his knowledge that any such alteration in conditions had 
been made, any picture would nevertheless appear upon it. In that case, 
since the process for getting the picture on the plate had not been 
observed, it would be pretty good evidence that another plate had been 
substituted. But Keeler was told of the alteration, and of course there 
was no substitution, and on development the plate was found blank. Mrs. 
Lee adds, “ Next time I will take one not held and develop it myself.” [!] 
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ment proved nothing unless one takes it for granted that the 
photographs are surely supernormal. Otherwise, using the plate 
she brought rather than another previously prepared would secure 
the result that might seem desirable from the photographer's 
point of view. And though on a few occasions Mrs. Lee was 
able to take a friend to witness the process, his presence was un- 
propitious unless at least the opportunities for deception in the 
dark or half-light were increased. ‘ We have demonstrated that 
Mr. Johnston’s being in the room when we developed ruins my 
plates, something that Dr. Keeler’s presence does not seem to be 
able to counter-balance[!]; at the same time Mr. Johnston has 
no power to injure plates Dr. Keeler has held[!].” It is possible 
that even Dr. Hyslop would not “ injure the plates ” if he would 
sit just outside of the door. 

In reference to failure to get anything on plates furnished by 
Dr. Hyslop the following probably inspired sentence was writ- 
ten: “ How do you know that the marking of the plates, even, 
may not have rendered them unfit for psychic demonstration upon 
them?” We do’ not know, but it is indeed unfortunate that the 


Again this would prove nothing, if she told Keeler. He would simply let 
her go ahead with her own plate, and no one suspects her of fraud. 

Again, on Nov. 30, 1914, Mrs. Lee writes that at Dr. Keeler’s sug- 
gestion she holds, at her residence, a plate for twenty minutes at the 
same hour that he likewise holds a plate [?] at his house. Then they 
meet at his house, he develops her plate [?] and she his. “ My results are 
far superior to his in a majority of instances. I can account for this in 
no way except that the results are controlled by the spirits.” The aston- 
ishing fact could be accounted for by Keeler’s desire to flatter a wealthy 
patron and keep her at work furnishing him with the wherewithal, if he 
found opportunity, “in a majority of instances”, to do sleight-of-hand 
work. 

A letter by Mrs. Lee, dated Aug. 29, 1914, from Gloucester, Mass., 
says: “I sent 8 plates to Washington, two were broken. I obtained re- 
sults on all.” Astonishing! As there is not the smallest hint anywhere 
in the correspondence that the lady ever marked a plate, or that she 
retained a measurement of any break in a plate, “conditions” were 
favorable for Keeler to render back to his patron whatever plates he 
pleased duly adorned with the requisite number of breaks. 

It seems not too much to say that the lady, like so many other ama- 
teur investigators, was not fully alive to the conditions which make for 
evidence. 
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“conditions” necessary for the photographs produced by the 
spirits at Dr. Keeler’s call always correspond with those which 
would defeat any proof of the genuineness of the process in- 
volved, if it were genuine. 

But photographs taken by Dr. Keeler were recognized, it is 
said, when it is certain that he never could have had in his posses- 
sion an original. I do not doubt it, but let us see what Stainton 
Moses said on the subject of such recognition. “ Some people 
would recognize anything. A broom and a sheet are quite enough 
to make up a grandmother for some wild enthusiasts who go with 
the figure in the eye and see what they wanttosee. * * * I 
have had pictures that might be anything in this or any other 
world sent to me, and gravely claimed as recognized portraits, 
palpable old women authenticated as ‘my spirit brother dead 
seventeen years, as he would have been’, etc.” (In “ Human 
Nature”, May, 1875.) After the body of the murdered Dr. 
Parkman was in ashes and fragments in the basement of the 
Medical School building persons “ recognized” him walking in 
the streets of Boston. Someone “ recognized” one of Keeler’s 
photographs as that of Daniel Webster and it is so labelled, 
whereas it is that of Stephen A. Douglass. Edward Everett Hale 
is labelled “ Count Tolstoi”, and J. W. Booth is labelled “ Edgar 
Allan Poe ’’.*° 


10. From a letter by Dr. Richard Hodgson to F. E. W., Dec. 13, 1899: 
“Thanks to your kindness I have before me the photographs of three 
persons whose faces are said to appear in Mrs. W. ’s pictures. They 
are James J. B——s, Laura W—— and Mrs. Rebecca W——r; and in the 
alleged spirit pictures before me I cannot find any faces that can be rea- 
sonably supposed to offer any close similarity to any of these photo- 
graphs. I am amazed that you regard these spirit pictures as resembling 
those persons whose photographs you send me........ It will be a com- 
plete waste of time and energy to devote any more attention to Hans- 
mann and Emner and what I regard as their trick performances.” 

“ Modern Spiritualism”, Vol. II, p. 125. By Frank Podmore. Mr. Pod- 
more examined an accidental spirit photograph made by a certain man, 
“in which he recognized the features of a young acquaintance who had 
recently met with a tragic death. In fact, when he told me the story and 
showed me the picture, I could easily see the faint but well-marked feat- 
ures of a handsome, melancholy lad of eighteen. A colleague, however, 
to whom I showed the photograph without relating the story, at once 
identified the face as that of a woman of thirty! The outlines are in 
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Another photograph does duty as a great uncle of Mrs. Lee, 
who died long ago. No portrait of him exists, but it has been 
“ recognized ” as having the facial characteristics of the Hender- 
son family. But it is the well known face of Daniel Drew, the 
old Wall Street financier! A lady who accompanied Mrs. Lee to 
Dr. Keeler’s afterward received a print of the photograph then 
taken, and she wrote back that it was “an absolute copy of one 
made seven years ago and since destroyed”. Even at that it 
would be impossible to verify the accuracy of her identification 
with an annihilated picture taken seven years before. But a later 
letter says that the garb worn in the Keeler photograph was not 
actually worn by her at the time the earlier one was taken, but 
was that of the religious order which she had intended to join. 
But the “ garb” constitutes the whole of the Keeler photograph 
except a part of the face in profile emerging from the enveloping 
fabric! What then becomes of the first positive statement and 
what confidence can we have in what remains of it? 

Mrs. Lee, who is a lady of distinguished family connections, 
and long a resident in Washington, where also Mr. Bocock was 
for a time the rector of a church, has been carrying on her in- 
vestigations in connection with Dr. Keeler, of the same city, since 
1912. She has certainly spared no pains, has paid the medium 
some thousands of dollars, furnished him thousands of photo- 
graphic plates, and amassed a mammoth collection of photographs 
of faces, scenes and scripts. It is a pleasure to bear testimony to 
the candor with which she has laid all these materials open to a 
laborious examination. 

Some may wonder why it pur have been regarded worth 
while to spend pains on fabrications so manifestly fraudulent. 
For the reason that to many who have seen the collection, or a 
part of it, but without so painstaking an examination, it was not 
evident that they were fraudulent. And in order that readers 
may be instructed in the marks by which they can recognize the 
character of photographs, as fraudulent as these, which are today 
being accepted as genuine by thousands all over the land. 

I am very sure that the estimable lady to whom gratitude is 


reality 60, indistinct as to leave ample room for the imagination to 
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owed, if certain of the more flagrant examples which I have de- 
scribed had been shown her at first, would have denounced them 
as impositions. But the work was done more carefully and 
plausibly at first, and her mind led along by degrees until, in spite 
of her general sagacity, she had built up a special mental vision 
and a special logic to suit the pictures. So Professor Berringer, 
of some repute in his time, who had published a work on fossil 
remains, was shown by members of his class what purported to 
be fossils of novel species. These had been manufactured by the 
young scoundrels out of some composition which, after being 
baked, imitated stone, and did not depart from known types 
sufficiently to warn the professor. Encouraged by their unex- 
pected success, the youths brought in more examples of still more 
novel forms, and the more they brought them in the more they 
were encouraged to do so. Presently, the savant published a re- 
port on the new fossils. By this time the wags were taking him 
out and letting him dig up the fossils where they had buried them. 
They became more audacious, and fossils resembling letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet were brought in and passed muster. The 
professor’s mind, in this particular matter, was now as that of one 
hypnotized, and he would probably have died believing in the 
authenticity of the “ fossils’, but that the jokers ended it by dig- 
ging up as fossils formations bearing the learned man’s initials. 

A trickster who is still advertising in the newspapers that he 
will make spirit photographs at three dollars a pair is not likely 
to open anyone’s eyes by going to quite that length of Mephisto- 
phelian humor.” 


11. I have not cared to meddle with the odd photographs taken by 
Mrs. Lee and developed completely apart from Dr. Keeler. These in 
general present exactly the appearance of (1) double or triple exposures, 
(2) sun-spots, or (3) straight and curved black bands with mottled spots. 
I will only say that in a specimen I have of the third class “taken” by 
being held for a considerable time in an “ opaque” envelope, the curved 
band at the top coincides precisely with the mucilaged flap of the par- 
ticular specimen envelope in the possession of the Society and the 
straight band at right angles with the former in the photograph cor- 
responds almost precisely with the mucilaged overlapping of edges of 
paper down the center of the particular envelope. It is evident that the 
mucilage intercepted which through other of the 
envelope upon the plate. akc 
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THE SCRIPTS. 


Besides the pictures, a great mass of script appeared, descrip- 
tive of the pictures, or the process by which they were produced, 
or of various matters in which the portrayed persons were con- 
cerned, either in life or since death, etc. These therefore form 
an inseparable factor of the whole business. 

The scripts are of two species: (1) Those which appeared on 
the plate photographed like the pictures, and supposed to have 
been produced by direct spirit action. (2) Those which are writ- 
ten in pencil‘on small slips of paper, produced in dark séances and 
likewise claimed to have been produced without agency of living 
hands. 

We would then have some justification for expecting to see 
the veritable handwriting of the respective alleged communi- 
cators, much more than in the case where a pencil is held in the 
hand of a controlled medium. 

Yet we will admit the theoretical possibility that the writing, 
though produced without the direct physical intervention of the 
medium, is in some way dependent upon him and influenced in 
its characteristics by him. But in some cases the signature is not 
so influenced. The signature of Ralph Waldo Emerson and of 
Henry W. Longfellow, for example, if not genuine and original 
ones, are very perfect imitations of their true signatures. Emer- 
son’s particularly, does have the appearance of being a tracing, 
exhibiting, when seen under a glass, just those tokens of stop- 
pages and alternations of pressure which invariably result when 
one slowly executes a tracing. But let us assume that it is genuine. 
Then the question arises why the body of his letter bears no re- 
semblance to the signature, and is utterly unlike his true hand- 
writing. If he could produce a true signature, as it certainly is 
unless a studied imitation, why did he not at least occasionally 
inject some of his chirographical peculiarities into five sheets of 
writing which precede it? If he was not able to do this in the 
letter, how was he able suddenly to achieve a perfect success in 
his name? 

This complete opposition of styles could not have been auto- 
matic, for one’s way of writing his name is no morg, part and 
parcel of his motor habits than is his mode of writing in general. 
He has scores of little tricks in his general writing which living 
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he cannot escape from and which are really as characteristic of 
him, if not so conspicuously so, as his signature. And if Emer- 
son so perfectly executed his name as he wrote it in his life time, 
it would seem that, by a very little effort, he might have written 
just a few other words in the way he used to do. And if he 
wrote his name so nicely by effort, he might have pointed proudly 
to the fact and explained why all the rest of his message was in 
a strikingly different handwriting. 

A long letter from Longfellow undoubtedly ends with his true 
signature—if it is not a careful imitation. And the body of the 
letter is back handed, as Longfellow wrote, but unevenly so, as 
would be with a person whose hand was not used to writing with 
that slant. But if Longfellow automatically or purposely slanted 
his writing, why did he not automatically or purposely manifest 
other of his characteristics elsewhere than in his signature? Why 
did he not make his odd IV as it is in his name, or even once in 
eight pages happen to get down that peculiar f? 

Aside from the signatures both these letters were written by 
one person. That person, on whichever side of the line, wrote the 
letter signed “ George Sand ”, signature and all. And that per- 
son wrote the letter signed “ Charlotte Bronté”’. As the Long- 
fellow letter was altered in its superficial aspect by being written 
with a back slant, so the Bronté letter has several apparently se- 
lected variant ways of forming certain letters carried through it 
(with some—shall I say oversights?), but these are not in the 
least approaches to Bronté’s real penmanship and cannot conceal 
the fact that the same person wrote it that wrote the others. That 
person was probably a woman, at least it is a very pretty “ cop- 
per-plate ” hand with long slender loops. 

Aside from the four above-described photographed letters in 
one hand, there are before me photographed scripts purporting 
to be by seven writers, and pencil scripts purporting to be by 
thirty-four writers, none of which are in that hand. The names 
appended to the photographed scripts are those of Kemper Bo- 
cock, Robert Hare, William Mumler, H. W. Mabie, W. J. Col- 
ville, J. Wilkes Booth, and one which is illegible. The names 
on the pe~viled series, are Socrates, Cotton Mather, Napoleon, 
Count Rochambeau, Franklin, Poe, Capt. Marryatt, J. Q. Adams, 
Jefferson Davis, A. T. Stewart, Joseph Jefferson, Seward, R. E. 
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Lee, Grant, Hayes, Cleveland, Theodore Parker, Beecher, Tilton, 
Phillips Brooks, Moody, Nast, John Brown, Dickens, George 
Eliot, Cooper, Blaine, Dr. Mudd, Andrew Johnson, Gen. Butler, 
Atzerodt, Mrs. Surratt, Lincoln, and Bocock. 

And as confidently as I assert that the communciations from 
Emerson, Longfellow, George Sand and Bronté are by one and 
the same hand, so far as the penmanship is concerned, I also assert 
that any expert in handwriting more prominent than myself 
would declare that all the rest of the photographed and penciled 
scripts, claiming to be by 40 distinct persons, were executed by a 
certain one other hand. 

Again, the somewhat far-fetched suggestion may be made 
that in spite of the fact that they are supposed to have been pro- 
duced not as Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Chenoweth get communica- 
tions, by the automatic writing of a pencil held in the medium’s 
hand, but “directly”, yet the penmanship may for some 
unknown reason be influenced by the medium at a distance. 
But why should some of the signatures, then, be freer from that 
influence? For Nast’s name is in very good imitation of the way 
he wrote it, Beecher’s is certainly reminiscent of his true sig- 
nature, as are those of Lincoln and Grant. But the resemblance 
ceases with the names. These two facts interestingly coincide 
with the facts that facsimiles of the signatures of celebrities are 
easily obtainable but not facsimiles of writing convenient for 
“ messages ”’. 

Only of and by the spirit Bocock, so far as I know, is the 
claim positively made that it is certainly his handwriting that 
comes through. Mrs. Lee says so. “ Messages unmistakably in 
Mr. Bocock’s handwriting.” “There is absolutely no way Mr. 
Keeler could gain access to Mr. Bocock’s handwriting.” “In 
this way we received in Mr. Bocock’s writing Dr. Keeler’s history 
on 12 plates.” Mrs. R., who knew him, says so. “I am very 
familiar with Mr. Bocock’s handwriting and the papers shown 
me by Mrs. Lee seem to be in his own writing.” Mr. Johnston 
says so. “Mr. R. Le Grand Johnston, the artist, says he will 
take his oath that it is Mr. Bocock’s handwriting.” His own 
brother, a professor (not of chirography but of Greek) says so. 
“The writing is the same and the signature perfect.” He him- 
self—if the communications come from him—says so. “ This 
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dear is my signature for the preface of this history,” and he 
writes it twice for emphasis (Pl. 30). 

Yet they are all mistaken. Chirographical science boldly con- 
tradicts friends, brother, and even the alleged writer himself. 
The photographed scripts to which the name or initials of 
d Kemper Bocock are appended are not in the handwriting of the 
+ letters which he wrote in his lifetime, though they may bear a su- 
f perficial resemblance. It is not difficult to produce and to cultivate 
d such a superficial resemblance to a selected individual’s writing, 
if it is not purely accidental. I can myself do it with ease, or 
can in almost as many minutes produce ten styles of script which 
many a tyro, taken unawares, would pronounce all by different 
hands. But unless I wrote with extreme slowness and pondered 
every letter (if even then), no one of them would escape de- 
tection by the expert in handwriting as mine, if a considerable 
specimen of my normal script was before him. Not only is the 
penmanship of the “ spirit ” Bocock scripts not that of the living 
Bocock's letters, but it is (despite differences of slant, size and 
other disguises) the same with that of “ Robert Hare” (PI. 31), 
“William Mumler” (Pl. 32), “H. W. Mabie”, “ W. J. Col- 
ville”, and “J. W. Booth ’”’—and every one of the thirty-four 
alleged writers of the pencil scripts before me. I do not know 
whether this writing is the same as that of Dr. Keeler, but I do 
know that he declines to answer any letter sent him from the office 
of this Society, and it seems as impossible to acquire an acknowl- 
edged product of his pen as it is to get entrance into the rooms 
where he photographs and develops his pictures. It has been inti- 
mated that the latter would “ disturb conditions ”’, and it would 
not be surprising if the former should “ disturb conditions ” con- 
siderably also. Mrs. Lee would gladly have shown me one of his 
letters, but alas! she had none, and such few notes as she had ever 
received by him had been executed on the typewriter! [See later 
section : “ The Writer of the Forged Scripts Found at Last ”’.] 

Space cannot be taken for the possible tests, but a few which 
can most simply be described are here given. Let it be under- 
stood that “B” stands for the Bocock “ spirit” script (Pls. 
26-30), “H” for that of Robert Hare (Pl. 31), “ M™” for that 
of William Mumler (PI. 32), and P. S. for the series of pencil 
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Italics indicate that the cited script is reproduced in the plates 


accompanying this report. 


Tue “ Sprrit” Scripts oF 
BococK AND OTHERS. 


CAPITAL I. As a rule made 
with two pronounced strokes 
which fail to meet at the top, 
no curve at the bottom. 

See B 29; M 32 (more evi- 
dent in original photograph). 
Same in P. S.: Brooks, 
Beecher, “Sec’y. Seward”, 
Lincoln, Jefferson, 


ens, etc. 
tions in 26 instances.) 


CAPITAL D. An especially un- 
graceful formation. On com- 
pleting the stem the pen 
sweeps to the right without 
the usual minute upward 


the stem, making the letter 
long and awkward. 
B 26, 27, 28; M 32. 
_ Aiso throughout the P. S.: 
cae, Jefferson, Davis, Dickens, etc. 


INITIAL s. Never the printed 
or Greek form. Generally it 
begins with a long upward 
sweep. 

‘B 28, 29; H 31; M 32. 

Same in P. S.: John Brown, 
Beecher, Joseph Jefferson, 
Cleveland, Napoleon, Moody, 
Hayes, “ George Elliot ”, etc. 


MEDIAL AND FINAL k. 
Straight stem without any for- 
ward throw at the bottom. 
Letter completed by an inde- 
pendent stroke. 


Johnson, 
Butler, Tilton, Hayes, Dick- 
(But three excep> 


Tue Bocock LiFe Script. 


CAPITAL I. A single. stroke, 
with or without an almost im- 
perceptible turn at the top and 
a loop or curve at the bottom. 

Seven instances in 33-35, 7 
in filed letter, no exceptions. 


CAPITAL D. A graceful, com- 
pact formation. The pen 
leaves the stem with a small 
twist before proceeding to the 
major curve, which finishes 
with a small loop at about the 
height and to the right of the 
stem. 

Four r examples | in 33-35. 


q 
INITIAL s. Always the Greek 
form. 
Never fails in the 11 in- 
stances in 33-35, nor the 15 in 
the filed letter. 


MEDIAL AND FINAL k. AIl- 
most without exception the 
downward stroke makes a 
curve to the right and the let- 
ter is completed without lifting 
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B 28, 29, 30; H 31. 

Also, with hardly an excep- 
tion, through P. S.: Brooks, 
Socrates, Parker, Butler, Dr. 
Mudd, Lincoln, Jefferson, etc. 


SMALL o. Almost invariably 
open at the top. 
Throughout B, H and M. 
Also throughout P. S.: 
Cleveland, “ Bishop Brooks”, 
Beecher, Parker, Poe, So- 
crates, Adams, etc. 


INITIAL h. Generally begins 
with an upward stroke start- 
ing at a low point. 

Nine exceptions out of 62 
instances in B 26, 27, 28, 30; 
H 31; M 32. 

Two exceptions noted out 
of 19 instances in P. S&.: 
Brown, Socrates, Brooks, 
Cleveland, Butler, Cooper, 
Dickens, etc. 


FINAL d. Always ends with a 
down stroke. Sometimes de- 
fectively short in the upstroke. 

B 26, 28; H 31; M 32. 

The same peculiarities in- 
variably found in P. S.: Poe, 
Jefferson, Adams, Parker, 
Brooks, Cleveland, Socrates, 
Brown, Lee, Beecher, Dick- 
ens, Johnson, Butler, etc. 


SMALL y. The normal concav- 
ity at the top nearly or quite 
absent, as a rule. The tail of 
the letter straight, or ending in 
a slight inclination to the left, 
or, rarely, a loop. 

B 26, 27, 28, 29, 30; H 31; 


So in P. S.: Cleveland, 
Brooks, Beecher, Parker, Poe, 
Socrates, Adams, etc. 


the pen, unless by a slip. 

Nine instances in 33-35, 8 in 
filed letter, and only one or two 
exceptions to the rule. 


‘ken 


= 


SMALL o. Almost invariably 
closed at the top. 

About 1 in 7 fails in 33-35 of 
being completely closed, and 
yet is more nearly so than the 
prevailing cup-shaped form- 
ation of the “ spirit ” scripts. 


INITIAL h. Nearly always be- 
gins with a downward stroke, 
without loop. If there is a 
loop it starts well up. 

Five instances in 33-35, and 
18 in filed letter, all but 2 of 
which begin with a downward 


stroke. 


FINAL d. Usually ends with an 
upward stroke (nine cases out 
of 12 in 33-35, 7 out of 8 in 
filed letter) and is never de- 
fective by lacking height. 


SMALL y. Almost invariably 3 
has a well-defined cup-shaped ey 
top, and with the tail terminat- ~ 2 


ing with a slight or decided 
turn to the right. 
33-35, and filed letter. | 


= 
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SMALL p. Often made with 
two separate strokes. The 
part to the right of the tail 
usually closed or partly so. 
With one exception the pen 
leaves the letter, when medial, 
to form the next, with a 
straight stroke. 

B 26, 27, 28, 29, 30; H 31; 


in P. §.: Beecher, 
_ Brooks, Tilton, Cooper, Grant, 
Lincoln, Poe, Mudd, Butler, 
Stewart, Adams. (16 cases, 
out of which 13 are closed and 


line.) 


FINAL s. Rarely closed or 
partly closed, but usually end- 
ing with a short straight or 
_ nearly straight downward line. 

B 26, 27, 28, 29, 30; M 32. 

Same throughout P. S.: 
Adams, Socrates, 
Lincoln, Jefferson, 
Moody, Lee, etc. (Very few 
exceptions. ) 


SMALL i. In about half the 
cases followed by a break, or 
lift of the pen. 

Number of times that the 
break follows in the “ spirit ” 
scripts shown in the plates: B, 
15 times; H, 5; M, 5. Also in 
P. S., 43. Number of times 
that there is no break: B, 20; 
H,5;M,11. Alsoin P. S., 41. 

Total breaks, 68; total ab- 
sences of break, 77. 
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15 have the following straight 


SMALL p. Always made with- 
out lifting the pen. The part 
to the right of the tail never 
wholly or partly closed. The 
pen leaves the letter, when 
medial, to form the next, with 
a smooth linking curve. 

Throughout 33-35, also in 
filed letter, with one exception 
as to the flowing curve. 


FINAL s. Uniformly finishes 
with a smooth curve to the left, 
sometimes closed, usually half- 
closed. 

Eighteen examples in 33-35, 
31 in filed letter, and but two 
exceptions (Greek form). 


SMALL i. The law is that this 


letter is not followed by a 
break unless the next letter is 
c. There are but three excep- 
tions out of 112 instances. 

Number of times that break 
follows in plates 33-35, 3 (all 
followed by c) ; in filed letter, 
5 (2 followed by c). Num- 
ber of times that there is no 
break in plates 33-35, 47; in 
filed letter, 57. 

Total breaks, 8 (5 followed 
~ 4 c) ; total absences of break, 
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THE WORD to. Common to 
carry the line straight up from 
the o back to the t (11 out of 
16 cases) and forward to the 
beginning of the next word 
(10 out of 16 cases). 

B 27; H 31; M 32. 
Also in P. §.: Poe, Adams, 
Dickens, etc. 


SIGNATURE OF “BOCOCK”. 
Two examples in 30. Note the 
open-top o (3 instances out of 
4), and the lifting of the pen 
on the final k. Also the 
straight stem and compact 


shape of the capital K in B 26, 
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THE WORD to. The t is 
crossed by a horizontal inde- 
pendent stroke. 

No exceptions found in 11 
cases in 33-35, and 9 cases in 
filed letter. 


SIGNATURE OF BOCOCK. 
In 35 note the closed top of o 
in both cases, and the making 
of the final k without lifting 
the pen, by means of the 
curious under-curve character- 
istic of Mr. Bocock in forming 


this letter. Also the curved 
stem and sprawling shape of 
the capital K. The identical 
marks are found in the sig- 
nature to the filed letter. 


the open-top o and ur represented by a mere jiggle, the i twice writ- 
ten with a slant to the right and a following lift of the pen, the s 
starting low down and ending in so open a fashion that it could 
hardly be recognized except for its relation to the rest of the word, 
and the whole manner of forming the /. 

Then compare with the “ Bocock” scripts: th in 27, 28, 29, 30; y 
in 27, 28, 30; o throughout; i in 30, etc.; initial s in 28, etc. Also 
compare the “ Hare” and “ Mumler ” your with the “ Bocock.” you 


in 26, 29. 


q After completing my analysis of the scripts I passed them 


over for examination and a more authoritative verdict to Mr. 
Albert S. Osborn, of 233 Broadway, New York, a well-known 
“examiner of questioned documents”, and author of one of the 
standard treatises on the detection of forged handwriting. It 
would have been the height of impudence for me to have in- 
formed him of my own conclusions in advance, had I otherwise 
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been so clumsy as to do so. And as mine was complete and in 
writing before his began, the two reports are independent. That 
of Mr. Osborn follows: 

REPORT OF EXAMINATION OF VARIOUS ALLEGED 
SPIRIT WRITINGS. 


I have made a careful examination of a large number of alleged 
spirit writings and report as follows: 

A large number of alleged communications from famous people 
now deceased have been submitted to me for examination, which 
purport to have been produced in some supernatural manner, and I 
have also examined certain alleged writings of one Kemper Bocock, 
and in my opinion this alleged Bocock writing and all the alleged 
communications from famous people submitted to me, including John 
Quincy Adams, Bishop Brooks, Edgar Allen Poe, Theodore Parker, 
John Brown, Grover Cleveland, Socrates, Henry Ward Beecher, and 
others, are all unquestionably in the same handwriting. This same 
handwriting also appears upon certain alleged writings which pur- 
port to have been directly impressed in some manner upon photo- 
graphic plates, these sheets being numbered 10, 11, 12, and one with- 
out number beginning, “ My dear Madam”, and ending with a poem 
[Referring to the “ messages” from Hamilton W. Mabie, W. J. 
Colville, someone whose name is illegible, and John Wilkes Booth]. 

All these various handwritings specified were unquestionably 
produced by the same hand. To give them any credence whatever, 
even after a brief examination, in my opinion indicates a childish and 
stupid credulity. The handwriting is of an uncouth, straggling char- 
acter, highly developed, however, indicating that it is the product of 
a hand that has written much. The handwriting is full of the most 
distinctive and unmistakable characteristics, which show that it is 
all the product of the same hand. It is peculiar in its alignment, its 
proportions, its beginning strokes, its tendency toward abbreviation, 
its illegibility, its habit of connecting certain words with the word 
following, as well as its many distinctive, individual forms. 

I call attention [See Plates 36-38] to the beginning of the alleged 
communications from John Brown and Grover Cleveland, and also 
the beginning of the communications from Theodore Parker and 
Edgar Allen Poe. This writer has a queer habit of making the small 
“d” at the end of words like a small “a”, as is shown in two in- 
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stances in the alleged John Brown communication. This same char- 
acteristic appears all through these writings. 


Another strange habit is a queer abbreviation of the word “ you ”, 
which in many instances is represented by simply two strokes, as 
appears in the communications from Socrates and also from Bishop 
Brooks and Henry Ward Beecher. Possibly this particular abbrevi- 
ation may have some theological significance, as it also appears in the 
alleged communication from Theodore Parker. It is difficult to 
consider seriously this problem and it offers many opportunities for 
indulging in levity, but as far as possible I refrain. 

The small “s”*as an initial is a very peculiar character and 
appears in the signature of Socrates, the signature of Bishop Brooks. 
and in the handwriting of Grover Cleveland, as well as in numerous 
alleged communications. 

The writings are in numerous instances superficially disguised. 
Some are made with longer loops and with certain differences in 
size and proportions, but the disguise is very slight and utterly 
transparent. 

It seems trivial to carry this matter any further, as the identities 
are so striking and conclusive and in number are sufficient to war- 
rant the conclusion that they cannot be the result of accidental 
coincidence. 

The alleged photographic plate communications and the alleged 
writings of Bocock also show these same peculiar characteristics. 
The comparison can be carried almost to any extent, but this is 
probably not necessary. I call further attention to the capital “I”, 
to the small word “ of ”, to the “ y ” at the end of words, to the word 
“the”, to the long beginning strokes of numerous words, to the 
uneven alignment and the uneven margins, and the slant, pen press- 
ure, alignment, connections, spacing, proportions and abbreviations, 
and the general character of the handwriting throughout. 

I have also compared this alleged Bocock writing with genuine 
writings by this writer, and this examination indicates in my opinion 
unmistakably that it is not the handwriting of Bocock. It differs 
from it fundamentally and in many ways, and is not even a fair 
imitation. 

I have also examined some alleged communications which it is 
claimed were written directly upon photographic plates, purporting 
to be from George Sand, Charlotte Bronté, Henry W. Longfellow, 
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and R. Waldo Emerson. These various writings, consisting of 
several pages [respectively 11, 12, 8 and 5], are in my opinion not in 
the same hand as the other writing previously referred to, but all 
four communications are, in my opinion, unmistakably in the same 
handwriting. They differ in a few particulars, but the disguise is of 
the most superficial character and applies to only a few letters. The 
handwriting appears to be that of a woman and looks like old-style 
woman’s handwriting, with long loops, especially below the line, and 
a roundness of connections and a formality characteristic of much 
handwriting in vogue about the middle of the 19th century, or a little 
later..* Striking similarities are found in the word “ of ”, the loop 
letters, the beginning letters and ending letters of words, also in the 
spacing, alignment, proportions, and in fact all of the characteristics 
by which writing can be described. 

I have also examined various alleged spirit photographs which 
are perfectly evident and ridiculous fakes, being made in many in- 
stances by a perfectly obvious combination of, not even two im- 
pressions from two photographic plates, but by a clumsy combination 
of actual photographic prints which are stuck together and then re- 
photographed. This work, like the handwriting, is so crude and 
clumsy that it, in my opinion, hardly deserves serious consideration 

Respectfully submitted, 
New York, Apr. 15, 1919. ALBERT S. OsBorn. 


THE MESSAGES. 

=a The statements in the scripts are frequently as false as the 
photographs and the scripts themselves. We have seen that a 
message from the purported Bocock declared signatures his own, 
which they certainly were not, and a certain edifice his present 
“ Tabernacle”, when it was really one of the buildings of the 

Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
It was noticeable that the alleged communications paid a 
slavish deference to Mrs. Lee’s opinions, even when these tra- 
versed the certain facts of history. For example, Mrs. Lee rather 


12. Mr. Osborn was quite unaware of the fact that there is associated 
with W. M. Keeler in his work (I do not care to specify more particu- 
larly) a lady who must have formed her chirographical style at the period 
he mentions. 
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f incautiously put her trust in a book by one Baker, which tells a oe : 

- cock-and-bull story of the escape of John Wilkes Booth, his sub- te 
ll sequent wanderings, and his death in the beginning of the present E 

. century. The story is wildly preposterous, contradicting the testi- __ 

f mony of at least thirty witnesses, and is days out in its reckon- 

. ing of the events of the flight from Washington to Garrett’s barn. — 


It declares that Booth, a man so widely known and so striking in 
appearance that he could hardly have lived a week in the company | 
of his fellows in any State in the Union, without disguise, actu- 


deed, and clothed in frock coat much of the time, yet guarded his — 
secret from all except those to whom he revealed it in confidence, — 
until he died in his bed! The worst crime of the romance is to 
charge Vice-President Johnson with instigating the assassination. 

In accordance with the statements in this piece of fiction, and 
particularly with Mrs. Lee’s unfortunate advocacy of them, we 
find such “‘ messages ”’ as these : 
' John Wilkes Booth tells the truth in every particular. Thanks | 
that I am rest now. 

S. E. Mudd. x 


Friends, I was hung un injustly, very much so. 
Atzerodt. 


They keep dragging poor old Ben into that Booth matter. Well 
i I never had much use for Johnson. 
t Benj. F. Butler. 


It was an outrage to hang that innocent woman, Mrs. Surratt. © x 
. 
r ‘Che. Lee: Booth is writing a very interesting article. 

A. Lincoln. 


: Booth and Baker have done well. I want to have added a in 

reminiscences which will make the history more complete. It will 
be short. A. Lincoln. 
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The only note of dissent was from the soi-disant Johnson. 
Did even the medium in the business gag at the outrageous 
calumny ? 


I have been greatly maligned by Booth. 


Andrew Johnson. 


There was also confided to Mrs. Lee a voluminous history, 
received like Joseph Smith’s Book of Mormon on “ plates”, of 

a marriage in Paradise, Mr. Bocock being the bridegroom, a cer- 
tain lady whose corporeal envelope is still on earth being (or 
: rather her “ astral”) the bride, and “ the Right Reverend Henry 
Ward Beecher” the officiating clergyman. The “ nuptials” 
seem to have stirred the celestial regions to their utmost circum- 
ference, for I do not remember to have read of a wedding at- 
tended by so large and at the same time so varied an assembly of 
notables. The banquet and reception are minutely described, the 
gifts named seriatim, and the whole has so familiar a ring as to 
warrant the suspicion that all the participating spirits were de- 
cidedly earthbound. Charlotte Bronté sent long and fervid con- 
gratulations, and added details of her career for which a brief 
consultation of Mrs. Gaskell’s biography of her would furnish 
“good conditions”. In his equally gushing congratulations 
Longfellow burst forth into song not quite up to his usual stand- 
ard. George Sand, not outdone in compliments, uttered lofty 
sentiments concerning purity and marriage, and quoted from the 
sonnet by “ Milton” (by inferior literary intellects ascribed to 
Wordsworth), containing the lines: 


Great God! I'd rather be 
pagan suckled in a creed outworn. 


Emerson paid a tribute to the “ Dear Lady” which might 
7 : have given qualms to a jealous groom. 

It was indeed a notable occasion. 

Some of the “ spirits” of the short pencil scripts volunteer 
i helpful information about themselves. “I shall long be remem- 
Be e bered for my writings”, says George Eliot. An old Puritan di- 
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vine complacently remarks, “ Everybody has heard of Cotton 
Mather”. Jack London exclaims gleefully, “I made a great 
name”. Charles Dickens modestly observes, “ You have read of 
me, 1 know”. They are punctilious about their titles, as “ Bishop 
Brooks ”’, “ Sec’y Seward ”, “ Prof. Robert Hare” testify. And 
they make respectful mention of the titles of one another, as _ 
when “ The Right Reverend” Henry Ward Beecher refers to — 
his colleague, “ Bishop Bocock”. Historical information is — 
vouchsafed, as when Grover Cleveland says, “ They had just — 
such a devil of a time with my election ”, while Hayes insists that _ 
“they said I was the fraud President, but that was not so, I was 
squarely elected”. Whether with satisfaction or commiseration, 
General R. E. Lee remarks, “ Hughes is having a hard time” 
George Eliot assures us that she is “ still writing. Itisapleasure _ 
to contribute to the heavenly journals”. Franklin Simmons — 
(or “ Simms ”’) also, is “ still sculpturing ’’, and sends a message 
to Miss Lilian Whiting, “‘ When you come over here, Miss Whit- _ 
ing, I'll make a tablet to head your tomb”. May it be long © 
ere Miss Whiting goes over, but when the tablet is made and © 
erected, it qught to attract attention. Jefferson Davis, who in | 
life was very fastidious in his speech, now remarks, jauntily, 
“Right with you”, and “ Sec’y Seward ”, not to be outdone, ex- 
claims, “ I’m coming in”. Joseph Jefferson makes the impressive _ 
statement, “‘ I never did sleep 20 years”, which ought to clearup 
misunderstandings on that point. Perhaps it is because the phleg- 
matic U. S. Grant feels out of his element that he sets down this 
meteorological fact, “‘ Madam: there is a peculiar feeling of joy- 
ousness which pervades the atmosphere here”. Napoleon mani- 
fests his well-known benevolence by the assurance, “Your boy is _ 
safe”. Dickens again comes forward to say “that wasa very 
truthful sketch about me in Keeler’s life-story”’. It appears that 
the history of Keeler himself is mysteriously appearing on the 
photographic plates, and interesting as new data about Dickens 
will be, still more fascinating and spicy should be the biography 
of Keeler, in the unexpurgated edition. But it is sad to find the 
Bishop still telling taradiddles in “ Darling: You see with your 
aid we can impress our pictures upon the plates without the 
camera. Kemper”. For we have found that not only camera 
was necessary, but scissors and pastepot and other paraphernalia. 
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THE WRITER OF THE FORGED SCRIPTS FOUND AT LAST. 


After all in this Report which precedes the sub-heading “ THe 
MessacEs ” had been written, Miss G. O. Tubby, of the A. S. P. 
R. staff, informed me that she proposed to send three dollars to 
the gentleman named in the following advertisement found in 
The Progressive Thinker, a Boston paper, issue of Sept. 27, 1919, 
and to see what she would get : 


Now is the time to have a [ 
SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPH 1 


of yourself, with spirit loved ones about 
you. Send a cabinet photograph of 
yourself, and three dollars, to the only 
living photographer. 


DR. W. M. KEELER, © 
1456 Park Road, Washington, D. C.13 


_ ris a I suggested that she first send an inquiry, in order to see if 

SS the advertiser would sign his name in answering a very naive and 
unsuspicious inquiry from a prospective customer. Accordingly 
she wrote and asked whether it made any difference whether her 
photograph had been taken before or after the decease of the 
friends whose portraits she desired. The answer received, type- 
written except the signature, which was executed with a pen, is 
as follows: 


1456 Park Road, Wash., D. C., Sept. 30. [1919] 


Your favor received and I hasten to reply. It doesn’t particu- 
larly matter about the picture. How could you send me a picture 


13. The confidence expressed in this advertisement of the ability to 
supply spirit photographs of deceased friends of unknown customers 
accords badly with the experience of Mrs. Lee, who certainly was dis- 
posed to say all that she honestly could in favor of the claims of Keeler. 
In a letter to Dr. Hyslop, dated May 22, 1914, she says: “I do not believe 
there is one chance in a million of his [an agent of Dr. Hyslop] getting 
the photo of a particular spirit. I have never obtained pictures of either 
of my parents, and only after three years of patient investigation and 
spending more than 1000 dollars did I get a photo of Mr. Bocock. Now 
he comes easily, and with increasing clearness of expression. I have 
taken many friends to Dr. K’s for sittings and only once was photo of 
friends obtained at the first italics.] 
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of the one before and after the passing away of the person. Any oe 


kind of a picture of the one will answer. Mi ha 

W.M. 


Incidentally, this letter (see Pl. 39) pretends to understand 
Miss Tubby to mean that she proposes to send, not her own photo- aie Pu 
graph according to the terms of the advertisement and her note, Tak 
but that of a deceased friend. Antecedently, one would suppose 
that Keeler in this instance planned to secure exceptionally “ good 
conditions ” for the production of the “ spirit” portrait. But he 
must be acquitted of quite that degree of brass, since in the two 
photographs sent for the three dollars the portrait used for the 
conditions appears without masquerading touches. The purpose 
may have been to aid the imagination of the customer to identify 
the accompanying “ spirits” by the introduction of costumes 
sufficiently contemporaneous to make it plausible that the wearers, 
or some of them, might have been the associates of “ the person ” 
At any rate, the only male “ spirit ” among those grouped about 
“the one” whose dress can clearly be made out, was so selected 
that his coat appears to be of the same cut as his. 

The two photographs contain thirteen faces besides that of - 
“the person”, seven women, five men and a baby, but Miss b 
Tubby, not being one of those for whom, to employ the expression _ 
of Stainton Moses, “a broom and a sheet are quite enough to — 
make up a grandmother ”’, recognized none of them. 

But the best thing about the letter by “ Dr.” W. M. Keeler is | 
the signature. Other attempts to extract his sign manual were 
unavailing, but for once he wrote his name with a pen and not 
with the typewriter. If the reader will study, Plate 39 carefully, 
he may be able to derive some definite impressions as to whose 
was the hand that wrote all the fictitious scripts. Let the K of 
the signature be compared with the same letter in the “ spirit ” 
scripts. The M with its slight or more pronounced upward com- 
mencement, and its first downward stroke longer than those which _ 


follow. And the Ws, similar except that in the signature he hap- _ A. ‘2 : 
pens to have slanted it backward. 


After Plate 39 was made, came a far better specimen of _ 
Keeler’s writing. On the package containing the latest “ spirit ” 
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photographs is written with pen in the corner, “ 1456 Park Rd. 
Wash. D. C. ”, and in the center, “‘ Miss Ogden, c/o * * * Berry, 
* * * Madison Ave., N. Y.”’, and the hand that wrote the words 
is the hand that wrote the signature, W. M. Keeler. And anyone 
who doubts that the same hand wrote the scripts purporting to 
have emanated from forty persons in the spirit world is welcome 
to call at the office of the A. S. P. R. and satisfy himself. He will 
find many duplicates of the odd C and of the squat A. He will 
find practical reproductions of the R and the M. There will be 
shown him many instances of the queer twist of ‘small 7, the 
medial s shooting up from below the line, and the separation be- 
tween i and s, when the latter follows the former, all represented 
in the word “ Madison ” on the envelope. An example of “ ark” 
paralleling the peculiarities of the same letters in the word 
“ Park” will meet his curious gaze, and likewise a peculiarly 
accusatory comrade to “ Wash”. ‘These and many other cor- 
respondences leave no doubt in my mind that the orphaned scripts 
have found their papa, however reluctant the unnatural parent is 
to acknowledge his offspring. 

“Tt never rains but it pours.” Since the last paragraph was 
written another guileful trap, set in another state, caught the fox 
when, apparently, the trusty typewriter was not at hand, and here 
is the trophy, in good honest handwriting : 


Mapam: 
Send your own picture—a small one. You get 2 spirit photos. 
The price is $3. 


j Respectfully, 
| W. M. Keeter. 


“Here is richness.” If the venerable “doctor” of photo- 
graphs is perchance in a somnambulistic state when the “ spirit ” 
scripts are produced, I invite him to call and see a neat little 
exhibit nicely arranged, and we will exchange winks over it. | 

99 


will point to the words “ Dear” “ Madam’”, “ your”, “ own 7 
“ picture”, “ one”, “ you”, “ get”, “ spirit”, “ The” and “is”, 
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also the numerical digits 1, 4, 5, 6 and 2, in the note over his sig- 
nature, and their practical duplicates from one to twenty times 
occurring in the “ spirit” scripts, besides the a gh duplica- 
tion of his peculiar “y”, initial “S”, “g”, “p”, “m”, “ly”, 


etc., etc. Quod erat demonsivendum., 


Following is the authoritative judgment of Albert S. Os- Be 
born, the expert in etree 


ae 233 Broadway, New York City, 
me Nov. 27, 1919. 
Dear SIR: 

I have examined numerous alleged spirit writings which it is 
alleged came from spirits through one W. M. Keeler, and have com- 
pared these writings with a letter signed “ W. M. Keeler”, and an 
accompanying envelope, and in my opinion the writer of this letter 
and envelope and the writer of the various alleged spirit writings 
purporting to come from Socrates, Abraham Lincoln, Phillips 
Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher and others, are one and the same 


person. 
Respectfully submitted, 


ALBERT S. Osporn. 
Dr. WALTER F. Prince, New York. hod 
ae 


Plate 40 presents material from which the reader may judge aa A 


for himself. 

The word “ spirit”, enclosed within lines in the upper left- 
hand corner, is from a photograph of that word in the last 
letter of W. M. Keeler. Below it are two near counterparts of 
the word, except for the slant, No. 1, supposed to have been 
written by a spirit with illegible name, and No. 2, by the 
spirit of William Mumler. The boxed “the” below is from the 
Keeler letter, and may be compared with No. 3 by “ Mumler ” 
No. 4, by “ Robert Hare ”’, also with the word “ they ” in No. 5, 
by “ Luther Colby”. The enclosed “ you” and “ your” exhibit’ 
Keeler’s acknowledged writing, No. 6, that of “ Robert Hare” 
No. 7, that of “ Socrates”, and No. 8, that of the purported 
“Bocock ”. Attention is especially called to the odd “ y” in each 
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case, and the pronounced resemblance between the Keeler “ you” 
om the first three letters of No. 8. Below is shown Keeler’s 
“is”, and the counterparts, with the identical horizontal dot- 
oe of “i” and peculiar “s’”’, in Nos. 9, 10 and 11, supposed to 
have been made, respectively, by “Gen. Grant”, “A. T. Stew- 
art” and “ George Eliot ”. 

Be it remembered that “ Bocock” (sad that spirits cannot 
bring suit for traduction!) was made to affirm the genuineness 
of his supposed writing, and that for years the dupes of Keeler 
_ have been sounding the genuineness of the handwriting of his 
spirits. Since no murmur of dissent is known to have escaped 
his lips, he is estopped from now pleading that he did not habit- 
ually make this express claim. This is a case where silence 
indeed means consent. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC DEMONSTRATION. 
_ Many of the letters received in relation to the Keeler photo- 
graphs contain affirmations to the effect that reputable photo- 
graphers, some of whom had pronounced the pictures fraudulent, 
had nevertheless not acceded to overtures to produce their like, 
that this was tantamount to confession that they could not, that 
therefore they forfeited the right to express adverse judgment, 
and finally that the inference is that the Keeler photographs are 
genuine. These points do not seem to me well taken. 

In the first place, the fact that the photographers referred to 
would not, does not necessarily imply that they could not. We 
are led to understand that they are of high reputation in their 
profession. It is easy to understand that some photographers, 
whose firm name is widely known, would not care to have it as 
sociated with trick work, even for a substantial payment. They 
might lose in the end from the setting afloat of injurious rumors. 

And even if certain regular photographers could not produce 
just the quality of material that issues from the Keeler establish- 
ment, it would not follow that the latter must be genuine. When 
I go to see the performance of a magician, I am able, by virtue of 
previous reading and observation, to determine how some of his 
tricks are done. But I could not go upon the stage and repeat 
them. Neither are most photographers versed in the extreme 
tricks of which their art is — _— could ~— them by 
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practice, even to the peculiar crudities and mannerisms of Keeler, fis. * 
but it would require time and experimentation, an? few would ies 
consider it worth while. ian 

But if a photographer will not, or even cannot without more wie Lee 
fussing than he is willing to undertake unless for an adequate hd te. 
payment which is not forthcoming, make good imitations of the = 
Keeler pictures, it does not follow, as I have already intimated, She 
that he cannot detect the marks of fraud. Must a bank teller be oan ; 
able himself to engrave a bogus plate in order to point out coun- | 
terfeit bills with authority? 

My own efforts with photographers were thwarted for a time ys re > 
because they could not get it out of their heads that what I really 

wanted was either something more artistic than the Keeler ma- 
terial, or else something more difficult to accomplish. 

They laughed at the bleached faces and murky retouching, the 
blottiness and cloudiness, the insets and overlays, the evidences — 

of double or even triple lighting, double exposure and imperfect __ ; 
removal of objects originally on the plates—indications that a _ 
spirit cannot be a photographer without being an excessively poor 
one. But to the incorrigibly convinced it is these very effects, or 
some of them, which fill their souls with conviction that the pict- 
ures are from the spirit world. And the photographers, when 
asked to produce just such effects, felt as a college professor 
would feel if he were asked to sing “ Oui, oui, Marie” before an — 
audience. 

But at last, through the mediation of a friend of the Society, —__ 

a photographer was found, not without dignity but with a sense ie 
of humor, who went gayly to work, and produced results in short | : 
order. This was Mr. Charles I. Newman, of 346 Broadway, an 
New York. The results were almost too good, but are, neverthe- _ 
less, satisfactory in the essential points. 

Materials were put into Mr. Newman’s hands on Saturday, — 

Oct. 3, 1919. Although without experience in this class of work, 

on the following Monday he sent the photograph represented by 

Plate 39, done in the odds and ends of his time. It is a new 

Bocock—one not found in the immense collection in Washington. 

As the Bocock of that collection figures as a bishop, a tourist,a 

violinist, a dancing parson, a contemporary of the Father of his — 

Country, etc., etc., so here he figures as an officer. Had Keeler 
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ics brought out the picture, the accompanying script would have ex- 
plained that by virtue of his distinguished services among the 
; thousands of American soldiers gone over from the Great War, 
ss Mr. Bocock had been awarded the rank, uniform and medals 
_ which appear in the portrait. (Plate 41.) 

There are betraying marks in this picture, but they are venial 


beside those in a host of the Keeler ones. There is a line around 


by careful trimming. And careful scrutiny will show a line of 
_ junction in the neck. But Keeler, though he usually either 
bleaches the neck so as to remove the line or sets the head so far 
down in the foreign collar that there is no neck, sometimes, in 
spite of his years of practice, also leaves the line. Plate 21 shows 
a glaring snetanee, and Plate 20 one not so bad. Other pictenty 


seems to have a goitre. 

; In this case, Mr. Bocock’s head is of course compounded with 

the body of a Union officer. The original photograph of the 
officer is now in the office of the Society. 
There is in Mrs. Lee’s collection a certain photograph of 
which no copy was obtainable, else it would appear in this Re- 
port. It represents the lady herself standing involved in a flag 
and pointing at its ample folds. All of her figure is crossed by 
the stripes except the face and hands, which are unobstructed. 
Thus the picture has the appearance as if Mrs. Lee were partly 
behind the flag and partly in front of it. She regarded it as 
wholly inexplicable by normal photography, and called attention 
to it with great emphasis; nevertheless she was anxious to have 
it substantially reproduced by photographic trickery, if it could 
be done. 

Plate 42 is from a photograph made with neatness and dis 
patch by Mr. Newman, which fully answers to the stipulations. 
It is not an exact duplication of the flag photograph in Washing- 
ton, since I was able only to see and take down a description of 
the picture. But it is not essential that the attitude of the female 
figure shall be precisely the same. Nor is the tone of the picture 
identical with that of its prototype, since this depends upon a 
variety of conditions which could be minutely reproduced only 
by a series of differing lengths of exposure, tn teteel and 
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printing with the same materials. But this, again, does not enter 
into the essentials of the matter, and the variations are of no im- 
portance. The point is that the figure of Mrs. Lee is crossed-by 
the stripes—partly showing through them as in the Washington 
picture, and partly hidden by them—while the face and the hands 
are entirely unobscured; so that she presents the appearance of 
being at the same time behind, flat with and in front of the flag. 
Also the portrait of Mr. Bocock is added for good measure, like- 
wise crossed by the stripes except the head, which stands out free 
and clear with the stripes behind it. And here the Bocock head 
is quite relieved from the faint line around its top and back found 
in the foregoing plate. 
How beautiful is the tale that the accompanying script would 
have told, had this been a Keeler photograph! Bishop Bocock 
would here have put aside his Episcopal robes for the uniform 
and medals earned by his services to the soldiers lately sent over 
by the war, and be standing mysteriously both behind and before 
the flag of his country. The astral of Mrs. Lee would be point- ee 
ing to the soldierly figure as the hero of humanitarian endeavors _ 
and of some thousands of photographs from the world of spirits. 
And with the clouds of glory all around! ss on 
There are few Bococks in Mrs. Lee’s immense suites yee, 
which can compare with the one represented by Plate 43. Had it 
found place in that collection, in connection with the 
mediumship of Keeler, I am sure that it would have been treas- 
ured as a gem. It is impossible to detect any line of junction 
between head and body, though there is no sacrifice of neck in 
order to take advantage of the collar line for concealment. The 
tone is the same in the face and the rest of the figure. But it is a 
patchwork portrait, nevertheless. The head is the head of Bo- 
cock, but the trunk, arms and legs are the trunk, arms and legs of © 
Walter Franklin Prince, a person connected with the American 
Society for Psychical Research. The original portrait of the 
latter which was made use of is now deposited in the archives of 
said Society. This excellent bit of “spirit photograph ” —<_ 
was made for this Report by Mr. T. J. Knox, a photographer of 
Stroudsburg, Pa., who was a complete amateur in trick photo- 
graphy. Mr. Knox also produced an excellent Bocock standing ee 
by means of another man’s legs, and a Bocock involved in the 
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a disproportion to the shoulders of the young “rt which have 
somehow become attached to it, only surpassed by some of the 
_ disproportions in Keeler’s pictures. 

Plate 44 represents one of the “ more difficult” feats, and 

there is not one of all the 4000 Keeler prints which I examined 

that required the apparatus, pains and nicety of calculation neces- 

sary to produce this. Had that venerable manipulator executed 

it, undoubtedly it would have been heralded as one of the gems 

of the mammoth collection. It shows the head of Bocock reduced 

to almost microscopic dimensions, and projected in the form of 

a brooch upon the breast of Mrs. Lee. One of the noteworthy 

features is that it is not strictly a double exposure, in that the 

brooch appears to be opaque. The dress does not show through 

it any more than it would through a real brooch. This photo- 

. graph was made by a gentleman who wishes to remain unknown, 
illustrating what is said on page 579. Bro, 


“ce 


A LAST WORD. 


Is there anyone in the wide world who, after reading this 
Report carefully to the end, with as careful an examination of 
_ the plates, will still hold out and profess faith in the photographs 
with which “ Dr.” W. M. Keeler is connected, as supernormal 
* productions? Probably, for there is such a thing as the attain- 
ment of ideas so fixed, opinions so petrified, that no evidence can 

: or soften them. 

This fact may be demonstrated by a single illustration. 
There is no ‘ ‘ magician ” living regarding the normality of whose 
methods there is less doubt than Harry Houdini, the “ handcuff 

: ”. He frankly tells his audiences that he frees himself from 
_ manacles, nailed and corded boxes, etc., by tricks and mechanical 
_ means, and he proclaimed the fact in his Conjuror’s Magazine, 
published 1906-8. Henry R. Evans's Old and New Magic makes 

; - the fact very plain on pages 304-7, 488-95. It could be gleaned 

from the Strand Magaz sine of September, 1909. It has been 
spread abroad in various other publications that there is nothing 
occult in Houdini’s performances, although they are immensely 
clever and puzzling, and he naturally is not busily explaining just 
how he does them. 
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And yet in a book called “ Spirit Intercourse”, by J. Hewat 
McKenzie, published as late as 1916, its author has the audacity 
of credulity to contradict the magical fraternity and Houdini 
himself, in this wise (pp. 86-7) : 


A small iron tank, filled with water, was deposited upon the stage, 
and in it Houdini was placed, the water completely covering his body. 
Over this was placed an iron lid with three hasps and staples, and 
these were securely locked. The body was then completely dema- 
terialized within this tank within one and a half minutes, while the 
author stood immediately over it. Without disturbing any of the 
locks, Houdini was transferred from the tank direct to the back of 
the stage in a dematerialized state. He was there materialized, and 
returned to the stage front dripping with water. * * * Not only 
was Houdini’s body dematerialized, but it was carried through the 
locked iron tank, thus demonstrating the passage of matter through 
matter. This startling manifestation of one of nature’s profoundest 
miracles was probably regarded by most of the audience as a very 
clever trick. 


And this writer is capable of good English, and a very fair 
imitation of reasoning, once he gets started from correct prem- 
ises. And, moreover, he is “ proud to call himself a rationalist ”’! 

If in the length and breadth of America there are any devotees 
of Keeler submerged to the McKenzian depth of mental stupe- 
faction, the writer of this Report does not expect to make upon 
them any impression whatever. But for those whose brain-cells 
are still capable of faint oscillation the case is complete.** 


14. It must not be construed that this Report is a denial of the possi- 
bility of spirit photography. But satisfactory evidence for it—so far, at 
least, as relates to human forms and faces—is very shy. And thus far, 
what is called by that name has a generally ill-starred history. 

About 1862 William Mumler (a specimen of whose “ spirit” script 
appears in Plate 32) began his work in Boston. In 1863 it was shown 
that “a living person figured in at least two of his photographs as a spirit 
of the dead”. He disappeared from public view until 1869, when he 
turned up in New York. He was arrested and tried for photographic 
frauds, and acquitted, simply, it appears, because of too hasty preparation 
of the evidence against him. 
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In 1872 a prominent London spirit photographer, Hudson, was de- 
nounced by a leading Spiritualist, J. Enmore Jones, because of the clear 
signs of trickery in his work, “ obvious signs of double exposure, such as 
the background appearing through the dress of the mundane sitter, and 
marks in the background appearing duplicated; some of them bore evi- 
dent marks of having been altered by hand,” etc. He became an object 
of controversy among devout Spiritualists, and wonderful arguments 
were framed in his defense. 

Buquet was tried by the French government in 1875, and confessed 
“that all his spirit photographs were fraudulent and generally done by 
means of cardboard heads and dummy figures, draped at discretion and 
produced on the plate by double exposure.” One Dessenon, who, to- 
gether with his children, had recognized the wife and mother in a photo- 
graph by him, although Buquet declared that the resemblance in this 
case was pure chance, still defended the authenticity of the image. 

Another prominent spirit photographer of the early seventies was 
named Parkes. He was said to be “very chary about allowing examin- 
ation of his processes”, in fact, he was almost as much of a sensitive plant 
as Keeler. 

W. M. Keeler must have begun his work at least as far back as Mum- 
ler’s entrance upon the profession, if his representations to Mrs. Lee are 
correct. John A. Bundy, who editcu the most rational Spiritualist paper 
in the country for many years, in which he exposed many a fraud, paid 
his respects to the gentleman, but as the papers are unindexed, it would 
be like seeking a needle in a haystack to find the references. In a letter 
to Dr. Hodgson, Jan. 9, 1892, he [Mr. Bundy] characterized Keeler in 
terms which I hesitate to quote, but three days later wrote: “ Dr and Mrs. 
Keeler are arrant frauds and no evidence other than my own investiga- 
tions or those of yourself, would ever convince me that they had medium- 
ship. Whether they have or not, their reputation is so bad that any 
mention of them would spoil all the rest of the account.” Dr. Hodgson’s 
opinion is quoted on page 530. 

We have seen that Keeler advertises himself as “the only living 
photographer”, by which he probably means readers to understand 
that he is the only photographer living who professes to make spirit 
pictures. This is by no means true, but it is true that the number of 
persons so professing is much smaller than it formerly was. One won- 
ders why this should be, if spirit photography is a genuine branch of 
psychical science. But if, in consequence of some prosecutions and many 
exposures of photographing frauds, only persons highly endowed with 
daring and gall, stimulated by the lure of gold, remain in the business, it 
is what we should expect. 

What do prominent psychical researchers, highly endowed with cau- 
tion and the scientific spirit, think about the evidence for spirit pho- 
tography, properly speaking, that is, the production of photographs of 

s and forms of the dead by supernormal means? I believe that it is 
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correct to say that the consensus of such opinion is in the nature of the 


ir Scotch verdict, “not proven”. 
S Sir Oliver Lodge (The Survival of Man, p. 100) says: “ No photo- 
d graphic evidence has yet appeared conclusive to me.” Sir William F. 
i- Barrett says (On the Threshold of the Unseen, p. 92): “It is so easy to 
t fake a photograph by double exposure and otherwise, and there are so 
'S many accidental causes that give a vraisemblance to ghostly impressions, 
that we need much more conclusive evidence on this subject than has yet 
d been obtained.” J. Arthur Hill, a cautious but convinced English writer 
y on psychical research, says (New Evidences in Psychical Research, p. 11): 
d “Personally, I have come across only one case that impressed me, and it 
- was not convincing.” Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, one of the honored investi- 
- gators of the English Society for Psychical Research, “ came to the con- 
is clusion that the alleged cases of the appearance of a deceased person on 
a photographic plate were either wilfully fraudulent or capable of a nor- 
is mal explanation.” (Barrett’s On the Threshold of the Unseen, p. 88. See 
1- also S. P. R. Proceedings, Vol. VII). Dr. Hyslop, though he has given 
it respectful attention to claims not fully disproved, to the extent of pub- 
lishing several, has nothing in the accumulated files of the American So- 
me ciety for the twelve years of his secretaryship, as well as those which 
- have come down from the eighteen years during which Dr. Richard Hodgson 
- was secretary of the American Research, which has carried conviction to 
d his mind. I am citing only the latest investigators, who have the advantage 
id of all that has been said in advocacy of spirit photography in the earlier 
r stages of the inquiry. 
in The photographs of alleged materializations are a different matter, 
S. and so, it seems to me, are those which present unexplained luminous 


a- spots, “auras” and the like. 


2 


A NOTE ON THE MANNHEIM DOG CASE. 


Dr. James H. Hystop, Secretary, 
American Society for Psychical Research. 
Dear Dr. Hystop :— 

Permit me to call the attention of our members to certain ob- 
servations on the Mannheim Dog, Rolf, in his performances as 
reported by Dr. William Mackenzie and translated by Miss Latham 
for our Proceedings, Vol. XIII, Part I. The following distinct 
analogies and parallelisms with human mediumship are indicated in 
Dr. Mackenzie’s report: 1. The dog objects with marked displeasure 
to being touched on the head while at*’work. Human mediums are 
shocked and their work interrupted or confused if they are touched 
during a séance. 2. The dog closes his eyes and pauses when diff- 
culty is found in giving a correct answer. Very usual in human 
mediumship. 3. ’The dog can work better for some investigators than 
for others. 4. The dog uses words not familiar in his every-day 
environment, and uses them appropriately. 5. There is evidence of 
possible anzsthesia of the sense of smell during experiments. Local 
anzsthesias of different senses are often associated phenomena in 
human mediumship. 6. The communications display humor and ill 
humor in a way not natural on the telepathic theory, 1. e¢., if the owner 
and teacher of Rolf, Frau Moekel, be regarded as agent in the 
telepathy. 7. The dog manifests fatigue after concentrated effort for 
about 20 to 30 minutes. This is a marked characteristic of incipient 
stages of mediumship. 

These are the chief points of similarity. It should be added, 
perhaps, that the death of Frau Moekel seems to have disturbed the 
dog to such an extent that he has been unable to succeed in the same 
degree since. May it be that her guides, assuming that she had 
psychic gifts, were more able to manifest through her little canine 
pupil in her presence? 

Yours faithfully, 
GertrubE O. Tussy. 
July, 1919. 
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gravitation defied by hat; 546, 55: 


[with pen]: 
joining head to alien body: 53 
537, 549. Lee; taken with “a: 
tral” of: 535, 540. lighting, doub! 
and triple: 537, 538, 540, 550. limb 
flying in space: 546. long and nat 
row; head made: 533, 547. . meas 
urements [disproportionate]; 


[inconsistent with setting]; 5¥! 
545, 549, 550. [preposterou 
height] ; 538, 550. [variable]; 53! 
538. paper legs: 541-542, 54! 


paring edges: 533, 539, 541-54: 
parting of hair; fraudulent: 542 
pasting; figure attached by: 54] 
545, 550. pen; alterations made by 
543, 551. position of all of figur 
but head variable; 534. reckless 
ness in making: 546. retouching 
533, 543. reversing; 532, 53% 
shadow mysterious; 545, 552. siz 
altered; 532, 552. thought theor 
of : 534, 535, 542, 544-547, 551, 553 
tilting head; 532, 542. tone; con 
trasts of: 544. tree; head in: 542 
545, 553. trousers empty; 546, 553 
Washington; wears clothes of : 534 
535. woman’s dress; in: 541. 

Photographs (general) ; Bocock; lift 
photographs of: 530, 536, 551-553 
Classes of: 529. Conditions unde1 
which taken: 553-556, 558-559 
Evidential; claimed that they are 
meant to be: 554. fraud, table ot 
indicia of: 549-553 [footnote]. 
fraudulent; pronounced by A. § 
Osborn: 572. photographers ; opin- 
jons of: 580-581. 


Photographs; “spirit” other than ot 


Mr. Bocock and Mrs. Lee :—ador- 
ing angel: 546. buildings and scen- 
ery: 547-548. of “ Paradise” show 
marks of engraving: 548, 554. 
Cosmopolitan Magazine; cribbed 
from: 542, 552, 555. “Christ in 
temple”; faces taken from: 544. 
Daniel Drew poses as Mrs. Lee’s 
reat-uncle: 560. eminent persons; 
amiliar portraits of : 548, 559-560. 
Greek frieze on “tabernacle”; 554. 
rainy night in “heaven”; 548. 
recognition of “spirit” portraits; 
559-560. [incorrect]; 559-560. 
Temple of Arts, celestial taber- 
nacle; 548, 572. 


Photographs; Supplementary Report 


on the Keeler-Lee: 529-587. 


a4 
ds 
ag ; 
bad 
d 
— 


irist in 
a: 
Lee’s 
ersons; 
559-560. 
554. 
548, 


traits; 


Photographs 
Photographs, trick; [duplicating ef- 
fects of “spirit” photographs] 


Mrs. Lee’s efforts to obtain: 580, 

582. photographers reluctant to 

produce: 580-581. produced by 

Chas. I. Newman: 581-582. by T. 

J. Knox: 583. by —~ ——; 58. 

Photography ; data on history of 
“ spirit’: 585-587. 

Physical phenomena; 286-291. 

Pictographic phenomena; a case of: 
131-204. 

Pine Grove cemetery; 137, 174. 

Piper; Mrs.: 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 13-23, 
25, 26-30, 32-36, 46-49, 57-61, 67, 
73-75, 77-79, 81, 84, 87, 178, 180. 

Planchette; 291. 

Plates ; injured by presence of certain 
persons: 558. marking may make 
unavailable: 558. oddly conducted 
experiments with: 557-558. 

Plato; 269. 

Podmore [Frank]: 5, 11, 15, 16, 21, 
22, 24, 25, 28, 31, 32, 34, 35, 47, 49, 
51, 53, 54, 55, 57, 58, 59, 60, 73, 77, 
79, 80, 85, 86, 87, 88 

Prayer; 523-526. 

Predictions; 439. 

Presbyterian Witness; 90, 91. 

Prince; Dr. Morton: 146. 

Prince; Dr. Walter F.: 89-130, 381, 
529-587, 531, 556. analysis of 
scripts; 566-569, 578-580, 583. 

Prudens; 37, 45. 


Quackenbos; Dr. J. D.: 515, 518-519. 
Questionnaire; 6, 7, 61-66. 


Raps; 113, 479, 486-488, 490-491, 494, 
496, 502-508, 512-514, 518, 522-523. 
like explosion near wall: 491. 

Reck; Mr.: 140, 167-172. 

Rector; 36, 45, 46. 

Reincarnation ; 415. 

Richmond; A. B.: 556. 

Robbia; Andrea dellz: 443. 

Rolf, the Mannheim Dog; 205, 284. 
a psychic? 588. 


Sanborn; Frank B.: 473. 

Sarasin; Dr.; 211, 222, 258. 

Savage; Rev. Dr. M. J.: 467-469. 

Schonbein; Dr. C. F.: 406-407. 

Scripts; Keeler “spirit” [general] : 
photographed and in pencil: 562. 
purporting to be Bocock’s: claim 
that they are in his handwriting: 
564-565, 572. erroneous; 565-571. 
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signatures sometimes resemble: 
why not body of text? 562-564. 
medium; theoretical impersonation 
dependence upon: 562-564. pur- 
porting to be from forty distinct 
persons; 563 ff. Analyses; show- 
ing all are product of one hand; b 
W. F. Prince: 566-569. by A. ¢ 
Osborn: 570-572. determines that 
W. M. Keeler is the writer; by W. 
F. Prince: 577-579. by A. S. Os- 
born: 579. writer found: 576-579. 
written by one hand: 564. Scripts 
by “Emerson”, “Longfellow”, 
“Bronté”, and “George Sand” by 
one, and a woman’s, hand: 563, 
571-572. 

Sensations [in obsession case]; elec- 

trical: 443, 496, 524. of bein 
“worked over”; 495-498, 503, 507, 
513. “ fluid” in body; 499-500, 502- 
503, 507, 510-513, 514-521, 527. 
513-515, 523, 526, 


Seybert Commission; 556. 
Sidgwick; Mrs.: 5, 24, 31, 32, 34, 47, 
58, 60, 67, 73, 77, 79. 

Smead; 136, 

Spearman ; 261. 

Speiser; Mrs.: 258. 

Spencer; Herbert: 439. 

Spiritistic theories; 140. 

Spirit messages [See messages from 
the Keeler “ spirits ”]. 

“Spirit” photographs; Keeler-Lee: 
ee [See Photographs : “ Spir- 
it.” 

Spirit photography; [See Photo- 
graphy; “ spirit ”]. 

Spirit scripts; [See “Scripts ”]. 

Spiritualism; 411-412, 424, 444-445, 
4 and fraud: 454-459, 476. 

Statistical 
Case; 281. 

Stern; 261. 

Stockton; Frank R.: 286, 293. stories 
purporting to be from: 470. 

Strand Magazine; 584. 

Stumpf ; 274. 

Style of communications in Harrison 
Case; 295 ff, 476. 

Subconscious; 400-401, 429-430, 445- 
446, 505, 519. 

Subliminal influences on messages; 
131-141. 

Suggestion in hypnosis; cure by: 450, 
515-517. 


summary in Harrison 
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Sun 
Sun; N. Y.: 98, 99. 
Switzerland; Parker in: 397, 405-407. 
Symbolic phenomena; 132-137. 


- Tactual hallucinations; 291, 486-487, 
496-498, 519, 528. 
Teed; Mr. and Mrs.: 89-130. 
mony of Mrs. : 93. 

Telekinesis; 113-116. 
Telepathy ; 135, 139, 140, 435, 437. 
Thoreau; Henry: 39 
Times; Moncton: 90, 91. 

Mrs.: notes by: 297-299, 337- 
359, 372-380. 
Trance; 493. 


testi- 


advertisement and gets letter and 
“spirit” photographs; 576-577. 
Note on Mannheim Dog case: 588. 


= Unconscious and conscious minds; 


pseele; Teil von”: 263, 264, 276, 
282, 


Van Allen; Rev. Dr. W. H.: 455-459. 
Van Amburgh; 108, 123, 125. 
Venedy; Jacob: 407. 

Violin-playing ; teaching of attributed 
to spirits : 480, 525, 528. 


Ziegler 

Visual hallucinations; [See “ Ap- 
paritions ”] 481, 483, 486, 488-489, 
504, 509, 513, 528. 

Visualizing; 487. 

Voices; 133. 

Volhard ; 255, 256, 258, 263, 276. 

Von Kleist; 233, 259. 

Von Osten; 221. 

Von Waldheim; Maj. E.: 258. 


Walworth; Arthur: 449-452. 

Weiss; Life of Th. Parker: 282, 476, 

Wells and well; 138, 176. 

Western Chronicle; 90. 

Whalen; 137, 152. 

White; J. W.: 95, 100, 101, 104. 

Whittier; John G.: 463. 

William Ellery Channing ; [See Ch 
ning]. 

Williams; Robt. H.: 149. * 

Wilser; Dr.: 212, 219, 225, 275. 

Wilson; Woodrow: 171, 172. 

Witness; Presbyterian: 90, 91. 

Woodbury; Walter E.: 536, 543. 

Wundt; 273. 


X; Mr.: 161-162. 


Z; Mr.: 181. 
Ziegler; Prof.: 211, 233, 279, 284. 
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